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HO litth curmudgin, 
I bear it in dudgin, 
My queſtions you do not Labels 
You 1 muſt expoſe, 
And pull by the noſe, 
For your exceeding 
| Good manners and breeding, 
Pray where were you bred, My, Bard? 
Do you know who you ſlight, 
Nothing leſs than a knight: : 
But after a kicking, 
You'll be freer of ſpeaking, 
Fit uſage for ſuch a ſad fellow ; ; 
You're at a fine paſs, 
Thus to play the ſauce, 
Knop by the pbix, 
Well enough who it is, 
Couch d under the maſk of Apollo, 
” Some bolts I will borrow, 
1 Of Jove, to jour ſorrow, 
= And thunder your Oracles down ; 
Y And then you muſl go, 
With a raree-ſhow, 
At the rate f a farthing a tunt. 


Vor. II. . 
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A. Right worſhipful knight, 
Do you think we would light 

The title ſo. fondly you boaſt; 
But all we believe, . 
From the language you give, 
And your threat nings which came, 
Without &er a name, | | 7 

'That you're only a knight of the poſt. 

And thus without kicking, 
We uſe our free-ſpeaking, 
For the lion was never, 
Till fick of a fever, 

Afraid of the kick of an aſs: 
If you by the phtz, 
Can tell who it is, 
We know by the ears, 
Who 'gainſt us appears, 

So that for the other may paſs. 

If with raree-ſhow, 

We're reduced to go, | 

We're aſſured no cuſtom to lack, 

For inſtead of French toys, 
To pleaſe little boys, 
We'll carry the knight on our back. 


Q. Gentlemen, I find a very mear and contemptible | 
character given of the Jews by the Egyptian writers, and 
thoſe of other nations, men of as great authority as Joſe- 
phus, or any other Fewiſh hiflorian. Manethos, a prie/! | 
of Egypt, calls them a crew of leprous and naſiy peofle, |: 
and ſays they were expelled the country by Amenophis 
then reigning, and driven into Syria, their captain being 
Moſes an Egyptian prieſt. A like relation we have from 
Charemon, an author of good credit among the Greeks, | 
evho tells us that in the reign of Amenophis, tavo Hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand kpers were baniſhed out of Egypt, 


efferting the Iſraelites to be a nafly fort of people, ober- 
497 with cab and infectious boils 5 and that they avert BY 
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i 


under the conduct of Tiſithen and Peteſeth, (i. e. Moſes 
and Aaron) and the other writers differ in the name 
of the King then reigning in Egypt, yet all agree in 
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emed the very ſcum and filth of the nation. Tacitus, 
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42 Roman writer of unqueſiionable authority, adds that 
M oſes one of the exiled lepers, being a man of wit and re- 
7 putation among them, having the advantage to be educated 


in the college of the royal priefls at Memphis (which none 
Ee his nation could boaſt of beſides himſelf ) where magic 
and aſtrology were the only ſciences then in vogue, he being 
= perfedtly wers'd in all the myſteries and ſecrets of Egyptian 
5F 


L wiſdom, it was no hard taſ for him to poſſeſs the rude 


P 
4 


8 


rendered them/elues wholly to his diſpoſal, from which 
lime he became their captain and law-giver, leading 
= them thro Arabia and other parts, where they committed 
= great rapine and fpoil, putting man, woman and child 
tio the ford, burning their cities, and laying all things 
d deſolate : what could be ſaid worje of a company of Jas. | 
er Banditti ? The above is taken out from hiſtory, and ſofne 
= that were in company at the reading are at a ſtaud what 
io think, whether theſe authors above quoted may be relied 
= en; deſiring you would inſert in your paper (with your 

| conveniency ) your opinions, and you will very much oblige, 
= Gentlemen, your humble ſervants _ 


| M. R. L. Z. 
A. We muſt {ure be of very credulous tempers, if 
we can depend upon heathen authors in matters of 
| ſuch great antiquity, as the departure of the 1/rae/tes 
from Egypt. When we find them all ſo uncertain, 
ſo fabulous, ſo inconſiſtent with one another, ſo ri- 
| diculouſly abſurd in accounts of a far later date, we 
muſt renounce our very reaſon, before we can aſſent 
to them in more ancient occurrences. When the 
Romans had no certain records of their own nation 
3 before the regifugium, we have a wonderful reaſon 
do believe a Tacitus, while diſcourſing of foreign af- 
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fairs, and thoſe too ſo early in their zra. But if you 


ſented to it. But this you cannot ſuppoſe, if you 


conſider, how warping a thing is 'prejudice, how © 
partial the Romans to themſelves, how ſcorning to be 
| inſulted by a conquer'd nation, how unwilling to 
own captives a peculiar people, how obnoxious the | * 
Fews to thoſe about them, how hated and deſpiſed | 
by all their neighbours, how proud and inſolent, ill- | 
natured and obſtinate in the midſt of their ſubjection. 
And therefore that hiſtorian muſt be a man of un- 
uſual integrity, of uncommon ſincerity, and a moſt 


zealous lover of the truth, who will not in ſuch a 


rated from all the world) if you would know, upon 
how ſandy a foundation Mazethos's relations are built; 


upon what uncertainties, improbabilities, nay impoſſi- 
bilities they are unhappily ſuperſtructed, we refer 
you to that very learned book of biſhop Srilling fleet's | * 


ſay, that the Romans were juntors to the Greeks in the © 
common- wealth of learning, and the Greeks again to 
the Egyptians, and therefore the latter might be fur. 
niſh'd with more authentic accounts of thoſe early 
times in matters where themſelves were immedi- 
ately concern'd; to this we firſt reply, that ſuch an 
objection makes the ſeveral relations given us to de- 
pend upon the ſingle authority of the original; whence 
Tacitus's account can give no confirmation to the 
ſtory, unleſs you ſuppoſe, that if it had not been 
founded upon good authority, he would not have af- 
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caſe as this depend upon very ſlender accounts of 
things, removed to ſuch a diſtance from the preſent 
times; but to come to the fountain head, if you 
would know how exceſſively vain the Egyptians were, 
how unprovided with materials for ancient accounts, 
how defective in chronology (that eye of hiſtory) | 
how precarious in their ſymbolical repreſentations, | 
how capable of impoſing upon the world (and was 
it not their intereſt too, to give a turn to their diſ- 
grace, in which they had a better proſpect of ſuc- | 
ceeding, than could have the Feaus, who were ſepa- |” 
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the But we cannot forbear the mention of one parti- 
cular, namely that Manethes pretends to have drawn 


fur. his dynaſties, from the beginning of the Egyptian 


\® hiſtory to near the time of Alexander the great, out 
edi. of the. inſcriptions of Toth, who yet lived at the 
1 an jy 

de. to his own account. 

-nce The charge of cruelty, which from the Scripture 


the 6 account the [Zews may ſeem liable to, is ſufficiently 
en 1 cleared from hence, that they were inſtruments of di- 
af. vine vengeance. | 
bo Q. I there a paſſage from the mſe to the brain, by 
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how weich the brain might be injured by roo much taking of | 


uf s | 
2 

kn" 

2 . 


to 5 f : * 

Se ©? noſtrils, is moſt certain, viz. the perforations of the 

ſed |” cribroſum, through which the nervous fibres de- 

not be intromitted, or aſcend through them to the 

un. brain: yet may the overmuch uſe of ſuch powders 

un- | 

mort ſe fur and clog that bone, that the diſcharge of 

ch a ecrementitious humours may be hindered, and the 

ts of brain conſequently very much injured thereby. 

| Q. Your opinion is humbly defired concerning barnacles, 

von © Whether or no they grow upon the boughs of trees, as com- 

you | 7 

non reported, an 

unt. Come to grow there? your humble ſervant. | 

93 SS : 

Al. It was an opinion among the vulgar, and alſo 

ions, ©; Teceived amongſt ſome of the learned, that theſe bar- 

va, nacles were bred from a ſmall fort of ſhell-fiſh ſome- 
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- dif. © thing reſembling them, which are commonly ſeen in 


ſuc- a part of Lancaſhire and Scotland to adhere to old 
ſepa- pieces of ſhips, trunks and bodies of trees: But from 


upon I the anatomy of theſe ſhell-fiſh and the real barnacle, 


built; E it is evident, that the generation of the latter is no 


poſſi . ways different from that of other birds. 5 
— Q. Whether a man's moſt like bimſelF dreft or undreſt? 


Heels . A. A man of God Almighty's making is moſt 


like himſelf when undreſt; but a man of a taylor's, 
But] beriwig-maker's and ſemitreſs's making when dreſt. 
| | 


1 Q. An 
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commencement of the very firſt dynaſty, according 


A. That there are paſſages from the brain to the 


ſcend; but they are ſo ſmall that ſnuff powders can- 


on ſhip-fides ; and if ſo, how they 
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without refreſhment on Coke upon Littleton, and then 


tain way to be hanged for her ſake ſhe will be read? 
to hang her ſelf to get at you. 3 


liſh point: Contrive it fo that ſhe may ſteal you a- 


ſound of your terrible name wou'd fright *em. Thus“ 


And life's become a burthen by my ſhame : 
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Q. An humble ſervant of your godſhip is defireu _—_ 


know whether the running away with a very pretty Lady, 
and an heireſs to a very great fortune ( tho) with her own 


_ eonſent ) deſerves hanging. And which is the ſecureſt way © 


to accompliſh fo tichliſb an undertaking ? = 

A. If your chambers in the Temple be not for a 
more ſecure retirement after your diverſion of for- 
tune hunting, but that you are one of a true ſolid | 


head, wonderful clear, we mean of all ideas, inven- | 
tive, notional or contemplative, and thereby adapted 


to the purſuit of the law: If you can pore 12 hours 


riſe up not a jot wiſer than when you ſat down: 
If you can thraſh at your ſtudies daily, 'till you get a a 
handful of wheat out of a horſe load of chaft: If 
you are this accompliſhed mortal, then give over ſuch | 
pieces of knight errantry till you are turn'd of 40, or 


you will not get bread to your onions. But if ou 
are the other Perſon, a very and mere fortune hunter, 
then by no means find fault with the ſeverity of the | 


law, which gives you ſo fair an opportunity of ex, 
preſſing a proof of your paſſion : Butler tells you, 
: For he that hangs, or beats out brains, 2 

The deviÞs in it, if he feigns. 3 
When the Lady ſees you go ſeriouſly on in a cer- 


Now we. will adviſe you how to manage this tick- | 
way, but in ſome manner as may not give the leaſt | 
umbrage of your being acceſſary to it, which would | | 
ſpoil all. Therefore get a lodging on the monument ; | 
let her in the dead of the night ſcale by a rope to the | 
top, aſſault your fortreſs, and carry you off on her? 
back in triumph; ſhou'd you meet the watch, the | 


the theft, never fear, will be charged on her, and you! 


come off with flying colours. 


Q. IT hwe, but my dear charmer ſcorns my flame, 
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3 6 And MEN your thoughts on ewhat my ove defigns. 


Tz Coriolanus. 


Say, dear e lovely creature ſay, 
By avhat a0 d means, I may your fancy fabay? 
: My heart I give you and my tend reſt care, 


| 3 7 you 1 offer life, and all that's dear; 
|. V. ere I to you the ſame, you ſoon cou d prove, 


* What vaſt delight I take in anfering of your love : 


1 : Center'd in mne, you all delight ſhould find, 

Por I avoid pleaſe your Keg as well as charm your mind. 
z But ſince that happineſs 1 muſt not gain, 

Nor with my fervent love can yours obtain ; 

ry. 3 1 will by ſome bold ſtroke reverſe my fate, 

ry For what is your aver/ion, 1 muſt hate. 


Your unfortunate Amaret. 
A. Rabas miſtaken maid, a/as ! beware, 
Lie is a jewel worth your choicef care, 


a. | Nor will its % relieve a tortur'd mind, 
For oh ! there's greater corment yet behind ; 
If you are lighted, flight as much as he, 


Love is a paſſion fond of /iberty, | 

| cer- | And they who would that deity enchain, 

eady | | Muſt work with wond'rous toil, and labour long i in 
7 voain. 

tick Q Apollo's great ſons, 

du a- T muſt tell you for once, 

leaſt That your anſwer's not pat, 

/ould Þ 7 To the miſe of my cat: 

ent ; |: Jus not purring but bawling, 

the When ſhe's caterwauling, 

her The reaſon of which I defir'd ; © 

„the Therefore pray let it come, 

Thus“ The next time you hawe room, | 

d you Or I'll ſay that your muſe is quite tir d? 


A. You aſk'd when ſhe's e 
And her Ne is ens d, 


2 4 Which 
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: 2 | Read then my laſt reſolves in theſe ſad lines, 
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Which ſeems not by ſquawling, 
In loud caterwauling. 
When her furs fly about, 
And her eyes are ſcratch'd out, 
And when her coat hangs all in tatters : 
Theſe fight when they woo, 
As others oft do, 
When they've ſettled their conjugal matters, 
Q. Divine Apollo, tell me why, 
The men are Fa inclin'd to lie? 
A. Becauſe the women won't believe, 
Except ſome monſtrous proofs they Sir 5 
Q. Apollo, pray, 
The reaſon ſay 
My poets do furmiſe 
That love is blind, 
When lowers find 


De boy has all his ges? 


Aud theyre but t 
T gueſ tis thus, 

Aliming at us, 

Commanded by his wother, 
Th unlucky fright 
To level right 


Shuts one and opens Pother ; 


Now what think you © 
Pray let me tnow | 

Your thoughts, for ſo 
l act as you diſcover 3 

1f eyes wwe have, 

Pl Hind the knave ; 
1 will, as Pm a lower! 

if none, 710 matter. 


The fall auh——s fon 


When fight is gone 
An archer fiill muſt be; 
And «who knows but 
Some random ſhot 
May maul 5 cruel ſhe? 
Oh! then have at her ! 
: A. The” 0 


18. 
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A. Tho' love is blind, 
As writ we find, 
And poets do ſurmiſe ; 
Yet {till you make 


1 A groſs miſtake, | | | : 
> To think he wants his eyes, 9 
1 There you are blind. 


He aims aright, 
Guided by ſight, 

And wounds in ev'ry ſeaſon; 
But moſt men think 


Thoſe optics wink, 


85 Which ſhould direct his reaſon, 


Th 0 


EY Now pray, Sir, mind, 
Fa Elſe he would ne'er 
| Provoke the fair, 
So ill to place their hearts, 
Nor throw away 
On vulgar clay, f 
The choiceſt of his dart . 
es right. 
Yet this we know, - 
By what you ſhow, _ 
If hve dim-fighted be; . | f 
His /#dje#s too, | ( 
If all like you, | 
Are full as blind as he; | 
| And ſo good night. 
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A moral reflection on the vanity of riches. 
C Ofeſt thou, fond youth, yon precipice from high, 
OJ) Whoſe ſammit makes a Turbant of the ſky, | 
How Hering darkly o'er the ſhadow'd plains, 
It ſtrikes wild terror thro' the gazing ſwains ? 
Its craggy ſides can boaſt no fertile ſoil, 
No promis d harveſt tempts a rural toil ; 
No grazing cattle find their paſture there, 
Nor fragrant flow'rs perfume the ambient air; 
No ſweet næandring current glides along, 
Courting the meadows with its murm'ring ſong; = 


L Qs No: 
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No ſhady bow rs adorn its barren ſides, 


Nor fair encloſure its rough ground divides 3 


No lofty ſpires a wandring glance ixvite, 
Nor artful gardens tempt the diſtant fight ; 
All rough and wild, it rears its rocky head, 


And ftrikes the wond'ring eye with awful dread : 


From its high 7% impetuous torrents flow, 
Form'd by diſſolving tracts of native ſnow ; 


Sorrow fits brooding on its furrow'd face, 


And deſolation triumphs o'er the place. 

See'ſt thou all this, fond mortal? think if ſo, 

Such is the only bliſs the Great can know, 

Such are the barren pleaſures they enjoy 3 

For this alone whole ages they employ. _ 

They move our pity, tho' they tempt our gn, 

High above all the reſt, but wretched by their Heigl 
Q. Whether the happineſs of heaven be progreſſive ? 


A. We ought not to indulge our curioſity in thoſe | 
particulars, of which God has not thought fit to 
make any diſcovery ; ſince it is enough that thole | 
things which are reveal'd belong to us and our chi- 
| dren, But an happineſs progreſſive to all eternity | 


muſt ſure, after infinite ages, advance to ſo unima- 


ginable a proportion, as ſeems too great, too exceſ- 


{ve for a finite, for a created being. 


Qi. Diæine Apollo, the folbwing werſe puts me into a ö 
fort of ſuſpenſe, as to what the infidelity of the Jews may 


be intuted, He hath blinded their eyes, and hardned 
their hearts, that they ſhould not ſee with their eyes, 


nor underſtand with their heart, and be converted, 


and 1 ſhould heal them, 40" verſe of the 12 chapter 
of $t. John's Goſpel. 7 T7 . 
A. 'iho* none could come to the acknowledgment 


of the truth without the influence of God's Holy Spi- 


OI PETTY 
f % 


rit, agreeable to thoſe words of our bleſſed Lord, MF 


man can rome to me, unleſs the Father draw him; yet 
the unbelieving Jeaus were of ſo perverſe, ſo obſtinate 
a temper, as to require, thro' their own default, a more 
than common portion of ſo divine an influence. But 
they who abuſe the common ſhare of grace alloted Þ' 

5 them, 
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d, N ſo whether her children will do ſo or no, ſhe leaves it 
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them, have no reaſon to expect a double pore 
tion; nay equitable ſure that unexceptionable threat- 
ning, from him that has not (that makes no uſe of 
the bleſſing he enjoys) ſhall be taken away even that 
which he hath. God is therefore ſaid to have blinded 
their eyes (according to the uſual ſtyle of Scripture) 
in that he was not ed (and who can impeach his 
juſtice in the matter) to afford them ſuch a plentiful 
effuſion of his Spirit, as to make them ſee whether 
they would or no; but rather thought fit, upon their 
inexcuſable abuſe of what he had already beſtow'd 
upon them, to deprive them wholly of his aſſiſtance, 
to withdraw his grace, and leave them to their impo- 
tent, to their wretched ſelves. And as this gives a 
ſolution to ſeveral paſſages in Scripture, ſo eſpecially 
to that noted one, where God is {aid to have hard- 
en'd Pharaoh's heart. 355 

Q. What is the reaſon of bowing toxwards the altar, 


at coming in, or going out of the church? 


A. As the altar is ſituated in the eaſtern part of the 


church, ſo we may ſuppoſe the cuſtem to derive from 
the primitive practice of praying towards the eaſt : 
of which practice ſeveral of the fathers give their ſe- 


veral reaſons; but 4:hanafius the molt pertinently thus. 


We do not worſhip (ſays he) towards the eaſt, as tho? 


we ſuppoſed God confin'd to thoſe parts of the world; 
W but becauſe as he is in himſelf, ſo is he call'd in Scrif- 
dned | 
eyes,, 
erted, | 


ture che true light, and therefore in turning our ſelves 


| towards the created light, we do not worſhip that 
T light, but the Creator of it ; taking occaſion from io 
apter Þ* extraordinary an element to adore that God who was 


pre: exiſtent to all elements and ages of the world. 


8 

5 * 

. 3 
4 
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As our church in her canons takes notice of turne 
ing towards the altar at the repetition of the creed, 


Q. Pray let me have your opinion, evhether it be cha. 
ric to give the common beggars about the ſireets. 


A. Since there are too many cheats among com- 


mon beggars, we ſhould direct our principal ſtreams 


ot 
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of charity to thoſe of whoſe neceſſities we have a 
reaſonable aſſurance: but ſince there are ſome real ob- 
jets among them, we ſhould ſuffer our leſſer rivu- 
lets to flow in that leſs conſiderable channel, but yet 


with the very utmoſt caution, that external appear- 


ances will poſhbly admit of. 

Q. I hope youll pardon theſe refletions on your anſwer 
in Numb. xxiv. where you ſay, when any play for more, 
&c. By your argument I am guilty of covetouſneſs, when 
£m uneaſy at a bad return; and indeed I am then more 
concern'd than for a hſs at play. I think venturing my 
money in any fort of traffick is much the ſame as at ſquare 
play; and there may be a ſlricter compariſon, «when ly en- 
graſſing a commodity I keep it at an extravagant price, 


Tis ſomewhat like the high game at put, you are at laſt 


bound to hawe this or none, and at my price too, or 1 ſhall 
get your cuſiomer ; beſides there is à certain pleaſure in 
playing for ſomewhat extraordinary, which extremely 


_ brightens the recreation. | Indeed there are crimes often 


attending it, as quarreling and ſwearing, but while I can 


| Reep my ſelf from thoſe two, and divert my ſelf at ſeaſon- 


able times with thoſe I know (or believe) are fair game- 
filers, Ifhall not fear to wager conſiderable ſums, nor then 


to rob my family: and tho 1 drfire to win, not think my 


fell convicted of coverouſneſs more than at my buſmeſs 3 but 
4 ſhall ſubmit to your ſuperior judgments in the anſaver J 
hope to receive. Sic {ub{cribitur Count Hatchet. 

A. We think the adventurers in the way of traffick 
hold no analogy with the chances in play, either in re- 
ſpect to the circumſtances, or to the ultimate end of 


both. The merchant gives a valuable conſideration 
for what he expects a profit from; the gameſter de- 


figns none: if you urge the riſque he runs as a va- 
luable conſideration for the other's loſs; we anſwer, Þþ 
he deſigns no ſuch conſideration when he plays: the 
merchant's affairs oblige an induſtry in his attending 


_ thereon, which gives not vice an opportunity to gain 


an aſcendant over him; whereas the gameſter's is an 


idle courſe of life, which lays him open to vice; nor 
is it ſufficient (as you ſay you do) that you keep free 


| from 
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from the vices of quarrels and ſwearing, ſince you 
ought alſo to. avoid all temptations to theſe crimes, 
We cannot think it a real but fallacious pleaſure, where 
the perſon converts a certainty into a chance ; or 
prudence to bring into queſtion, whether his own be 
his own, -by putting it in hazard. Beſides, he always 
plays againſt odds in effect, ſince what he loſes, is 
really ſo much; but what he wins, generally fro 

the eaſineſs of the purchaſe, is lightly diſpers'd ; whilſt 
what is gain'd by induſtry ſticks by a man. Thus 
the compariſon will in no points hold between the 
merchant-adventurer and the gameſter. = 

Q. Whether this terraqueous orb does continually mom 
on its axis, and fo the ſun is fixt in its centre; or whether 
that is continually moving, and this orb fixt and immove- 
able: if fo, how does the ſun compaſs it in fo ſmall a ſpace 
as 24 hours; and why the moon in ſo long a ſpace as 28 
days? Your anſwer to this will oblige a ſubſcriber. 

A. That the earth moves round its own axis may be 
gather'd from the nature of wiſdom, whoſe property 
it is to act by the moſt ſimple methods; and therefore 
we cannot rationally ſuppoſe, that when the ſucceſ- 


ſion of the night and day might be perform'd by ſo 


eaſy and natural a motion, infinite wiſdom ſhould ra- 
ther chooſe a ſtrangely rapid and unnatural one. But 
on ſuppoſition that the old Ptolemaic ſyſtem were 
true, you yet compare the monthly courſe of the 
moon with the ſun's diurnal progreſs; whereas you 
ſhould have compar'd it with its annual one. For up- 
on the forementioned principle the moon has a diur- 
nal motion, correſpondent to the diurnal motion of 


the ſun, with no other difference than what naturally 


proceeds from the greater ſwiftneſs of its retrograde 
motion thro' the ecliptic. But why upon the ſame 
principle the moon ſhould perform her revolution in 


a month, which the ſun cannot perform in leſs time 


than a year, this might readily be accounted for from 
the vicinity of one, and the vaſtly greatey diſtance of 
the other. . 
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1 => e maid, tell her what way ſhe ſhall take to rid herſelf 
1 of a troubleſom wer, without being ſuſpected by her friends 
[> of being pre engaged; his ſuit is favour'd by her neareſt 
= relations : fear of offending thoſe who claim a juſt obedi- 
E ence from her has oblig d her hitherto to put ſo great a con- 
5 ſtraint upon her inclinations as to treat him with a ſeeming 
i civility; but being each day wearied with his importuni- 
„ ties, foe finds it impoſſible to play the hypocrite much longer, 
| Jet trembles at the thoughts of unmaſking ; for the match 
{1 7s fo advantageous in the eyes of her relations, that he is 
Wn - certain whenever ſhe declares her reſolution not to ed the 
i} we mnan they approve, ſhe will have reaſon to fear their ſharp- = 
ins e reſentments: yet is ſpe firmly reſolved to ſuffer the great- 
et affliction, rather than ſacrifice her inclinations, which | 


— —— 5 — 
— — . 


1444 þ 

[| | : are fixt on an abſent lower, whoſe virtue and good u- 
| 5 amour are arms againſt the moſt powerful temptations ® | 
n Your anfever will oblige yours, Lucillaa. A 
Li; | | | 1. . 
By A. Madam, we know but one method to adviſe | 
+ pPou to, viz. that you ſpeedily communicate in the | 


a8 _ beſt manner all circumſtances to your parents; firſt in 
HH regard to the aſcendant they have over you, at leaſt as 
3 to a negative power; and, ſecondly, leſt your holding 


14 another perſon in ſuſpence calls your honour or di- 
” | „ eretion, or both into queſtion. If your parents are | 

1 reaſonable perſons, and finding you have made a wor- 
1 _ thy choice, doubtleſs they will diſpenſe with a little | 
| | _ worldly advantage to comply with your ſatisfaction 


and affection : if not, you muſt abide by a lover's 
fate, which 1s to meet with troubles and diſappoint- | 
ö | | ments: however, hold faſt to virtue, and doubt not | 
EN in the end of a happy concluſion. n. 
= Q. Iam juſt in the condition of the poor Gentleman 
that ſays (ye fons of Apollo, wvhom fo many follow, and 
1 „ his rhimes would not hold out to the end, and fearing 
"hit mine ſhould be the ſame, 1 will begin to tell you my diſmal 
2 fory in proſe. I have been acquainted with a Gentleman 
3 theſe ſeveral years, and the mire 1 knew him, the greater 
reſpect I had for him; but now 1 wiſh it was like Cow- 
ley's friend/bip, fo pure that {might ſay it was love with- 
| | | out 
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out allay) but my lode has no allay, for I can neither eat, 


drink, nor ſleep for thinking on him. He is often in my + 


company, and is ſo extremely civil to me, that it is taten 


notice of in all company, and every body ſays he courts me: 
He has made his addreſſes to ſeveral fmce I knew him, 
but has left them all, and I have had a great many good 
offers, but have refuſed them all on his account, hoping the 
avorld would talk him into love with me. Now if you 
can adviſe me how I ſhall do more than all the world 
beſide, and ſo at laſt become his bride, the thanks to you 
ſhan't be deny'd by your humble ſervant. . 

A. Madam, it is ſomething hard that the Gentle- 
man ſhould make his actual addreſſes to others, and 
be only civil to you. We alſo fear that if his own 
inclinations will not lead him, the world will ſcarce- 


ly be able to talk him into love: but perhaps grati- 


tude may prevail upon him, when he finds that infal- 
lible demonſtration of your paſſion, which runs you 
out of reaſon into rhime at the end of your letter. 


Q. Gentlemen, wwhat is the nature of the cramp in 
young birds ? | : | 0 


7. This diſorder in birds, which you call the 


cramp, ſeems to be nothing elſe but a numbneſs pro- 


ceeding from cold, as is commonly obſerv'd to hap- 
pen to them in the winter. „ 

Q. Gentlemen, there is a young Lady an acquaintance 
of mine, that in all appearance is not a little below'd by a 
young Gentleman, whom I behewve never ſpeaks to her other- 


viſe than with his eye : now. 1 deſire to know whether | 


this Lady can in point of honour fuffer herſelf to be dif- 


poi'd of without letting him know the ſame, or whether it 
can be reckoned immodeſi fo to do (/he having no ſmall 


eſteem for him) and knowing his not opening his mind to 


her proceeds from fear of «:ſobliging his friends, Your 


ſpeedy anſwer to which will oblige yours, &C. 


A. This Lady is wonderfully verb d in the lan- 
| guage of the eyes, that ſhe does not only underſtand 
all the Gentleman's intentions, but alſo what prevents 


his intentions. If ſhe pleaſes, ſhe may acquaint the 


; Gentleman by her eyes, that ſhe deſigns to entertain 


another 
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another humble ſervant, before ſhe actually entertains 1 
him; but we think her not bound in honour to com- - 
municate ſuch matters to him by her tongue, ſince 


his we find has not as yet put hers under any ſuch 'Y 
obligation. 


Q. 4 have a long time loved a young Lady, but have | 


not Het diſcloſed my paſſion to her, nor do not know how to © 
do it, for I am not acquainted with her, nor no body in 


her houſe. I am going for Holland in ſome few months, 
and I would fain let her know what I ſuffer for her. 
Now I would defire of you, good Mr. Apollo, to teac) 
me the way to let her know it, then you'll oblige, & c. - 

A. If your paſſion be ſo great for the Lady, you'll 
find it more difficult to conceal than to reveal it, ex- 
cept the Lady be deſtitute of all apprehenſion 3 if ſo, 


we think the object unworthy of your pains in diſ- 
covering it. 


Q. Tell, hard Phcebeans, why your glorious Me, 


When nature's mighty Lord hung on the tree, 


Did from our wview (in ſables cloth d) retire, . 


Declining that jad ſpectacle to ſee? 


A. Our God retir'd (hock d at the deni blow) | 


In fables wrap'd, to mourn his cruel fate; 


Whilſt univerſal nature groan'd below, 


To uſher in his tragedy with ſtate. 


- If I ſhould repent 
My former intent, 
© ad 5 as Apollo adviſed; 
Will not the town ſay, 
Unconſtant's my way, _ 
And for that ſhall not I be deſpiſed P- 
Yet I will ſubmit 
With but a regret 
_ To ſuperior wit, 
( For yours is complete S 
7 brought as an inſtance it never will 1 8 
Dat wwomankind is, Fee, 7 | 
(As, ilE-nature Jays). 
Conſtant in eh but inconfanc ? 
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Can wit be ſaid to chooſe a mate, 
Since commonly «we ; 
Thoſe that are in a marriage-ſiate, 
Say love is always blind? 
A. The wiſeſt confeſs 
They often tranſgreſs 
From reaſon's infallible rule; 
But then to retract, | 
Is a glorious act, 
And cenſur'd by none but a fool. 
In inſtance from hence, 
What perſon of ſenſe, 
Would not ſoon commence, 
And with juſt pretence 
To wiſdom, which ſhall to her honour arte! 
For thoſe who think this 
Inconſtancy is, 

Their Judgment much reaſon ſhe'll have to gee 
True wit may chooſe a proper mate, 
Whilſt ſuch as ſay love's blind, 

Rul'd by a dark and ſullen fate, 
Their errors only find. 
Q. Gentlemen, not long fince my friend and 1 avas 


 qualking in the fellas, the evening being very ſerene, I by 
chance had fix d my eye apon a bright flar which ſhone 
muore glorious than the reſt; but whilſl we were nicely ob- 
'. ſerving the heavenly luminary, it in part (to outward ap- 
| pearance) deſcended towards the earth; immediately a diſ- 
pate aroſe ; my friend affirm'd, that the meteor (as gene- 


rally calPd) was a ſulphureous matter exhaÞd from earth 
by the ſun-beams, and after ſome time inkindled as we ſaw ; 
if fo, Z defire to know by what pover this ſulpbureous 
matter is confin'd in the air: and why it ſhould fo much 
deceive the eye in ſhooting to all appearance directiy from 
a flar? And laſtly, how it happens to be ſet on fire by 
the ſun, wuhen the ſame is under the earth? Your ſpeedy 
anſwer is deft va from, Gentlemen, your very humble 

FAR 
A. The flux of the air ſuitain'd the ſulphureous 
meteor you ſaw ; which is > the reaſon that ſuch me- 
teors 
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teors fall not in a direct, but a tranſverſe deſcent. It 
might have been ſet on fire before the ſan-ſet, tho 
eclips'd by that greater light, which takes away the 
foundation of your laſt queſtion. Tho' indeed, the 
heat of the air may be ſufficient to kindle it, by giv- © 
ing the ſulphureous particles ſo rapid a motion as 
to enable it to deject the circumamhient air, and move 
only in the materia ſubtiliſſima, whence the original of 
fire. As for its ſeeming to ſhoot directly from a ſtar, 
it could not do otherwiſe than ſo, ſince the great difſ- 
tance of the ſtars from us makes it neceſſary that a 
ſtrait line, drawn thro' any intermediate body in the 
atmoſphere, ſhall ſeem to terminate in one of thoſe 
heavenly luminaries, 85 : 
Q. What is the true ſenſe of the 8th, gth and 10th 

verſes of the 23d chapter of St. Matthew; but be not 
ye called Rabbi; for one is your maſter, even Chriſt, and 
all ye are brethren: and call no man your father upon 
earth ; for one is your father, which is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called maſter ; for one is your maſter, even Chriſt ? 

A. From 1 Fohn ii. 13. and Gal. iv. 19. where the 
ſame titles are made uſe of by men inſpir'd, we may 
evidently ſee, that not the uſe, but the abuſe of them 
1s here prohibited. And indeed, when the great doc- 
tors among the Jews aſſum'd ſo uncontroulable an 
authority, when they demanded an unreſerv'd obe- 
dience from their own diſciples, when they requir'd 
nothing leſs than an implicit faith, they deſerv'd the 
cenſure of the Son of God, they ſacrilegiouſly in- 
trench'd upon God's prerogative, who only is a fa- | 
ther, is a maſter, in ſo unlimited a ſenſe. 
But tho! we aſſume the titles in a moderate, in a 
warrantable ſenſe, if we yet affect them out of pride 
and vanity; if fondly elevated, becauſe inſtructors of 
the fooliſh, becauſe teachers of babes, we have reaſon 
to be afraid, left we come within the cenſure of the 
texts. : | | 
Q. Whether Zachariah Jehoiada's ſor were the ſam? 
our Saviour ſpeaks of in Matt. xxiii. 2. 35. 

A. We agree with thoſe who ſay that the Zacha- 
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 Z -/aþ mentioned by our Lord was that ſon of Fehoiada 
we meet with in 2 Chron. xxiv. And alſo concur with 
them in their anſwer to that objection, namely, how 
can the ſon of Fehoiada and the ſon of Barachias be 
the ſame perſon ? for ſince both Fehoiada and Bara- 
© chias. ſignify the ſame in Hebrew, namely, praiſe God : 

and fince it was uſual with the Jews to avoid the 
word Febovab, and change thoſe proper names, where- 
in that wox enunciabilis was found, into other names 
= of a like ſignification, we need not wonder that the 


ſon of Fehoiada ſhould be ſtyled 1 in the Greek the ſon 
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Q. What is the — of theſe word; of St. Paul in 


> Ads xxii. 28? 


A. St. Paul was a native of Tar/us in Cilicia, 4 


town whoſe inhabitants had the privilege of Roman 


citizens. 
Q. Gale f my acquaintance that has the cba. 


rater of a wery virtuous perſon, and 1 believe really is ſo, 
' has the misfortune of a jealous wife, who pretends a great 
5 reſpect for him. I deſire you to reſolve me whether her 
1 ag gan” from love or diſtruſt ? 


A. The paſſion of jealouſy is it ſelf the diſtruſt 
you ſpeak of, and may in your friend's caſe proceed, 
from two different cauſes ; ; firſt, the Lady's violent 
affection for her huſband may create in her a great o- 
pinion of his merits and perfection, and conſequently 
repreſent him doubly liable to the dangers of tempta- 
tion; or ſecondly, a mean opinion of her own qua- 
lixcations may probably induce her to believe him as 
deſirous as he is deſerving of a more agreeable con- 
verſation. 

Q. Pray why is the unruly multitude called the Mob ? ? 

A. From the latin word obilis, alluding to their 
natural levity, and the frequent changes of their un- 
ſable inclinations. 

Q. Tell us your learned reaſons, why 


An als is fallin 7 om lation high, 


rom carrying princes on her back, 
Aud pamper d prieſts to lowyy pack 
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Of ſcrubbing pea fant ? And if honour 
Mill deſign to mount again upon hen? 

A. 'Tis known by men of ſenſe, that all, 
Or men, or beaſts, who riſe mult fall ; 
And fince an 4/ is made to bear 
All burthens that in nature are; 

*Tis ſure no ſhame for loads of honour 
To condeſcend to mount upon her: 
But ſince by ſympathy men find 
Each beaſt acquainted with his kind, 
Tis ſtrange that you're ſo dull a creature, 
Yet ign'rant of an 's nature. 
85 Thou Britiſh Apollo, 
hom all men do folloaw, 
For ſo we begin a-la-moat : 
I queſtion pray anſer, 
hat is, if you can, Sir, 
1 till keep in the old road. 
But a little afide 
For my queſtion Pl ride, 
Which is, after all this preamble 
m forced, for fear 
My cat ſhould come near, 
To cover my marum with bramble; 

For ſhould ſhe get to it, 

She'd make ſuch a do ait, 
You'd think ſhe was running di Hractel; 

Then this I would know 

Of Apollo, and/ſo, 

My wih marum the cat's thus died? 2 
A. Tho' the mode you profeſs, 

_ Give us leave to expreſs 

To your queſtion our ready ſolution ; 

And we'll plauſible make it, 

That is, can you take it 

Without a long circumvolution: 
eee "Tat your cat does delight 
This exotic to bite, 


Does proceed from her wild inclination ; - 


For 
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For an author does own, 
In thoſe creatures alone, 
It extremely promotes generation. | 
Q. Gentlemen, pray tell the reaſon, why upon Green- 

wich hill, außen it is high tide, you may ſee the beaſts in the | 
98 fields called the Ne of dogs, and not at low tide, tho" they 
continue in the ſame place? which has been the obſerva- 
tion of ſeveral Gentlemen, and of your humble ſervant. 
A. Sir, we deny the matter of fact, ſince this ob- 
ſervation cannot be made from the hill, but upon the 
levels of the oppoſite ſhore, and the cauſe of this will 
eaſily appear from the ſmalleſt {kill in the nature of 
7 refradion. | 18 25 | 

Q. What is the reaſon of repeating Amen at the end 
e a prayer, and whence is that word derived? 
A. The word is of Hebrew original, primarily im- 
2 porting verily ? whence (as Buxzorf has it) it paſſes 
into a particle of depending and aſſenting: and there- 
fore at the end of a petition: ſignifies be it ſo. And 
this gives us the reaſon why we conclude our prayers 
with ſo pertinent a word. As therefore this ſingle 


— 


word is a ſummary repetition of the precedin 


prayer, and ought to be audibly pronounced (though 
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too much indeed neglected) by the whole body of the 
people, to witneſs their aſſent to what the miniſter 
haas been repeating; ſo it fairly ſhews us, that our 
\ audible repetition of our prayers is not only trouble- 
ſom to our uneaſy neighbours, but impertinent, and 
unneceſſary to-. 7 
Q. How may 1 diſtinguiſh between a natural thought 
anda diabolical ſuggeſtion ? | 
A. As we are not able to diſtinguiſh between the 
operations of the bleſſed Spirit, and the ſuggeſtions 
of our own minds; fo, whatever power the devil 
may have of exciting thoughts (by working upon 
the animal ſpirits or otherwiſe) we are (generally at 
\ leaſt) incapable of tracing their original. But ſince we 
have it in our power to cultivate the good thoughts, 
and reje& the bad, of what advantage would it be to 
ve able to diſtinguiſh ? But from any inconveniencies 

| 2 that 


* 
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that might enſue from hence we may ſhelter our 
ſelves under the goodneſs of our Maker. MN 
Q. V iſe Sirs, Ae it happens that I cannot tell, 
How the method of ſpeaking unto me befell, 
Whether it was by nature or art, 
T defere your opinion you'd frankly impart ® 1 
A. The methods of ſpeaking by th' learned are 
| wrote, | Fe: | L 
As grammarians and rhetors and poets of note. 
But to ſuch we don't ſay, that your ſpeaking is due, 
For we think it is natural wholly to you. 1 
Q. Gentlemen, iy father lives in Ireland, and is 
the Romiſh religion, <vherein he bred me till arrived ai 
years of diſcretion ; when, diſtinguiſhing between the not. 
rious ſuperſtition of that Church, and the truth of the R.. 
form'd, Toe out of pure conference embrac'd the latter, 
wwhereat my father being diſſatisfied will allow me nothing © 
to live upon, his eſtate being perſonal, and of his own ac- | © 
guiſition. Your charitable advice and opinion how far, 
the law will oblige him to do for me, will entire 
oblige, Gentlemen, your diſtreſſed Queriſti, cc. 
A. We are ſorry to inform you that the law in 
your caſe will take no cognizance of your father's | But 
proceedings; for as his eſtate was the effect of his | Wh 
induſtry, tis the ſervant of his will. But ſurely fince | + © 
the dictates of your reaſon were ſufficient to direct, 
your choice in matters of religion, they will furniſh Þ * #ept 
you with arguments to win your father from his un- | and 
kind reſolution by the mild effects of a perſuaſive þ F i 
rhetoric ; or if he will not give you leave to try, | -# 
| employ ſome friend or near relation to convince him] | caui 
| of his error: if after all he {fill continues obſtinate, þ hig 
conſider that ſince conſcience work'd your change, a] | pou 
little intereit ſhould not ſhake it, perſiſt contentedly Þ * rior 
in your happy converſion, and be aſſur'd that God || 7 
will proſper your own induſtry, or melt in time your den 
father's heart to pity your misfortunes, and reſtore larp 
| the bleſſing of his loſt affectio n. 0 
15 Q. To thee, moſi mighty phyfologer, can 
| Grandſon to Saturn, ſen of Jupiter, „ 
| | Diurnal 


— 
= 


Jo thee, ob] fon of ſcience, oh ! to thee, 
go to the filent world taught} archery, 
And conjur d out of proſe true poetry. 
Extend your love, your ghomy liſts turn over, 
Aud conjure why one's tichliſs more than other ? 
is ticlliſb point requires your godſbip's view, 5 
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I gh and blood can ſolve it, fure 'tis you, 

Hecauſe you ſeem both god and devil too. J 

-F Durs, &c. D. R. 
A. Prodigious ſophiſter, thou bard profound, 
*ZThat doſt with thoughts inſcrutable abound, 

| 31:2mortals doſt define by fleſh and blood, 
And httle Fohn deriv'ſt, and Robin Hood ; 
Whoſe mighty genius and capacious brain 
Dioes guts and flutes and gliſter-pipes contain. 
Thy various raptures in thy writings ſhew _ | [ 
Thy muſe luxuriant and thy body too: 
But this your paſſion does alone abound, | 
Where thinner ſkin's with tender habits found. 
Q. Apollo, J wonder why matter, which 1 think 
| | vaturally. is a ponderous body, ſhould for a time be 
| © kept from the centre, while it is lodged in the clouds; 
and alſo why when it falls, it is ſo ſeparated, juſi as 
FF it were fifted through a fieve. 

A. The phenomenon is attributed to a twofold 
| © cauſe, to the motion of the wind converſant in that 


higher region, and the continual aſcent of other va- 
| © pours, which are aſſiſtant to the ſuſtaining the ſupe- 
| 


rior clouds. nd: | | 

As vapours are water rarefied, ſo either cold con- 
denſates them into drops of rain: or heat raiſes ſo 
large a quantity of them, as by joining with one 
another compoſe drops of ſuch a bigneſs, that they 
cannot be any longer ſuſpended in the air. 


ö . | Q. Gentle- 
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Q. Gentlemen, In maintaining e about (a Ag 
ewonderful works of nature, we generally find the fol. 9 he 
| lowing expreſſions fall in with the diſcourſe, viz, de- vil 
ficient and cee ee now I would willingly be 
informed whether in propriety of language we may not 9 be 
— uſe of the former, ſpeaking of animal production 3 
coming into the world without one or more parts na. 405. 
turally belonging to the whole ſpecies; as for ee 15 
à child wanting one or more fingers and toes : and why 
the latter may not be more properly applicable to natur; 
tranſgreſſing as it were the accuſtomed boundaries and li. I 
mits uſually 5 ereſeribed by her ſelf ; as by inverting th: 
propoſiti on, wwe ſuppoſe another child with more parti * 
or members than they commonly have by the regular 
and ordinary courſe of generation ? The premiſes oi : 
bred wery warm debates, and à firenuous oppoſition} 
from both parties, and all occafioned by the late inge. 
nious authors of the Athenian Oracle, who ſeem u # 
difalhuw the propriety of the former in any natural i 
Cauſes, Pray favour me with an anſwer in the nexi| * 
Apollo, and you will ty 2 doing oblige your bumbl; L 
fervant and admirer. E 
A. Words are but arbitrary ſigns of our conceptions, | 
and are taken ſometimes in a looſer, ſometimes in a 
ſtricter ſenſe. And therefore we are of opinion, 
that in common diſcourſe the word preternaturalf a 
may be allowed to denote even natural productions, # 
but are exceptions from the uſual courſe of nature, | 
(ſo you intend no farther by the word) though to,! 
ſpeak more ſtrictly and philoſophically even monlter: . dini 
muſt be granted natural. mi 
Lat night at the tavern among ff other d. ſeourſe, a £ 
di q eule aroſe, whether all living creatures had brains ar 1 l 
not? upon which one of the company (whether he had marc — 
brains than all of us or not 1 will not yet determine ) ſaii] Ratur- 
and perſified in it, that a horſe has none, and is the ond, may b 
creature that has nat. Your opinion herein will Very much | 
oblige yours, &C. : 
4. That an horſe hath no gall hath been an old þ ve 5 
erroneous opinion, but that he hath no brains is a 1 x 
7 new? Now ( 


e 
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| pew one ; and none but the brainſick or brainleſs 
Will rindicate it. 


Q. Pray Britiſh Apollo, What is the cauſe of thun- 
ger and lightning, and why it does not thunder and 
Y Be in cold weather as æbell as hot? By refobving 
| 3 10 you will oblige your ſubſcriber, 
A. Lightning is caus'd by the ſulphureous and ni- 
tous exhalations ſet on fire in the air. And the ſud- 
Wench of their accenſion disjects the air in ſo vio- 
ent a manner as to produce the ſound we call thun- 
er. And this gives a ſolution to the ſecond que- 

ion, ſince thoſe exhalations cannot be ſuppos'd to 
he ſet on fire in a cold air. 


Q. Gentlemen, Pleaſe to inform me how many lei- 
ers are contain d in the Engliſh alphabet, which 
Jeing now in diſpute is refer'd to your opinion? Aud 
19 4 kewiſe F the letter N in the Engliſh tongue is to be 
| accounted as a note of aſpiration or breathing only? Ex- 
„ ue this ſeeming impertinence in your humble ſervant. 
HA. We ſee no reaſon to recede from the common 
„ Fomputation of 24; for tho' the Latins look'd upon 
a he letter H as a ſpiral in compliance with the Greek, 
n, Fom whom they receiv'd their letters by E anden 
al ind his mother Carmentis; yet it is to be obſerv'd that 
16, d capital H was more anciently accounted a letter by 
e, he Greets themſelves. And tho? it be nothing but a 
breathing, yet that breathing gives a ſound to the ad- 
bpining vowel diſtindt enough to receive the deno- 
: bination of a letter. The letter K, tho' called pere 
inum by the Latins, is yet a native of England, as is 
Tident from the cuſtomary uſe of it: and tho” Z V 
ore — Greek letters with the Latius, and at beſt but 
aid] haturaliz d, yet that they are free-born with us 
may be collected from the common uſe of them in 
gur underiv'd appellatives. 
[4 17 That to be maſter of Latin, Greek and F wh 
we ſo many fleps to perfection in the Engliſh ke 1 15 
þ (my ſelf underſtanding neither ) moſt unhappily aſſur* . 
Now Gentlemen, your opinion whether or no it may bs: 
Vor. II. R attainef 
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attained without any of thoſe helps ? And if it may, lle 
method how, will extremely oblige yours, &c. 7 
A. As our Engliſ tongue has ſo much of the 
ſtamp of thoſe three languages, ſo it may be neceſ. 
ſary to be maſters of them all, if we wou'd arrive 
at what we may call abſolute perfection. | 1 
Q. Gentlemen, The following wager by mediation © 
of friends is ſubmitted to your determination; there- | F 
fore you are requeſied to inſert it into your next, be-. 
cauſe thereby you will prevent great differences between | 
two intimate friends, | = 
Upon the 20th of April laſt A lays 60 guineas with 
B, that C did not ride that day to D before night. 2 
*Tis admitted on both fides that C did ride to DF 
by 33 minutes after 8 in the evening. 1 
Dye gueſtion to be determined is, whether that was le 
ore night or not? 3 „% Tg, 
A. Since tis likely, that, the Gentleman, who ac- © *! 
cepted the wager, underſtood by the word zight, in 
the queſtion, no more than the deprivation of day.. 
light, 'tis our opinion, that if C arriv'd at his jour. 
ney's end before it was dark, the Gentleman repre- Þ 
. Tented under the letter B has won the wager. 
Q. Whether did maſt, Anchiſes for ZEneas, or Eneas th 
Vr Anchiſes. 5 2 5 . 
4. Tho' each ow'd his life to the other, we ſhould] ch. 
pet conſider, that what the one did was previous to! 
any obligations receiv'd, that what the other did Þ 
was but an act of gratitude, but a payment of the? 
debt. That the one was oblig'd for his moſt valuable 
time: the other for his moſt unprofitable days; the! A 
one for his whole life, the other but for a remnant Þ ©? 
of his life. That Anchi/es gave being and education Pie 
to Zneas, while Troy flouriſhed in its moſt proſpe- þ 
rous eftate, but eas prolong'd Anchiſes's life, when 
he could do nothing but bewail his country's ruin, 
When death would have been a welcome gueſt, 2 
bleſſed aſylum from impending miſery. Though yet 
we muſt acknowledge, that Seas has eminently the % 
advantage in oge particular, namely, that he rr 


his own life to preſerve his father's ; whereas Au 

hiſes by begeting, by educating his ſon, rather ex- 

ended, nay immortalized his own life, inaſmuch as 
eceaſed parents live in their ſurviving children. 


1 ing, and ſome of conceiving, but we have not read 
that the ſame hermaphrodite hath been capable of 
both. . 


F 1 Q. Gentlemen, I drfire to know why men wear 


3% 


= breeches, and women petticoats, ſince the breeches are 
) more proper for the defenſe of the female ſex ? 
A. We do not ſuppoſe that petticoats became 
* faſhionable, as being more or leſs defenſive to the 
fair ſex, but rather out of a regard to their modeſty, 
that being a. ſort of apparel entirely covering the 
lower parts, as legs, feet, c. But that which ſeems 
moſt accountable for it, is the cuſtom of the country. 
Q. I it @ greater fin to break a bare promiſe for 
'e. | | matrimony, than in any other part of friendſhip? 
A. As a promiſe to matrimony is a pretenſion to 
the moſt intimate friendſhip, a breach of that pro- 
miſe muſt conſequently receive ſome aggravation 
14 + thence. But if the perſon you deceive has been ſa 
ne - unhappy as to ſettle her affections upon ſo inconſtant 
ad! 2 lover, the injury you do her may be irreparable. 
ne!! But, ſuppoſing that ſhe may retrieve a heart fo very 
le ill beſtow'd, upon what aſſurance can you depend 
"he that you have not hinder'd her of a better match ? 
ant And in caſe you have, this ſure mult aggravate her 
jon! Preſent misfortune, if you are at once ſo unkind 
de- and falſe, as to forfeit your engagement to one, 
ph whom you had deſign'd for your ſecond ſelf. | 
in ! L deſire your opinion concerning the witch of Endor 
, end Saul: whether it was the real ſpirit of Samuel, or 
vet e devil in his ſhape, that the witch raiſed ; for foe 
h » | /*rmed to be affrighted when fhe ſaw the ſpirit, which 


*. tit might not ha ve been, had it been one of her fami- 
his I | 7 R 2 | lars > 


$ 
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liars; and what ſhe meant, when ſhe ſaid to Saul, Th : 
fee gods aſcending out of” the +; ; the whole hiſtory you | : 
will find in the 28th chapter of the firſt book of Samuel? 
A. Not to aſſume an air of aſſurance in ſo contro- | 
verted a point, we are rather inclined to think, | 
that the appearance was of a perſonated, not of a 
real, Samuel. And this opinion we ground upon the | 
followin · reaſons, 9 IJ 
1. We are apt to think with Tertullian (notwith- || 4 
ſtanding that Fuſtin Martyr is againſt us) that God ” 
would not ſuffer the ſpirit of ſo good a man, and ſo | 
One's a prophet to be at the diſpoſal of a notorious | 5 
wite ; 
2. Since God has ſo entirely forſaken Saul, that 
(as we read in 1 Sam. xxviii. 6.) he anſwer'd him Yr 
not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by pro- 
phets, we cannot readily perſuade our ſelves, that he | *» 
would favour him with ſo extraordinary a meſſenger # 
from the dead. = Iz 
. We cannot think that God would give ſuch 7 
ſeeming countenance to thoſe abominations he had | 4 
with ſo much ſeverity forbid. 11 
4. The apparition is ſaid to come out of the earth, a 
whereas (agreeable to our opinion of ſeparate exiſtence] | 7 


he ſhould have deſcended from above, + 
To the objection, how the devil could foretel the | 
iſſue of the battle, ſome think that God might ac- ye 
quaint him with it in order to puniſh Saul with fore- | J 
bodings of ſo terrible an event. But if this be too ſo 
harſh a ſuppoſition, the devil by his natural ſagacity þ of 
might ſee a more than ordinary tendency to ſuch an] Pre 
iſſue, and thence venture to ee, his oracle f uſe 
with a confident aſſurance. WW 
By the ſight of the apparition, as repreſentiag Sa. jv: 
muel, the witch might gather, that it was Saul ſhe Þ , 
had been communing with ; for the fright proceeded Þ be 
from a dread of Saul's diſpleaſure, who had been 04 5 a 
ſevere to ſuch abominable wretches. * 
Nor need we to wonder that the devil ſhould aſ. 


ſume ſo pious a ſtyle, ſince he wWas then acting the þ 
part Þ 
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8 part of a very pious man, and is ſo ready to tranſ- 

form himſelf into an angel of light, whenever it will 

promote his malicious enterprizes. And it was then 
his deſign to confound Saul with the fury of deſpair. 

Some may, perhaps, expect that we ſhould have 

1] 9 drawn a two-fold argument from that prediction of 
the apparitions, To morrow thou and thy ſons foal be 

© avith me; but we think it proper to paſs it by, be- 

cauſe to morrow may fignify no more than very 
® ſhortly ; and to be with Samuel! may imply no far- 
ther than to be in a ftate of death. 

As judges and grandees are in Scripture called gods, 

ſo the meaning of that expreſſion, / /ce gods aſcend: 

ing out of the earth, may import, that me ſaw appa- 

7 :itions under the form of uncommon perſonages. 

Q. Gentlemen, Since you fo much infiſied on an eter- 

ne aal eſſence to be drawn from the words I am, I have 

er | 4 = ſed the little ſcill in Hebrew I am maſter of, and find 

* there is no imperfect tenſe of the werb, but that the pre- 

4 | 2 tenſe is flill uſed for it, which made either the heed- 

d | 4 eſs or defegning iran Natur render it Jam, but the more 
© Ingenuous or ingenious tranſlators, 1 mentioned to yen, ren - 
dier if I was? 

L A. Sir, you ſeem to act two contrary parts at 
once, while you modeſtly infinuzte, that you are 
maſter of but little ſkill in the Fla tongue, and 
bet ſo far preſume upon that little ſkill, as to make 
your inſinuation good. For as there is no imperfect, 
ſo neither is there any preſent tenſe of the verb, tho“ 
of the participle there is. And Jam in Exodus is ex- 
I reſt by a future tenſe, which the Hebrews ſometimes 

de Y [7 uſe for a preſent. But were your remark true, yet 

© what were this to that expreſſion, before Abraham 
| | was, I am, in the Evangeliſt St. ohn, who wrote in 
he! Cre For ſure the Greek N will be now's to 
ed | have an imperfect tenſe. 

fo Þ Q Since the twins have ſome parts in common to both,. 
550 can they riſe from the dead with the ſame indivi- 

a. T7 bodies & 


„ 


art = : 43 4. It 
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A. It muſt be acknowledg'd, that ſome of the ar. 
; guments made uſe of in confutation of the obje&ion 


drawn from canibals (or man-eaters) are of no 
force in the caſe before us: But yet there are two 
arguments, which equally hold good in the preſent 7 
query. = 
1. To conſtitute the ſame individual body, there 
is no neceſſity of accurately reſtoring every ſingle 
part. If moſt of the parts are individually the ſame, = 
we never demur to its ſufficiency in our own works, 
why then ſhould we diſpute it in the works of 7 
God. 1 | | 
2. As every grain of corn includes an inſenſible 
feminal principle, which is both blade and ear entire, 
tho? it doth not viſibly diſcloſe it ſelf, till the reſt of 
the grain be corrupted ; ſo this preſent body may be 
but the exuviæ, or caſt-coat of ſome imperceptible 
PR, which at the general reſurrection ſhall ex- | 7 
ibit its ſelf in its genuine form. And therefore the 
twins may have theſe inſenſible principles entirely 7 
ſeparate and diſtin, notwithſtanding that they have | * 
part of their exuviz in common to them both. And 
this notion may the more readily be embraced, in | - 
that it is not only agreeable to the principles of phi- |? * 
loſophy, but alſo ſeems as it were included in thoſe 
_ expreſſions of St. Paul, to be met with in 1 Cor. xv. 
35, 36, 37, 38. V 
Q. Ye men of profound ſagacity, to me it ſeem | © 
range, that ſalt, hot in its own nature, ſhould condenſe © © 
and congeal water, even before the fire. 2 
A. Salt cannot be properly ſaid to congeal water, 
as being (according to your obſervation) naturally |” 
hot, but through its coagulating quality may condenſe 


— — . - 


it, which is rather by inſpiſſation than congelation. 
Q. Meſſieurs, Pray inſtruct your petitioner how he | f 
Hall away with the enſuing Jong vacation, having little | © a 
liberty, and leſ money. Yours ſolitary. 1 


A. Study the virtues of patience and abſtinence ; | - 
a right judgment in the theory may render the pzac- þ 
tice more agreeable, + | = 
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Q. Whether a woman hath not a right to know all her 
 husband's concerns? And in particular, whether ſhe may 
not demand a fight of all the leiters he receives ? which, 
I he denies, whether ſhe may not open them privately with- 
out his conſent ? CON IN? 
A. Gently, gently, good nimble fingered Lady, you 
run us out of breath and patience to trace your unex- 
= ampl'd ambition. What! break open your huſband's 
„letters; no, no, that privilege once granted, no chain 
could hold you; you would ſoon proceed to break 
in upon his conjugal affection, and commit a burg- 
© lary on the cabinet of his authority. But to be ſeri- 
© ous, tho' a well-bred huſband would hardly deny a 
== wife the ſatisfaction of peruſing his familiar letters, 
we can no ways think it prudent, much leſs his duty, 
de to communicate all to her, ſince moſt men, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as are employed in public affairs, are often 
= entruſted with important ſecrets, and ſuch as no 
he Vife can reaſonably 2 to claim the knowledge of. 
ly | Q. Mr. Apollo, My wife has ſeveral ſons, of which 1 
> | fancy the eldef? to be my own, the reſt are pagans; J 
d 7 would put my ſon out apprentice, and hear every where 


« 
pet Ah 
a $1. 

S 


in tzlat you have the beſt trade in the kingdom : I am told 
TS ; 4 alſo, that wit is the onle current coin at Delphos. Pray 
fe 


but little, but I would ſpare him ſome of my own to do 
lum god. 
A. The eſſay, you have already given us, diſcovers 
the counterfeit; and where the father is a bankrupt, 
the ſon has but an indifferent proſpect; rather pro- 
poſe another of your wife's, ſince it's probable, ſhe 
Ily was ſeduc'd by one, who had more wit than her 
> huſband. ES - 5 
Q. Can pon give us a plauſible reaſon to believe, that 
„% | | the lines writ in your own praiſe (tho we own you deſerve 
them) are not of your own invention ? Js 
A. Since it is common to find publiſhed (and by 
e; the moſt modeſt authors) commendatory poems 
ic. | upon a ſecond edition of a treatiſe, tho' calculated 
9 1 * 1 T - 
for the entertainment of but a little part of the town; 
be- R 4 why 
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why ſhould we be ſuſpected of ſuch artifices, after 
we have had the good fortune (as is evident by our 
ſucceſs) to give more general ſatisfaction and enter- | 4 
tainment than any before us? We can aſſure you, we | 
have on our files a far greater number than thoſe we | 
have publiſhd ; which alſo we refrain'd, till we 
found the authors of them reſented it as a ſlight to q | 
them. 8 ; 
Gentlemen, Some . gase not found W te | 
their queſtions for ſeveral weeks together, conclude ou 
fer only your own queſtions ; how will you clear your © 5 
ſelves from their accuſations ? * 
A. Such perſons little think that their accuſation 


are the greateſt compliments to us ; for any man of £ 
3 ſenſe muſt be convinced, that to offer to the world 
{uch a vaſt number of queſtions, with their Golations n 


in all arts and ſciences, each member of the ſociety Þ 
muſt be a walking library. As to our delays in an! 
ſwers, it is ſufficient to lay, that we have often be. 

| tween 2 and zoo queſtions. before-hand. | - 

i 53 gent ilbuomo a Italia, mirand fi rrolte, wolte, & 3 i 

0 . Signore, noi non abbiamo da fare con il nego· 1 

| iio della repoblica, e dopo queſta volta, non vogliamo ( 
mandare riſpoſi alle queſtione che non ſono ſcritte ] I; 

nella lingua bnglefe. Siamo di V. 'S. ſervitori humi- Þ j 


{ Hſſimi, Sc. | 2 
l Q Vie jons of Apollo, . 
0 | a? 0 all s are ſhallow, | 1; 
if | 1s * ring hard queſtions and quibbles; 7: 
0 = But je ſcorn all thoſe mean toys, 15 : 
* More fitting for ſehool boys Ir 
Tb ſelving impertinent riddles. Live 

| The reaſon pray ſhow, | s 

| From high hills how fprings > TR ES. 1 
4 For eater ſpout up in earth's venter, | | A 
a In the walleys no doubt, 0 2 
Mill more likely guſb out, 8. 

They lying far nearer the center & a 4 


| | Fit querits Pax ſent, 


us Tim too impertinent, 
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TI for bear for the future to trouble ou; 
And for your ſpeedy anſwers, 
Tl be at your command, Sirs, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, R. W. 
A. You do wiſely to ſhow, 
f 1 From Apollo you'd know, 
* Whence ſprings upon mountains find place; ; 
Since they flow from the ocean, 
(For that is our notion) 
Whete he nightly concludes his race. 
Subterrancous heat, 
That makes ſalt- water ſweet, 
Makes it upwards in vapours to riſe; 
And condenſe into fountains, 
Upon the high mountains, 
' Whoſe ſummits advance to the fkies, 
The query you ſent, 
We eſteem'd pertinent 3 

But hereafter pray wait for your turn; 

. And in expecting an anſwer, 


* 
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5 3 Be at our command, Sir, 
>" | Nor thus impatienthy burn. 
mo Had Coriolanus your benigner taſte, 


f 1 gentle numbers wou'd have touch d his mind, 
mi. ih the ſublimeſt) joys of paſſion bleſt, 
ps left me room to doubt that he wwas kind; 

But action's the true inden of the foul, 
1 niceſt bg its and ſentiments declare, 
© For love's ſtrong paſſion nothing can cont roul, 
* eyes, in words, and motions will appear 3 


Mine does exert its pow'r, my pen, my Rh 


vel) attempts 10 paint the pleaſing pain, 


© Then draws his beauties whence the paſſion ſprung, 


„h ſoftly tells, aubat 1 for him ſu uſtain 3 . 
As Tell me, tell me, why my gen'rous fre 
Hannot with equal love 12 foul inflame, 

Since to exalted heights it does aſpire, 

2 bold, a meaner friendſlup in liſdain 2 


b 


Pl . THY 


— — 
S 


By cruel congueſi, many ſtill deſtroys, 


And live for ever happy as before; 
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4. How long will lovely AMARET e 1 
In gentle notes that wound each liſt'ning ear ? AF 
How long, alas! will ſhe delight in pain, 6 
Which choice, not fate, inclines her ſoul to bear? 
Strange paradox of ve! that vanquiſh'd maid, 


What beauty gives her paſſion has betray'd, 
And love miſplac'd daſn'd all her bec#ning joys : 

One way, and only one does yet remain, 
Whereby % peace of mind you may reſtore, 
Abandon d eaſe, and your bleit ſtate regain, 


Change Heedleſi fair one, change your fighted love, . 
And blef s ſome dying he with mutzal flame: 1 
So ſhall the wings of pleaſure round you move, 
And fan th' dee fires that blaze & ax fame. 
Apollo. %, 
Whence tis 1 pray, 
The ancient enſtom came ; | S | 
Stockings to throw, - I, 
Im jure you know) 1 — 
At bridegroom and his dame? = 
A. When Britons bold, J 
Beded of old, | a 
Sandals were backward thrown ; 5. E 
Ihe pair to tell, 
That ill or well, | E 
The act was all their own. u 
Q. Apollo's bright ſons, | to 
M bo anfawer moſt puns, | 4 
And conundrums the public do ſend ye, I 
Pray pardon a friend, EF! 


Who one queflion does ſend, 9 
To be ſatisſh) d, not to offend ye. | = % 


ur grandmother Eve | I Four 
Had a fon we believe, | = 


by the once happy mortal old Adam, x 

Since ſome midavife's clear fight, Ho For y 
Brought the boy to the light, =_ 

Pray tell us | the name of that Mapa | bn: I 
A. Hal 
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A. Hail, wonderful ww, 
The mark you have hit, | 
And we yield to your matchleſs conundrum ; 
Should the Cychps let fly 
| All the bolts of the ſky, 
You ane would bid fair to Abende em. 
| L But blame us not, pray, 
C 1 If we venture to ſay 
T hat the midwife to EE was dame NATURE; F | 
Pour wit had the ſame, | = 
For had Arr play'd that game, l 
You had manag'd your queſtion much better, f 
b bay Dear Mr. Apollo, | 
Becauſe 1 won't teize ye 
= HWith needleſs long queſtions, 
'3 M hich I find do not pleaſe 
C... grant me an anfuer to this f one J ſend 7 ye, 
Ad you will oblige me to continue a friend t ye. 
Charming Sylvia, whom I love, 
All the reſt of her ſex above, 
| FT 20 foe lately left her fuoain to languiſh 
'\' For the bliſs Tonce had taſted, 
And admir dwhillt it laſted; 
= once more conſents to cure my anguiſh. 
But for fear /be again ſhould leave me, 
And of all thoſe joys bereave me; 
Pleaſe to teach me by what art 
I may hope to heep her heart? 
Vur anſiuer if you ſend with all expedition, 
bly oblige your ſervant, in all due ſubmiſſion, A. B, 
A. In ſhort, Mr. Querift, 
I \ Unwilling to teize us, ny 
| Your yet too long queſtion | | 
Don't mightily pleaſe us; | 
For if ſuch hard queries you continue to ſend us, 
{Your wit will more hurt than your favours befriend us us. 
1 Why ſhould you your miſtreſs blame, 
When your ſelf ſtill do the ſame ? 
For you change ſo often 1 in your verſe, Sir, 
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Hal, 
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As if the miſtreſs whom you chuſe 
Was couſin german to your muſe, 
And took a great delight to rehearſe her; 
But for fear this ſhould not pleaſe ye, 
We'll yet farther ſtrive to eaſe ye, 
If you a way to keep her heart would find, 
2 Marry your Ha, while ſhe's in the mind. 
5 1 Once I was counted a promiſing child, 
| V ou will believe our houſe- -heeper Grace, 
Of leer of wit I could not have fail" d, 
75 all did agree, I came on apace ; 
But an unlucky rap of the cradle 
, *Tavas turn d my brains adlb, 
And made in my head a ſoft place. 
Why, is it not ſtr ange 
There ſhould be ſuch a change ? 
1 might hawe been wiſe as Apollo, 
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Fit had not been for | 8 
That ſon of a cur, © | = 
Our ſlecpy- headed blundering fellow. T] 
Mo A. is pity, ſweet babe, you met ſuch a knock 3 1 
9 From whence ſuch misfortunes have ſince comeP 
i to pals, | 


In rend'ring ſo tender your once ſolid block, | 4 
Tho Grace it protected from be'ng chought af 
_ . \ | aſs. x 
bl 1 And yet too, perhaps, the fellow well knew, 
| : No hurt could enſue þ 
By turning of brains, where no brain there was; BH 


But if it be thus 3 

As related to us, | = © 

Concerning the rap on your crown, S | 

The devil is in ye. F 

For an inſipid ninny, W 

To publiſh it thus to the town. = # 
. Q. Gentlemen , accidentally meeting abt a Gentleman, £ 
b | who maintain d that fornication was allow'd by Scripture 
= and producing the 7th chapter of the 14 epiſtle 7o ti 
A Corinthians, the 36, 37, 38 verſes, to prove his a 
4 „ ſertion, which according to my notion is quite againſt ip 
„ | | | till 

Þ Bet 3 


de. Baris Arorro. 373 
q notion he has imbib'd ; but not being able to convince each 


bisher, we re ſolv' dito defire your learned Society's expoſition 
= of the text, which I doubt not will he much to the ſati/* 


HS IOC ES 
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3 
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Faction of yours, H. E. ö 
Ai. In caſe we could not expound the paſſage in i 
any other ſenſe, we ſhould yet have reaſon to allow _ | 
that the author had another meaning, tho' unintelli- 
gible to us, ſince he ſo frequently and ſeverely in- lj 
veighs againſt fornication, as an heinous fin. Nor { 
can Libertines pretend, that St. Paul had either for- — 
got himſelf, or had chang'd his ſentiment, ſince, as Y 
the whole tenor of this very chapter runs upon a I 
married and a virgin late, ſo its introduction re- 1 


© commends perpetual virginity, and expreſly forbids 
©” the fin of fornication. It is good, ſays this patron 
of chaſtity, for a man not to touch a woman; ne- 
vertheleſs, to avoid fornication, let every man have 
bis own wife. „„ rh e 
And tho' interpreters diſagree in their comments 
on this place, yet none of their expoſitions can be 


ch vureſted to favour ſo abſurd a tenet. And that inter- 


ome pretation, which to us ſeems to bid the faireſt for 
the true, entirely overthrows ſo extravagant a no- 
tion. 5 | | SP 9977 
t uf Some expound the paſſage of parents or guardians; 
 F. others of perſons under the obligation of a contract; 
w, | but others again more truly (in our opinion) take the 
I Vord wirgen (by an eaſy figure) to denote virginity. 
vas; ] And then that noted ſentence, F any man think that 
| he behaweth himſelf uncomely towards his virgin (or vir- 
ginity) refers to a notion common to both Jews: 
and Gentiles, that to live a ſingle (tho' a chaſte) life 
after ſuch an age, was an unſeemly thing, and that 
there was a natural turpitude in perpetual celibacy. 
And when it is ſaid, Let him do what he will (Greek, 
d Jas Tory) the meaning is, Let him who is thus: 
- perſuaded, act agreeably to what ſuch a perſuaſion 
- would incline him, namely, let him marry, _ 


But 


I 
a 

"2 
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But becauſe ſome may give the preference to tze 
other expoſitions, we beg leave to offer our objecti- 
Ons. | 73 
1. When it is ſaid at wer. 37. 1F any one hath power 
over his own will, the moſt natural interpretation would 
refer the words to the gift of continency, agreeable 
to thoſe expreſſions of our bleſſed Lord, where ſpeak- | 
ing of an unmarried life, he ſays, All men cannot re- 
ceive this ſaying, ſave they to whom it is given; but 


the words in ſuch a ſenſe as this cannot be applied 


to the other expoſitions; ſince in the one, not the 


father's gift of continency, but the daughter's ſhould 


be conſulted; and in the other, not the man's only, 


but the virgin's alſo, to whom he is betroth'd. 
2. That parents and guardians are excluded hence, 


we may gather from the tenor of the context, ſince 
throughout the reſt of the chapter the Apoſtle treats 


of perſons, not under the power of others, but at 


their own diſpoſal. And the disjunctive tranſition, 


if attended to, will fairly imply, that he here makes 


a particular exception of perſons under the ſame de- 


nomination. _ „„ 
3. Ihe ſame expoſition ſeems re futable from that 
expreſſion, Let them marry ; fince it is a turning off 


to other perſons, ſo is it of too ſtrain'd a nature to 


be readily admitted. : 
4. The other interpretation may be confronted with 
that difagreeing ſentence, he that giveth her in mar- 


riage. For ſure it is an impropriety of ſpeech to ſay 


of any one that he gives a virgin in marriage to him- 
fell. 1 


Q Have flones a natural growth and decay as wege- 


tables have? 


A. It is much diſputed amongſt philoſophers con- 


cerning the generation of ſtones, but moſt of them 
hold that they are liquors concreted in the earth, 74 
poſing ſeveral mixtures to be there excreted by ſub- 


terraneous fires, which are diſſipated through the in- 


ward paſſages of the earth, and are there conſolidated 


as we find them. ER 
* Q. Gentle- 
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Q. Gentlemen „I defire to know why the word hackney 


EIS * 
5 % vs . 
8 "IS 


c. | | 

A4. The uſe of the word hackney was originally 
cConfin'd to a horſe, and is derived from the German 
word hackeww, or the Engliſb hack (i. e. pungere) be- 


© hired. 
Q. When a man looks ill-humoured, why is it ſaid, he 
= looks as the devil looked ever Lincoln? 


A. That there are ſuch creatures, is a truth com- 


e- monly prov'd by thoſe who travel into Egypt, where 


in orchards adjoining to the city of Grand Cairo great 
at Þ numbers of theſe Camelions are found amongſt the 
ff |: oraſs, of a ſhape and ſize not much unhke an ordi- 
to nary lizard ; their heads are very large, their necks in- 
flexible, and their tails extremely long: their natural 
th colour is a yellowiſh green, with white ſpots about 
the back and belly, tho' they generally appear to be 
2 | of the fame colour with the place they fit on. As for 
n- | their ſubſiſting on air alone, we are convinc'd by ex- 

perience that it is a falſe notion, ſince they prey upon 
ge. | flies, by the Mop of a tongue naturally hollow, which 
| tl 


1 they extend ſwiftly to a conſiderable length: but that 


p- 


other viſible nouriſhment, 
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= | in uſed to ſeveral things hired, as a hackney horſe, coach, 


caauſe the horſes are as it were hacked and hewed by 


air is their chief nutriment, is evident from their 
Mm | ſwelling immediately after having imbib'd it freely, 
and being often kept 12 or 14 months without any 


Q. M.. Apollo, what it the reaſen that the ſein of 
© blackmoor is ſoſter than that of a white ? Yours, Pompey. 
A4. The ſoftneſs of a black's ſkin, Mr, Pompey, 2 | 
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ceeds from the thinneſs of it; for it is obſerved by 1 
anatomiſts, that thoſe born in hot countries have 

Q. Lb the riceiv'd report of London bridge's Being 
founded upon wool true? if not, pray what do you think | © 


much thinner ſkins than thoſe in cold. 


to be the foundation thereof ? 


A. London bridge was firſt built of timber, and after | 
of ſtone, and the foundations of ſuitable materials 


that vulgar ſaying aroſe from wool's being the prin- 
cipal product of the kingdom, and chief ſource of its 
wealth, and therefore called the foundation of that 


_ expenſive work; it being alſo maintained in repair by 


tolls paid for loads of wool brought over it, and the 


product of lands applied to that uſe. 


Q. Gentlemen, pray how long is it fince the ſmoking 
zobaceo, and the taking ſnuff hath been in uſe here in Eng- 
land ; the time when they were firſt brought over, and 
how, and by whom? ! 


4, Snuff, though the uſe of it has been long known 


to ſuch as were by merchandiſing, or other means, 


familiar with the Syaniſb cuſtoms, has been till lately 
a perfect ſtranger to the practice of the Britiſb na- 
tion, and like our other faſhions came to us from 


France; but the uſe of tobacco-ſmoking was intro- 


duc'd by Sir Valter Raleigb, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth; and ſince a comical ſtory depends upon the 


relation, it may not be unacceptable to the Queriſt 


and the public. ohh 

Sir Walter, having imitated the Indians by delight- 
ing in their favourite weed, was unwilling to diſuſe it, 
and therefore, at his return to England, ſupplied him- 
{elf with ſome hogſheads, which he plac'd in his own 


ſtudy, and generally indulg'd himſelf in ſmoking ſe- 


cretly two pipes a day; at which times he order'd a 


ſimple fellow, who waited at his ſtudy door, to bring 


him up a tankard of old ale and nutmeg, always laying 
aſide the pipe when he heard his ſervant. coming. But 
while he was one day earneſtly employ'd in reading 
ſomething which amuſed him, the fellow enter'd, 


and ſurprizing his maſter, as the ſmoke aſcended 
| thickly 
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I airs alarm'd the family, with repeated exclamations, 


I W hat's the beſt and readicft way | 


For a young and baſhful lower has rex fehn +6 SY 
2 s 7 paſſron to azſcover,  — EY 


? WV ben the charming fairs too wiſe, 
Jo know the language of his eyes; 
I Ferme not at all to underſtand 

3 ; His eager graſping of her hand ; 
urns the ſofteſt things, the fool 


Can jay, into mere ridicule ; 


Beauty, wit, and goalike merits; 
Inſtruct him how to addreſi her, and 
Oblige your ſervant to command? 


Modern ode is briſker grown; 

5 Ancient lovers ſqueez'd the hand, 
Thoſe of late the lips command ; : 
What the eyes were ud to ſay, 

| Now the tongue repeats all day. 
If you then her heart would move, 
© Briſkly tell the fair, you love; 
Tell her, ſhe for man was made, 
And ſhould never be afraid; 
Since ſhould ſhe your wiſhes curſe, 
J Jer to one ſhe meets a worſe, 


| And thoſe reſplendent glories they diſplay; 5 | | 
| On earth ten thouſand objects pleaſe his Abt, 4 
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hickly from his mouth and the bole of the pipe, he 
threw the ale directly in his face, and running down 


that his maſter was on fire in the inſide, and before 
fo could get up ſtairs would be burnt to aſhes, 
Q. Prithee, honeſt Delphian, ſay 


She's no fortune, but en 


A. Prithee, change your whining tone, 


Q. Heavens radiant orbs the eyes of man ſurvey, 


All ver diverting, and 4005 ver delight. 

EMufic's harmonious ſound revives his ſoul, 

And all impetuous paſſions does controul 3 
Euch'd by the artful hand with flrange Jurprize, 
be ra d foul to quick attention ies. 
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The yearh tribute of the grateful ſpring, 
From nature's lap does fragant odours bring; 
Wheſe various fwveets, fan d by the wanton air, 
Our fainting vitali with new life repair. 
The grateful pleaſures we in banquets find, 
Words are deficient to expreſs the mind. 
Through earth's expanſive globe are objects fought, 
/o pleaſe the tafle, and gratify the thought. 
' The hwely nymph with all her conquering charms, 
The captive foul with eager tranſports warms 3 
In love's meander'd paths aſpire to run, 
And for enjoyment ſlrives, though ſure to be undone. 
Since then from all delights unknown to riſe, 
And each a bleſſing ſent from head n we prize ; 
From which of theſe the greateſt joys do flow, 
YT” impartial judges, lis of you Pd know 3 
To your ſublimer judgments I appeal, | 
And beg that you'd the mighty doubt reveal ? 
Then like that light which gilds yon eaftern ſky, 
To foreign climes Apollo's name ſball ly, 
A. Topow'rful fight the palm is juſtly due, 
Whence the Creator in his works we view, 
The ſpacious earth admire and ſcrutinize, 
And in a moment trace the diſtant ſkies. 
Q. Apollo, Tell me the reafon why 
When to my love I do come nigh, 
1 feel a pulſe in every vein, 
And in a moment have a pleaſing pain: 
Oh teach me how my love for to purſue ? 
In doing which Dll be oblig d to you. | 
A. The reaſon's plain, thou fond enquirer, 
That would be titled love's admirer; : 
A ſtrong defire of any good _ 
KRouzes the ſpirits, . accends the blood; 


Hence pulſes ſeem to agitate your veins, 

And hence 'tis rhiming ſo affects your brains. 
Q. Erroneous Phoebus, 
In minimis rebus, 


For your godſhip tis time to lay down, 


= Your paltry werſe 

= *'Tis a ſhame to rehearſe; 
Mik your nonſenſe you bully the town, 
Due thin air of the hill, 

You ſons of the quill, 


. s Lp 
N „5 
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Then leave ( if you're wiſe) 

= Tour bills of advice; 

Vis but trucking for pedlar's gains, 
Al. Such a pedling report 

© Sure did never reſort | 

Jo the ſhrine of illuſtrious Phabys : 


No ballading ſot 
1 A 

Such a ſatyr cer wrote 
u omnibns witee diebus. 


Prithee ceaſe then to bait us, 

1 Good Profeſſor Hiatus, 

| Jince thy gingle does plainly declare, 
|} Thatwhatever our quill _ 
May receive from that hill, 

Thou didſt never yet taſte of that air. 
Q. Tu Apollo“ fon, 


Tuou're a ſen a gun, 
Made up with bambogſie, 
Du direct I'll puzzle; 


| Pray howw many feet has a lhowſe ? 
Have recourſe to your head, 
Fear there they were bred: 
Du may lool any where, 
] believe they are there 
Tei me have noſhuffling excuſe. 
A. "Tis plain we were right 

In the gueſs of our knight, 

By the ſubjeQ which ſhines 
In his elegant line22?2?2?2? 
And's wrath like a taylor's expreſſed: 
Ik̃ from long converſe 
Vou cannot rehearſe 
How many they have, 
| Our labour to ſave 
Yu Next ſumming pray number the reſt, 
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N 4 as purg doff the ſtrength of your brains ; 
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Q. In the 2 Kings 1. 17. Jehoram the ſon of Ahab 
reigned over Iſrael in Ahaziah's fead, in the ſecond jeu, 
of Jehoram, ſen of Jehoſhaphat, king of Judah; but al 
the 3d chapter he is ſaid to begin his reign over Ira 8 


in the 18th of Jehoſhaphat. This ſeems to imply that fe. * 


horam he ſon, and ſehoſhaphat the father reign'd to. 2 


ther, for in the latter place *tis plainly meant of the rein} 
not of the life) of Jehoſhaphat, and why not in the fa, 


mer, ſince "tis expreſi'd in the ſame manner ? but to ſa i* 


that the ſon and father reigned together, ſounds odd, arif 1 
ſeems inconſiſtent ; for Jehoram, Ahab's fon, was king ii 


Iſrael, and Jehoſhaphat himſelf was king of Judah WR 


What kingdom then for young Jehoram (Jehoſhaphat" 1 
ſon ? ) did he ſhare in the kingdom with. his father? f 
what can be the meaning of that expreſſion, In the f. N 


cond year of Jehoram, ſen of Jehoſhaphat ? 


A. As odd as it may found for a father and ſaf 
to reign ſome time together, yet as it has been fie 
quently practis'd in many parts of the world, ſo wÞ* 
expreſly learn it (with reference to the very queſtion 


you propoſe) from the ſacred text, 2 Kings viii. 16. 


Q. In the 24 book of Kings we read that Elijah wa N 8 


taken up into heaven in the rezgn of Jehoſhaphat A, 


Judah; and yet in 2 Chr. xx1. 12. wwe reed, that then 


came a letter from Elijah to king Jehoram, ſon of Jeho- ©" 


ſhaphat. I defire to knoww how this writing was convey * 
from whence and by whom carried, and how he, being u 


heaven, could know what was done on earth? 


A. The whole difficulty vaniſhes at once, if we 


but conſider Fehoram began his reign in 7eho/ſaphats 2 | 


life time, and was partner with his father in the king! 
dom; for ſo we read 2 Kings viii. 16. In the fab pe 
of Jehoram 2he ſon of Ahab King of Iſrael, Jehoſhapha 
being king of Judah, Jehoram the f5n of Jehoſhaphat, Þ* 
king of Judah, began to reign; and therefore Fla; 
might have ſent the letter to king Fehoram, while We 
 Feboſhaphat was yet alive, but had committed the 


«Te 4 


Q. Da- 0) þ 
IE bs * 


chief management of ſtate affairs to his ſon. 


bal Q. David in Scripture is ſaid to be a man after 

„a own heart. And God, Levit. xix. 18. expreſly 

, thou ſhalt not avenge, or bear any grudge, Pray 

 FKoncile this with 1 Kings ii. 5, 6, 8. | 
And if Apollo's ſons the prophet can 

By reaſons flrong from malice clear, 

With which moſt of opinion are 
He died, they will oblige their ſervant then. 

A. We ſhould here conſider David in a public ca- 
eity, both as acting the king himſelf, and giving 
Hs laſt inſtructions to a king, his ſucceſſor ; and 
Etficrefore as out of a zealous indignation againſt no- 
Etorious wickedneſs, he might think ſuch daring of- 
fenders unworthy of the breath they drew; ſo he 
- © Might conceive alſo, that his ſon would not be bleſt 
with an happy reign, ſhould he be ſo negligent of 
jſtice as to bear the ſword in vain. Add to this, 
Fiat he might conclude it to be of dangerous conſe- 
.| quence to ſuffer {ſuch men to live; not only from 
| the miſchief they themſelves might do, but alſo from 
e encouragement other perſons might receive from 
h fatal an impunity. And 'tis very obſervable that 
[David inſiſts as earneſtly on the villainies that Foab 
5% hd done to others, as on the treaſon that SHimei had 
F@mmitted againſt himſelf, And thus David died, 
it became a monarch, in the very execution of his 
| yal office. 

Þ» And thus, we hope, with a ſucceſsful zeal 
will; Me have th' indicted prophet clear'd, 
%! Me have his memory endear'd, 
ting 75 Tho? deeper wounded than with pointed Reel. 
mm Q. How do you reconcile thoſe two places in Ruth iv. 


phat rely ver. 4. And he ſaid, I will redeem it, with 


hat, Ver. 6. 1 . cannot redeem it? + a 
ia 4. The man api to purchaſe the land, 
-hile though it might be attended with inconveniences) 
| the ll he heard that there was a wife in the caſe, and 
Men was as willing to decline it. e 
© Q. Gentlemen, I have obſer ved, that by laying a piece 
De- bread in water, the water will riſe up in the bread con- 
: 7 ſiderably 
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ſurface of the water, which being greater on th} 


is laid, forceth the water to aſcend into the bread, 34 


and the liquid, the laſt will not riſe, but fink. Heng: F 


apt to — 52 oy: or bo not. | 1 
1 does Fefuits bark prove purgative in foul Bo 
bodies, and afiringent in others? | $ 
A. It is allowed by all phyſicians, that the Peraviafty 
bark is naturally aſtringent, and therefore proves pu- 


 1diofyncracy of bodies, or thro' its meeting or fer 


f ” foul was free and calm, no ſtorm appear d, 


fiderably above the ſurface of the water, into which i | 
75 zmmer/ed 3 for which perha 4 Jou may give me 10 'Y 
more ſatisfactkory account than I have hitherto met with) 7 

A. The true reaſon of that phænomenon we tab! 
to be the different action and preſſure of the air on til 


other parts of it, than it is on that on which the breal | 
it will into any other ſolid bodies that are apt to b 
made wet, or to be ſoak'd in the water; for if tle 
body immers'd is not apt to be made wet, then th 
air having ſtill a free paſſage between the ſolid bo 


it comes, that a pen being dipt in ink, either th 
ink riſes in it, or does not, according as the pen i 


ative only by reaſon of ſome peculiar temper «| 


menting with ſome heterogeneous humour in the 


ſtomach, whereby irritation is cauſed, and expulſion? 


propagated. 5 | 7 
Q Whatu the reaſon of the changing of the auindi 
A. The variation of the winds proceeds from the N. 


motion of vapours and exhalations, the diſpoſition Þ* *; 


of the earth, and the aſperity and inequality of tie 
ſuperficies thereof, as mountains, valleys, woods 
Sc. whereby their courſes are retarded and turnet. 

Q. Long by Orinna's precepts did 1 move, f 
Nor was my heart a foe or flave to love, | 


hile my own ſex my love and friend/bip ſhar'd : 
The men with due reſpect I always us d, 
And proffer'd hearts ftill ciuily refus'd; 
This was my fate, when young Alexis came 
With all th expreſſions of an ardent flame; 
; 4 6 
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„ baffes all the objectiont I can make, 

u ſights ſuperior matches for my ſake ; 

"Our humours ſeem for one another made, 

rd all things elſe in equal balance laid ; 

be him too, and could wouchſafe to wear 

De matrimonial hoop, but that I fear 

s he ſoould not continue, cauſe Im told 

Pat awomen ſooner far, than men, grow old; 

h ſome years am eldeſt of the two, 

erefore, pray Sirs, adviſe we what to di? 

3 The match by your counſel | 

E Shall fall or advance, 

4rd if jou foy @ wedding, 

I invite you to dance. 

iA. If *tis your age alone retards your ue, 

Jou may with eaſe that groundleſs fear remove, 

Por if you're older, you are wiſer too, 

Ince few in wit muſt hope to equal you. 

Jou may ſecurely therefore crown a joy, 

Pot all the plagues of hymen can deſtroy. 

For tho' in marriage ſome unhappy be, 

hey are not ſure ſo Fair, ſo wiſe as thee, 
Then ſwiftly by wedding, 

PFPeuͤlfil your deſign, 

And tho! Phebus ne er dances, 

He'll all that day ine. 

Nen Strephon frft addreft my love, 

© Expiring at my feet; © | 

# bat tes & Abs expreſs d the ſwain, 

= What ſolemn vows repeat: 

Hut when I yielded to his arts, 

And fill d his longing arms, 

Wo mere I heard of fighs or darts, 

No more of Sylvia's charms: 

Lree waning moons have fill 'd their orb 

| Since that deluſive day; 

(be ſudden cauſe of ſuch @ change, 

| Great Apollonians ſay ? 
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A. Our paſſions various objects court, 
W hich divers ways allure, 
Where thoſe are in duration ſhort, 
Theſe cannot long endure. 
Some motives take from love of change, 
And ſuch are quickly paſt, 
And others beauty make their choice, 
Which like that flower muſt laſt: 
But they who meet with wit like yours, 
Yet own inconſtant hearts, 
"Tis *cauſe they want the ſenſe to make 
A judgment of your parts. 
Q. Once I was bleſs'd (ob]"glorious happy ſlate ) 


With a true friend, whoſe virtues avere innate : 


Dye ties of blood or kindred never knew 


A friendſhip fo ſincere, ſo firm and true: 
The greateſt troubles could not our love annoy, 
Our pleaſures mutually aue did enjoy; 
Seduc'd by profit, forcd by friends to part, 
A lovely fwain obtain'd the female's heart. 
Naw whether friendſhip 720 bly can laſt, 
After the matrimonial act is paſl ? 
4. If genuine friendſhip you hereby profeſs, 


No matrimonial act can make it leſs ; 


No ſublunary pow'r can hurt that ſtate, 
Which ay” the ſmiles, and n the frowns d 
ate. 
Q. Sons of Apollo, men of ſenſe, 
That piercing wit have gain d, 
In forty ſhillings, how many pence 
And farthings are contain'd ? 
A. School-boys can tell how many d 
Your puny ſum coatains ; 
But would you poſe Apollo ſenſe, 
Bid him ſum up your brains. 
8 Admirers all, aue do behold and ſee 
Dye bright Apollo's fam'd ingenuity ; 
Amongſt the ambitious throng ? now w begin ; 
I dull agu to put in: 
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Vio can fupidity forbear to be 
ade happy in this great degree! 
Jil reſolve this hard queſtion, Sirs, of mine, 


nd by your ſervant "twill be thought moſt kind. 


Whether her pretending lover loves her, or no, 
And what inſtances of love he ought to ſhow ? 
Dur fpeedy anſwer I ſhall hope to ſee, 
In which you'll oblige your ſervant Dorothy. 
HA. God a mercy Dot , we behold and ſee, 
And wonder into the bargain as much as thee. 
ive us leave among the ambitious N 
Jo admire your queſtion and praiſe your ſong. 
* Etupidity amongſt females will be now forgot, 
For thy wwzt will wipe away thy ſex's blot, 


How may a virgin truly know, © : © 


: quer: 
For at verſifying Apollo can't come near ye. 


| r ry whether he is a poet or no, 3 

Tor ſympathy muſt make your humble ſervants ſo. 
Thus we've reply'd as our wit runs, 

And remain your admirers all Apolh's ſons. 

Q. Apollo's famous ſons, make me jo wiſe, 

| To know whence furious earthquakes do ariſe ? 

A. Winds long impriſon'd in the gloomy earth, 
Gain force at laſt, and rend themſelves a birth. 

Q. Mr. Apollo, you having xuch a mort of wit, 

he like I'm xi e 1] nir yet wound, 

| Pray in your next, if you think wit, 

Lell me why fome tea coles call round? 

A. Vor reaſon vitch, when Roger's drunk, 

And vot to pay, he calls to zee, | 

Vor treating of himſelf and punk, 

Quoth he, this a round reck'ning be. 


A copy of verſes occaſſon'd by the late Happy vie in 
))) — . 
H ! how FAuE“'s laden trumpet Hoarſely ſounds, 


As if it felt, not told loſt Gallia's wounds; 


vns d 


Hy 


* we muſt roughly reſolve the ſmoothneſs of your 


If you would the truth of your lover know, j 
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| thro miſconception ) æuas ( as you confe/s ) enough to conini 


nus and Grotius, I was. And that will amount i 


zn that meaning. | „ 


7 el 
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Around the frighted globe ſhrill echoes ſpread, 
The tow'ring hopes of widow'd France are dead; 
The drooping LiLy ſinks, and paler grows, 
While groves of laurel crown the The roſe. 
Hark ! how the wi&ors ſhouts in peals aſcend ; . 


See how the Gallic arms in vain contend; 2 
See how een juſtice hovers in the ſky, 51 
And cruſhes em by thouſands as they fly; | 4 
While the two glorious ſons of valour j Join, n 


And with refulgent beams of Ainared VIc r' xx ſhine 


Here fell the blow great ANNA long defign'd, gb 
Scatt'ring ſtrong foes like duſt before the wind, ſv 
 Brfrons rejoice, the bng-wi/h'd work is done, WF 

Nor does a prize remain, that will not ſoon b. Et 
won. 32 

But ſince from one bright SUN ſo oft withdrew J|Þ® 
The ſpreading wapours which around us flew, [| 
Well might fuck F GS diſſolve before the rays of (|! 

__ "favs. © 

Q. Gentlemen, I dor't aurite my letters tia ® 


Nerz can give you only what's ca d in my memo) 0 
Ir ow eply to mine you enquire after my loci” 


connexion, which is thus: | © 


That as the Lamb ſlain from the feundation of tH$* 


 eworld is the ſame with him who werily was fore 9. 
damned from the beginning of the world ; fo the ane 


firuttion of the firfl ſentence is more ea ts the lai. 
And tho) neither exclude an eternal efence, fo neither 
7 infer one, as you would have us believe, but a 
ught to foew how eaſily and fairly fuch a fe 

= t be given to our Saviour's words, and that We 
might mean no more by it. pk 
For he did not ſay that he had 2 Abraham, (18 
they might underſtand him fo) and therefore his givin 
that anſwer (without minding their turning the gueflin . 


ei of wvhat he did ſay, viz. of Abraham ſeeing his d 
As to I am, the words are rendred by Syriac, No- . 


what” you would have advii 4 our Saviour to have fail 
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A.We deny not, but that the inſtances you brought 
|; | Þight have been produc'd with no other intention 
I Jan to ſhew, how capable the paſſage was of ſuch an 

gcceptation; but yet we had reaſon to ſuppoſe from 
tat air of triumph, wherewith they were accompa- 


= 1 
5 
3 
bi >= 


: Died, that nothing leſs than demonſtration were in- 
ended by them. To ſay that our Lord takes no no- 
ice how the Feavs had turn'd the queſtion through 
miſconception, tho he returns an anſwer accurately 

hine ow to the very intention of the objection made; 


wd, his is ſure, at leaſt, to put a conſtruction upon the 
ind Vords, not ſo natural and eaſy as the ſenſe we ex- 
one, pound them in. For it is obſervable that as the 7 eavs 
on de ed the queſtion from Chriſt's day to his perſon, 
y our Saviour returns an anſwer correſpondent to ſuch 
y JA turn, and mentions his perſon too. And fince ſo 
majeſtic an expreſſion as J am, has (tho' it could be 
of Pdtherwiſe expounded) ſo God-like an appearance, we 
Fare apt to think that the humble Jeſus (were he but 


wia man) would not /zem: to aſſume a title no ways 

ena] kompetent to mere humanity. EL, 

gi] Though the three tranſlators, which you mention, 
expound the paſſage in the imperfe& tenſe, yet other 

of u good tranſlators agree with us. And we cannot think 

re- Fur ſelves oblig'd to own the infallibility of your 


Ariumvirate. 


e co | „ | 
e i We were ſo far from adviſing him, who ſpake as 
ber bever man fpake, that the very inference we drew 


ut all 


fent 
at if 


(ti 
giving 
eſti 


nin, | l 
is dn (ended under that conſtruction. : 


Not- $ Q. Gentlemen, how can the Sacrament of our. Lor 
Ye called a ſupper, ſeeing in the Church of England it 
i taken at noon? 5 e 


dow could we infer from an expreſſion that ſeem'd 
o us not ſo proper as another would have been, 
5 he intended it in your ſenſe, that therefore he in- 
ended it in another acceptation ? Where any one 
Eoes not ſpeak accurately proper, we never can re- 
ute any conſtruction put upon his words from the 


ſuppoſes that he did not want advice; for otherwiſe, 


hot ſo exact propriety of the expreſſion, if recom- 
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this we have the authority of our bleſſed Lord, if 


in to him and ſup with him, and he with me. Wong 


expuſſes couple with witches,and farcerers wvith ſuccuba'i 


| Incuba's but what are the product of a certain di 


_ eſt beginnings ; 


but very little food at firſt, and that it is only a thil C: 


A. Tt is uſual for things to retain the names {4 
1mpos'd upon them, even when the reaſon of tho 
names ceaſes. But yet a ſupper may no more tha 
figuratively denote a repaſt or entertainment; and ff 


Rev. iii. 23. Behold, I fland at the door and Inach, | 


any man hear my voice and open the door, I avill can 


exhibitive of a Souble figure. | 
Q. Gentlemen, pray your opinion, A feli 
and ſuccuba's are capable of generation? and whether u 


A. There being in nature no other incubuſſes of 


temper which ſeizes ſome people in the night wh 
aſleep; and lying upon their backs, in which thy 
can hardly breathe, feeling, as it were, a grievoſ 
weight upon their breaſts, which they ſometin 
fancy to be a man or woman; we may be very of 
fitive that thoſe imaginary beings, far from being af 
pable of generation, are indeed capable of nothin 
elſe but deſtruction. As to the ſuccubuſſes or ſuccubsiÞÞ 
the caſe is very different: for as by them we are off 
ly to underſtand thoſe that are liable to that diſten 
per, we may be no leſs poſitive that ſome are ver 
capable of generation; people of all ages, young i 
well as old, being ſometimes troubled with it. | 
** Gentlemen, frogs having no mouths, till they af 
grown wery large, pray how lung do they live after te 
have a mouth, and how do they JSubfy ot ? 5 
4. Tho' the mouth of frogs remains impercept ii 
till they come to be of a certain bigneſs ; yet the 
is no doubt, but that they have one from their (maar! 
neither can they be without WM 
ſince they take their nouriſhment that way wi... 
minuteſt, as well as when largeſt ; but as they wal 
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liquor contain'd in the ſame membrane or ſkin i 
which their whole bodies were wrapt up, their mout 
is proportioned to their 2 i * 
| Q. Ap 


Q. Gentlemen, I Have found out (to my thinking ) a . 55 
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infallible way to diſcover longitude, but being not afilfu 


| ( enough my ſelf to make fome neceſſary calculations in af, 
130 | nomy for the practice, and which may eafily be done h, 
—_— any who are that way inclined, I propoſe to you, whethrÞ 
1 ; you dare truſt your abilities for the performance fit; ani 
11 if you dare, you ſhall go halves in the profits that may li} 
1 made by it, F it (as 1 doubt not ) ſucceeds. | 
'1 A. If the longitude of your invention may bes 
rightly gueſs'd at by the latitude of your judgment 
1 tis ten to one but your pretenſions to the diſcove 
1 will fall as ſhort as your aſtronomical abilities to bring 
11 it to perfection; for had you been maſter of the ſmall-ſ 
| elt ſpark of modeſty or reaſon, you'd never haue 
aſked Apollo to go halves in the mean advantages a | 
riſing from the knowledge of a ſecret himſelf alone 
is maſter of, and will never condeſcend to commu · 
nicate to the pretended wiſdom of ſuch a dull im. 
ſtor. | | | 
Q. 1 am a handſom Lady, I have two' Gentlennf 
make their addreſſes to me, the one a clergyman, the cilu 
à counſelhr ; their efiates are much at one, having but 
little to truff to but their gowns : I deſire to know of AW 
pollo which 1 muf! chooſe, for I am in a ftrait to know, | 
whether 1 ſhould follow the Law or the Goſpel? | E 
A. Madam, ſince they have both little beſides the 
gowns to truſt ro, you may e'en ſhake them in a bag, 
| and take your chance; for gowns without brains ai 
Fi but a ſlight dependance ; of which if either has a 
ö | competency, it will alter the caſe, and turn the icaie Þþ 
1 AL that way. e 5 
1 Q, Apollo, arm'd in the defence 
| one you'we charg'd with want of ſenſe ; ; 
1s | Boldly poetic lifts I enter, © | D 
ki | And am reſolv'd my all to venture : | þ 
14 In the behalf of injur'd friend, 8 4 
is ] hom you would late to Bedlam ſend. ; 
| i Can no man ast a CIVIL QuesTION, _ 1 
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Buch uſage more befits a Few ; 
] 3 our father better manners knew, 
r Be a good. natur d god would gueſs 
eb Wer apt ad reſpotdend* expreſs. 
thr Gueſs then (as he has often done, 
an Or 1 fall gueſs you not his fon) 
ay (i The number of thoſe children ſlain 
By Herod on Bethula's plain: 
be And quickly, or your adverſary ] 
Vill with Iambics ſmite you hip and thigh, 
ver For bantering of my honeft friend, F. J. 
ring A. Why all this rout! why this ado! 
nal. As you were fit for Bethlehem too, 
have! > we with one unlucky ſtone 
s + | Had made a double prey our own, 
loneſÞ Go on, and in Iambics write 
mu- Whate'er your frenzy ſhall indite. 
The off. ſpring of your injur'd brain, 
No fav'rite of Minerwa's reign) 
ne A ſeeming paradox tho' wild, 
8 Yet harmleſs as a Bethlehem child. 
; but Thou dire Lycambes in reverſe, 
. Thy lines unwounded we rehearſe. 
204, (© So innocent a pen, we hope, 
Will never ſend us to the rope. 2 
the ! Should you (for this is, what you tell us) 
bag, When to the liſts you would compel us, 
5 are Een of your all an hazard make, | 
as a No odds appear in ſuch a ſtake, 
ical Fantaſtic gueſſes we decline, 
Nor ſuch uncertainties opine, 
While we our thoughts of you expreſs, 
Tis ſomething farther than a gue/s. 


=i 


| We receiv'd the following challenge from the 
Gentleman who ſent us the queſtion relating to He's 
| blindneſs, Ng „„ rnoge 
Q. Gentlemen, your anſwer has extracted a ſecond 
fart: and fince we are ſo fairly engaged, een let's go 
| through awith it, dp it as it ſhould be and fpare no ſatyr, 
Such Spend on't, returns ſball be endeavour'd by yours, &c. 


8 4 : Siri, | 
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Siri, be fo kind 
To heh the blind, 
For ſure I can't diſcover 
at groſs miflake 
Dou ſay 1 make, | 1 
æcuſe me, I'm a lover, 1 
If blind, no ⁊uonder, 9 
Then pray, Sirs, ſhow, „ TT. 
(That's if you know) 

Where it appear'd to you; 
Expreſs the line, 

le ſome opine, 

You were dim-lighted to, | 
And made & blunder. 
You ſay Tm dull, | Ys 
{ know it well, 

Let not without a reaſon ; 
For why 1 follaau, 
The great Apollo, 
Who writes in ery ſeaſon . 
8 Al, dull as moſt men. 
Now fence you fit > 
As lords of wit, | 
And uſe ſuch means to fhew it; 
Take my advice, 1 
The age is nice, 


Enmpley your brighter poet, 


Wit you may boaſt then. 


A. Before we enter the liſts againſt ſo formidallþ © 
a champion, we would adviſe him to look back ut 


his firſt queſtion, and aſk his judgment what exam 


= taught him to believe men thought ve blind 
ecauſe he ſhuts one eye to ſee the clearer with te 


| Other, and having fo far comply'd with his requel, | 


= 


have at him, as he ſaid by the Lady. 


Would we be kind, 
And help thoſe Blind, 
Whom chance made fo, wwe might, 


Bi: 


FE ny 


* 


But can't procure 
A certain cure 


3 or one who acer had fight, 


N N If thy Bick full 


And ſuch as you. 
As for the line 


4 f Which we opine 
So flatly dull and poor; 


We cannot well 
The meaneſ} tell, 
For they were wor all o'er, 
This we'll prove true. 


Thinks we write dull, 


F » Tis out of pity done 


o ſee a noonday ſun 


blind, 
th the 
equel, 


But 


Ne wonted light, 


For owls like thee, 
Would dazled be, 


In beams of glory. 
If mongſt our rays, 
Some fainter blaze 


Darts forth a flame leſs bright; ; 


'Tis ſhining through 
A cloud like you, 


So ends the Kory.. 
' Q. There is an old mins, 
As monſtrous as Sphinx, 


| | = plagues me with her good nature; 
dab Fear makes my hair friz, 
exam 


At whoſe Shipton-like phiz, 


{wonder who was her creator. 


She'll confeſs her ſelf old, 


Mal, clunſy, and cold, | 
But 11 1 this curſed conclufun, 


at if David did kiſs, 
When old, a young miſs, 


Vithout any fin or pollution, 


Zis as lawful for her, 


| (Since like cauſe ſhell infer ). 
x tif Without eme or 85 zgſion. 
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Now whether or no 
E really be jo, 

I do not require your ſolution ; 
Tho) advice how to trick 
This fiend of old nick, 

You may give without diminution 2 
A. We ſuppoſe the old hag 

Has a ſwinging long bag, 

Altho' ſhe is paſt procreation ; 
Yet if marriage ſhe'll ſue, 
You ought to be true 

F or that valuable confideration. 


Or the Duke of Marlborough, late is Aeg. | 


Lluſtrious guardian of our nation, when 
Will thy Herculean labours ceaſe ? 


Never, the Hero cries, till heav'n 


Has bleſt my toils with glorious Peace. 
See how the bright celeſtial quire, 
Yon roof of azure bow, | 


'Whillt they the faithful voice admire, 


And join to make that Future, now. 
For ſuch a fatal blow 


Great Marlborough has giv' n the Gallich pow'rs, 


'The ages for renown, in vain 
They promis'd to regain, 
Contracted ſeem to hours, 


Sufficiently only to complete their ethers, 
Great Marllorough ! the name like thunder rolls 


With equal terror to their frightned fouls ; 
The name alone henceforth ſhall fighr, 


And vanquiſh too the affluence of their might, 
Whilſt their great Gen'rals with expiring breath | 


Shall court thy /word, to ſet em off in death. 
Ambitious Lewis, who hath long 5 
Fill'd the brave warrior's ſong, 
With trophies numberleſs obtain'd, 
At thy ſuperior genius ſhrinks, to find 

His ſcroll of glories by thy actions ſtain'd, 


And al bis laurels to thy Rog ring brow 5 
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Q. What is the meaning of thoſe tauo werſts in the 26th 
7 Proverbs, iv. 5. Anſwer not a fool according to his 


Folly, left thou be alſo like unto him? Anſwer a foot 
* Sccording to his folly, left he be wiſe in his own conceit 
A. The ſeeming contrariety is a rhetorical elegan- 
key, and recommends a different behaviour at different 
times and ſeaſons. When we can propoſe no good, no 


advantage by anſwering a fool, we are forbid to do 


it. When we have a proſpect either of reclaiming 
| him, or at leaſt of abating his preſumptuous conceit, 


| we are commanded to do it. And indeed in many 


| other duties the ſame thing may be impertinent at 
one time, and yet neceſſary at another: fo true are 
| thoſe words of this very author: To every thing there 
is a ſcaſon. ; | 
Pray inform me, which is the greater ſin, to keep 
from church when the Sacrament is given, or to turn one's 
back on that ordinance? Rs 

A. It is ſurely worſe to be abſent from church, than 


to be preſent there, tho' you receive not the holy ſacra- 


ment; ſince by the former you turn your back (in the 
moſt important ſenſe of the expreſſion). on a double 
erdinance at once, 

| Q. Several Gentlemen diſcourſing in relation to ſport, 
ane queried, how many woodcocks ( they thought ) tæuo Cen- 


ing guefs'd eighteen, the queriſi replied, We kill'd ſeven 


wer a debate aroſe, and a wager being laid, it was a- 
reed to be determined by the ingenuous Britiſh Apollo. 
he difpute is purely upon theſe words, viz.. And a hare. 


Converſation, and it might ſavour of pedantry to take 
notice of it, unleſs it were done, as we here ſuppoſe 
it, for laughing ſake; yet if critically examin'd, it will 
not bear the teſt, For ſince the Gentleman propos'd to 
KO no more (for ſuck was the tenor of his procedure) 


than to inform the company how many woodcocks 
be and the other Gentleman had kill'd ; by including 
an hare in the information, he makes no diſtinction 


8 6 between 


tihmen and himſelf killed in one day? the Gentlemen haw- 


and thirty, and a hare. Upon the properneſs of which an- 


A. Though the ſentence might paſs in common 


B » * 


| 
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ſfumed? Your Speedy anſwer will very much oblige, becail 


dation of the queſtion. If you think he would 1 


between hares and woodcocks. But tho' he made al 
hare a woodcock, we won't ſay he made himſelf one} 
Q. Gentlemen, I defire your ſentiments of the folly} 
ing expreſſion of St. Paul, viz. Marriage is honourabl# 
in all, and the bed undefiled : for to me it ſeerns tha 
he alls of a bed of concubinage, according to the ancin 
cuſtom of the Hebrews? | | 
A. Your expoſition of St. Paul's meaning is ven 
odd and ſingular ; ſince, by any perſon who conſider 
ſeriouſly that Saint or his doctrine, the ſenſe of thi 
expreſſion above-mentioned will be taken no other 
wiſe than thus, Marriage is honourable in all, whil 
the bed is undefiled. „„ 
Q. My maſter order d me to buy ſome goodi for his h 
vate uſe, and I knywing where to buy as cheap as th, 
that buy to ſell again; and hawing liberty to buy where 
pleaſed, I bought the ſaid goods 10 per Cent. under i 
price at ſhops, and under the price that my maſter uſcdi 
git. I am in doubt whether I may honefily put 10 p 
Cent. zn my own pocket, or not; for 1 deſire no ill-got gain 
mo, I would flee from it, as I would from an infetin 


diſeaſe, lefi my all being tainted therewith ſhould be cu . 


N 3 
Wet; 
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I. ſhall charge accordingly. Yours, T. C. | | 
A. You will perceive that you are forbid to po 
ket up the overplus, if you but conſider theſe part 
culars; 1. He who employs another to buy any thingy: 
for him, either does, or does not, ſuppoſe that he wil 
buy at the loweſt rate: If the latter, it is becauſe 
would allow traders a reaſonable profit; and in fucliff 
a caſe you cheat the perſons which you buy of: ill 
the former, you are then chargeable with a doubls 
iin, with a breach of truſt, and of juſtice too. 2. D 
you think that your maſter would allow you in ſuc 
a practice? If you think he would, you may acquainh 
him with it, and his leave will take away the four 


it is an act of diſobedience in a ſervant to act contn 
ry to the allowance of his maſter. 8 


QQ. Wh 
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ea Q. Whether a puncture wwith a pin in the parts of coa- 


one tion of the twins at Charing- croſs will cauſe in each of 

lyk heir minds a diſtinct ſenſation ? 

rab A. A puncture in a part common to them both 

a muſt neceſſarily occaſion a ſenſation in them both, 

„cin and that ſenſation muſt be alſo neceſſarily diſtin, in 
that they have each of them a diſtin ſoul. 

ven . What is the cauſe of the apoplexy ? 

ide. 


3 A. Authors have aſſigned ſeveral cauſes for this di- 
f ſtemper. Barbet derives it from a thick ympha, for 
othei the moſt part obſtructing the nerves. Decters im- 
hi putes it not only to hmpha, but tough phlegm, or other 
matter contained in the brain, and hurting the ner- 
vous parts. The famous Webſter, whom Wills partly 
be 3 
Here! 
{er a ſerous colluvies overflowing the whole head; or ex- 
1% travaſated blood compreſſing the ventricles of the 
10 pebrain, and hindring the emanation of the animal ſpi- 
t gain rits, to which laſt moſt authors ſeem to agree. 

fact] A Gentleman happening to travel in very rough 
be c, ard turbulent aueather, took ſuch a violent cold in his 
becauſe bead, that it occaſioned deafneſs, and ( after having tried 


© many remedies for the removal of the obſtrufion, all which 


to po proved ineffeual) he had his ears ſyringed, which brought 
puri away a great deal of 2 dax, and he was l hereby 
y thing MHored to his hearing; but ſtill from that time he retains 
he wi La ſinging noiſe in his head, which is frequently attended 
auſe l with viclent pains. What is the cauſe of this noiſe and 
in ſuc Veguent pains in the head, and what courſe ſhall the 
of: i Gentleman take to find relief? 8 „„ 
doube 4. The primary cauſe of theſe ſymptoms is by 
2. DfWyour ſelf properly attributed to cold, whereby ſerofi- 
in ſuc ties and vapours are ſent to the brain, and there im- 
ccquainſW pri ſoned through the conſtipation of the pores : but. 
he foun from your own obſervation that noiſe may be im- 


zuld 1 


puted to ſome filth and impurities remaining in the 
t- contra e | 


cars. 


Q. Wi % * 


agrees with, aſcribes it to one or both of the follow 
ing cauſes, gathered from anatomical obſervation, wiz, - 
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Q. Why are women ſooneſt won, when moſt aver/e in ; 
external appearances, while lukewarm and indifferent aui 
men, having once deny d, are ſeldom or never obtain d? 

A. Towards objects indifferently agreeable, or per. 
haps extremely welcome, 'tis a commendable policy| 
in a Lady to ſeign Avers10N ; ſince thereby ſhe gain 
a favourable opportunity of diſcovering the rea, , 
pretended paſſion of her lover, and may at any time] 
reward him, as ſhe thinks convenient; while a cod 
deliberate Lady, to a perſon whoſe addreſſes ſhe dif. 
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likes, ſtill gives ſedate denials, as generally finding da. 


ty imperfections, and ſeeing more and more reaſon; 


to hate or /iight him. 


8 Jam deeply in love with a perſon who is in thi 
Poſſeſſion of one who does not deſerwe the bleſſing he enjoy; Þ 
and tho I have reaſon to believe ſhe does not hate n, 
yet will ſhe grant me no favours. She allows me inde 
to Viſit her, but has told me, whenever I make the leaf 
mention of love to her again, T ſhall forfeit her eſteen, Þ 
Now to obey her, or not, I am equally unhappy; I ha 
endeavoured by abſence to cure my malady, but in vai, 
it having reduced my body into as bad a flate of heal, 


as my mind? | 


A If the Lady's frowns have check'd your hopes | 


'twould be a double blefling could 4po/los anger blat Þ 


your wickedneſs ; if your body knows no health, 
your mind poſſeſſes leſs religion, or you'd ne'er have 
drawn the ſhameful curtains of your baſe intention, 
and expected us to have become the pandars to your 
luſt, and not only encourag'd, but adviſed the prac 
| tice of adultery. . | 

Q. Whether children got before marriage may lauf 
inherit an eftate, if the couple be married before the chili i 


is born? 


A. All children born in wedock are by the lays | 


of our country eſteem'd legitimate. ECTS 
Q. Whether the woman hath an equal right, and may 


_ divorce herſelf from her huſband, in caſe he is guilty 


adultery ? I am yours, the nimble-finger'd Lady. 
A. No woman can divorce herſelf, but the . 
| 5 5 2? 


3 
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r/e in x y ill do it for her, if ſhe can prove her huſband guil- 
, of the fin you mention; but 'tis ten to one, your 
'4? | Goubts are as nimble as your fingers; and if fo, your 


per Jealouſy may prove too hard for your reaſon, and 


oli} make you fancy your huſband commits crimes he 
Pain} gever thought of. 

20 % Q. Gentlemen, pray give me the reaſon why after din- 
time er, or eating my victuals, I am as much intoxicated as 
cold if 1 had been drinking at an excefſive rate? 

dil. A. It is becauſe the brain being crowded with the 


dai. . vapours aſcending from the aliments, the in- 
ux of the animal ſpirits out of the carotid arteries 
into the nerves is partly obſtructed, which rendring 
2 % the nerves remiſs, that drowſy diſpoſition follows, 
nos. Q. Since Apollo's eye-bright = 
e , So corroborates ſight, 
nde That you into milſtones can pry, 
L And diſcover what's there 
flee, To a thread or a hair, 
zan A, well as the pecker fo nigh; 
Dai, I came into my head 
alt, A, lay in my bed, 
Muſing on you DIVERS in nature, 
oe, Why tis ſaid that a horſe 
blaſt ! Should be better, not worſe 
2alth, Pr foucing ſnout deep in the water : 
have ! I had ſent this in proſe, 
tion, i But for fear 1 ſhould poſe, 
you Þ I thought that in werſe would be feeeter ; 
prac- | So have taken the pains 
( For your quarterly gains) 
% Jo put it thus brightly in metre. 
chi A. If the force of your eye 
Caan direct us toſpy _ . 
lam What a milſtone within it contains, 
| Since at fartheſt your head 
dn Is no harder than lead, 
21 We can eaſily fathom your brains. 
When a mare goes to drink, 
> lv WF And fips from the brink, 
WII 8 5 Like 


* 
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Like a country girl with her lover, 
"Tis a ſign that avithin 
Her vitals begin 
To fail by their briſkneſs to move her; ö 
But when a ſtrong He N 
Whoſe ſpirits ave force, : 
And fly with a motion much quicker, , 
To drink is about, | | FT. 
He thruſts in his ſnout, 1 
And cools his hot noſe in the liquor. 
Q. M hben, Phoebus, yox can, 
Pray anfwer a man 
* many widows do mas ry; 
ot reſpecting their age, 
They'll perſift to engage, 
Nor can reaſon or laws make them farry. 
Some fixty there be, 
And ſome eighty three, 
That hobble along to the church, 
And with jaws pale and wan 
They ſmile upon man, 
Whili their daughters are 2 in the larch, 
My poetry's bad, 
And my ſubjed? as ſad, 
Yet I hope it may till be forgiven, 
Becauſe, like my bride, 
They halt on one fide, 
In their feet being ſomewhat unt ven? 
A.-* Tis the widows delight 
In the conjugal rite, _ 
That induces theſe frequent adventures ; 
And thoſe prevalent charms, 
Lodg'd in maſculine arms, 
That makes them renew their indentures. 
Then blame not your muſe, 
Nor your Madam abulſe,. 
Or affect ſuch an inſinuation; 
For your ſubject is new, 
And your poetry too, 
Therefore fit for the. widow's occaſion, 
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Bat here's reaſon beſide, 
Poor your claudicant bride, 
Why with progreſs unequal ſhe traces, 
Poor unconſtant as fate, | 
> She can ne'er be ſedate, 
Baut delights in ambiguous paces. 
Q. Now by the maſs, my Britiſh blood ferments, 
Pom corpus ſanum, thus mens ſana wents 
Fs juft reſentment of your unjuſt anſwer, 
Ind to return the charge does thus advance, Sir: 
oro then, O Phoebus with a fiery face, 
| That hoks as radiant as the ſcoured braſs, 
Hot as that phix, fa was thy anfuozer too, 
Which from thy fervent ſconce fo raſhly flew : 
Js call me toper, taas unkindly done, 
| When J fo freeh told you I was none, 
1 we was not an anſwer that became the ſun. 
A. A brazen threat's beneath Apollb's view, 
| He flights your paſſion and reſentments too : | 
| Nor has your ferment ſober brains diſplay'd, 
© But what is worſe than ſottiſh, prov'd you mad; 
| Hence will the Dellian god his pity ſhew, 
| Since mentis inops makes it highly due. 
But ſhou'd you dare with old Marſſas fire, 
| To ſtrive with Phezbus and provoke his ire, 
A victim made like him you muſt expire. 
| Q. Apollo ow hark, 
For Tm in the dark, KT 
And beſides in a damnable fright, 
Then awhere fſhou'd I run, 
But unto the ſun, 5 
Since we find he is all over light ? 
 *®Tis about half a year, 
(T1 ſpeak it with fear) 
Since Jand three more paid for marriage, 
And may I be curſt, . 
F that the three firſt, 
Bent deliver'd without a miſcarriage. 
Which makes me &en wild, 
. Since my Wife's with child. = 
zu . Left 
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Lf ſhe hhou'd fo nimbly run, 
J told the midwife, 
Who fwears by her life, 


*Tis a thing that is commonly done. 


She told me in flat, 
The ground it was fat, 


Becauſe not lang fince a fine garden, | 


Be it ſpoke to her glory, 
I heard her fly flory, 


But think her arguments not worth a farthing. 


Be it known to your grace, 
Newport-market's the place, 
That now is fo fruitful when ſown 3 

The reaſon I'd know, 
* Why that ſhould be fo, 
For I of my ſelf can find none ? 
A. Alas! Thou poor wretch, 
Whom ſpirits can't fetch, 


From the horrible fright thou art in, 


WMe wiſh thou art clean, 
Such ſights thou haſt ſeen, 
Effects of the conjugal gin. 
But what is yet worſe, 
Thou tak'ſt for a curſe, 
What others a bleſſing believe; 
That thy wife is lov'd well, 
And thy neighbours excel _ 
In kindneſs their ſuccours to give. 
No doubt but thou art 
A cuckold in part, 
Tho” as yet but in embrio conceal'd; 
If thou rav'ſt thus before, | 
Thou wilt ſtamp, fume and roar, 


When thy horns are entirely reveal'd. 


But is thy thick ſcull, 
So wretchedly dull, 85 
To complain of thy fate in that place, 
Since they rather would conſter, 
Thou wert but a monſter, 


If exempted alone from the grace. 


The 
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The place, nor the air, 
In thy deſtiny ſhare; 
Since thy fortune is fate's ſure decree, 
Shou'dſt thou live in the center, 
And mankind cou'd enter, 
A cuckold thou'lt certainly be. 
; O- Prince Eugene's late bravery in conjunction with the 
Due of Marlborough. 
rr O Brutus muſing on a doubtful ſcene 
1 Appear'd a fantom with a ghaſtly mien. 
The baleful ſpright exclaim'd in ſurly ſtrains, 
Thy evil genius, on Philippi's plains, 
ll meet thee to thy better fate averſe, 
And ſpoil thy fond defigns with blaſting curſe. 
And thus Eugene an elder ſon of fame, 
A guardian angel to the Auſtrian name. 
But Vendbſne's evil genius took his leave 
In words prophetic of a ſhort reprieve. 
At Flandrian Oudenard again we'll meet, 
And in a dire embrace each other greet. | 
There, there ſhalt thou in blood-congealing fright, 
| Retrieve thy maſter's honour by thy fight. 


Q. Tdefire to now, whether the wine, which our Sa- 
| ©1ur made out of water in Cana of Galilee, was white 
ir red? „ = | | 

Ai. Red, as we conjecture, that the miracle might 
| be the more conſpicuous to the teſtimony of the eye, 
| E this conjecture agrees with that celebrated mo- 
nal ic, | i ET | 
Tue baſhful water ſaw her God, and bliſbt. 

| Q. What is the meaning of that paſſage in 1 Tim. 
£1!. 15, Notwithſtandin fic ſhall be ſaved in child- 
bearing. For all hope to be ſaved, whether married or not? 
A. She, that is (by a figure call'd Enallage) all wo- 
b mankind, Shall be ſawed, diet Texvoyorias, thro, Or by 
| the means of childbearing ; That is, by that ſeed of 
the woman which broke the ſerpent's head. And by 
this the Apoſtle iritimates, that the ſame ſex, which 
Vas the occaſion of our fall, was in compenſation, as -. 


The 


. 
* — if 


— — 


—_— 1 
33——ͤ A — — 


our head (and we muſt own, that no parts of us ate 
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it were, an inſtrument in our recovery: and there. 


fore, tho' firſt in the tranſgreſſion, had an equal ſtar Þ* 


in the bleſſing of the promis'd ſeed. : 
Q. I defire to know what ſex the angels are of, ani 


whether God created them all, as ſome ſay, at the begin. 


ing of the world, or hath there been any farther increaÞþ 


of them to make up their firſt number fince their creation? &. 


A. Sex is a diſtinction of material ſubſtances ; and 
therefore incompetent to immaterial beings. That 
the angels were created before the world, we lear 
from Gen. iii. where we read both of an angel of 
darknefs, ver. 1, &c. and of angels of light, wer. 24, 
But how long they were created before the world, 
and whether the vacancies of the fallen angels were 
ſupplied, the Scriptures inform us not. 

Q. Gentlemen, Iadeſire to know whether a perſon born 


in a popiſb country, but of proteſtant parents, and ba- 


tized in the church of Rome, v a when opportunity i 


ſerves, to be rebaptized by a proteſiant minifter, tho edi. 


cated in the principles of the reformed religion? Gentle i 

men, your ſpeedy anſwer will ſatisfy your doubting queril. 
A. The corruptions of the church of Rome do not 

render her ordinations invalid, nor conſequently her 


baptiſms ineffectual. For ſhe profeſſes the fundamen - 
tal articles of the chriſtian faith, tho' ſhe adds ſuch a8 


miſcellanary of falſe and unſcriptural doctrines, as 151 
clear and undoubted vindication of us proteſtants from 


the charge of ſchiſm, notwithſtanding our non-com- i 
pliance. = St HONG | 


Q. I it your opinion, that faber quiſq; fortunæ ſuz! i 
Or do you think there's any ſuch thing as fortune of 


chance? If yea, pray deſcribe it as plain as you can, , 


at leaf} let us know how far, as you conceive, it affeti 
human actions? | „„ | 

A. If we wou'd be Chriſtians (as who of us wou'l 
not?) we muſt exclude blind fortune from any in- 
fluence on our affairs, and acknowledge what wi 
learn from the mouth of truth, that the very hair: fi 


more inconſiderable than our hairs, ſince we ſo free!) 
| | | pan 
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here. Uart wich them) are all numbered ; are all at the 
ſar 1 Fot of an over: ruling Providencs. We can never 
therefore aſſent to that miſtaken maxim, unleſs we 

an may underſtand it in this limited acceptation, that 
begin 2 frequently makes a proſperous eſtate to be the 
crea þ yeward of our induſtry, the crown of our endeavours. 

? K. And to many of the unfortunate he vouchſafes the 
; and bpportunities of ſucceſs, tho' they unhappily let them 
That lip through a wilful ſlothfulneſs, or a careleſs inad- 
learr | erte ncy. 

el c Q There is an iſland in the Fgean fea, on ewhich, 

7. 24 / tao children avere born at the ſame infiant of time, 
world, aud ſhould alſo die at the ſame inſtant of time, the life 
; were / the one wwou'd furpaſe the life of the other by ſeve- 

ral months, I defire to know how it can be ? 

„ Un A. The queſtion was taken out of Gordon's geogra- 
d bat Ephical paradoxes. But fince that author leaves his 
rtunin i paradoxes to the ſolution of the curious, we ſhall offer 
v ech. our thoughts upon the matter, But we muſt firſt 
zentle- premiſe, that the queriſt has left out a paſſage in 
queril. Gordon, the want of which renders the paradox in- 


do not 
tly her 


; dos d to live ſome years. 

amen. Different parts of the iſland ſpecified may be ſup- 
ſuch a pos d to uſe different courſes of the moon; in one 
as isa place her periodical, and in another her ſynodical. 

s fron We And as the latter is a larger revolution than the for- 

n-com- mer, ſo within the compaſs of ſome years the dif- 
| ference will amount to ſeveral months. 


e {uz! 
tune 0! 
can, 0 


affett 
f than the year 1529, before haf time, the place of 
5 wou'd execution was in Rotren-Row in Ola-Street. As for the 


gina of Tyburn, and from whence that fatal tree 
. tk its name ? 


any in- etymology of the word Tyburn, ſome will have it 
hat ve proceed from the words tye and burn, alluding to 
pair: be manner of executing traitors at that place; others 
us are believe, it took its name from a ſmall river or brook. 


o freely once running near it, and call'd by the Romans Ty- 
Part | burnia ; 


capable of ſolution. For there the children are ſup- 


Q. Gentlemen, my curioſity leads me to aſt the ori- 


A. As to the antiquity of burn, it is no older 


— PPP 


are naturally endow'd with beyond all mankind, ſome: 


friends who cuckold them, no others having fuci 
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burnia: Whether the firſt or laſt opinion is the tructÞ 3 
the queriſt may judge as he thinks fit. S_ 
ee is the true and original uſe of accents in 
Greek tongue ?9 | LT. 
A. The Greek accents were principally deſign'd uw 7 
be characteriſtics of pronunciation. But in ſome woda! 
they were intended alſo to diſtinguiſh the fignificatinÞ | 
of them. | 7 
Q. From the moſt ancient and numerous ſociety i 
cuckolds, To the moſt honourable and learned ſociehꝗ 
the fons of Apollo. Gentlemen, a little of your help, i 
elſe we are all undone, in this fad caſe we throw u 
ſelves at your altar. We are laught at, and blam'd ſa = 
our wives faults, and all, what we can ſay, will u 
perſuade people to the contrary; pray write a word I 
town in our favour, and run down thoſe raſcals au 
are the cauſe of our affront ; but may be, ave ſpeak 1 
our adverſary, and fo, we fhall be laught at the nor; © 
yet abe have a better ofinion of you than ſo, and ere 
that you will remember us; if you do, abe will pH 
your name as far as our ſociety extends it ſelf, and au 
think that is as far as you can deſire, aſſuring you, wi 
Gall be for ever your moſt obedient ſervants, Mriun 
. by me Seganarella, ſecretary to the ſaid ſociety. Signi 
by me for all the ſociety. Sot in town. 8 
A. You deſerve your cuckoldom for your cowar 
dice, are you not a powerful army of your ſelves; 
have you not all faculties, arts, and ſciences before 
you, to raiſe recruits in; and have you not a 90 
the great Vulcan to lead you on to conqueſt, with the 
advantage of being arm'd by him, who made armour 
for the gods, beyond what your enemies can pretend 
to, your fronts being alſo arm'd by your wives to 
their terrour ? Add to this the ſtock of patience you 


ang bf 2 8 
T . r 


times as neceſſary for ſupport as courage; nay, allo 
a vaſt ſtrength of friends even amongſt the cuckold: 
makers; for generally they are the huſhand's dearelt 


oppor: 
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Spportunities : and do you, who have ſuch natural 
Frengths, and ſuch vgs” PAY aſk for 727 aid ? 
u When one perſon ſhall lay a wager of a bottle 0 
FE St Sn ag Whether the ler p44 a right 4 
1 part of the wine without the winner's conſent? 
A. Cuſtom gives the loſer a right of participation, 
i hat being the end of laying wagers to be ſpent ; for 
| they really lay but part of the wager, it being done 
F ben the perſons will not adventure the whole money. 


57 Q. 77 fors of Apollo, Oo 
fl: boſe brains are not fhallw, 
ar: But riſe in the morning early : 
fi 5 Pray tell us then clear, 
mM Ms hat time of the year, 
De Egyptians /owv'd their barley ? 
Tm A. You ſeem, Sir, to wonder, | 
4 7 But ſure, tis a blunder, | 
ei That the barley i'th' ear was diſplay'd, 
jill: And expos'd to the hail, 
771 Whence the harveſt wou'd fail, 
wk: While other corn lay ſnug in the blade. 
wk That this effect wou'd enſue, 
n! Me might know to be true, 
i Without any riſing early: 

3 For thus it muſt be, 
war- In every countrey, 5 


es; Sow when they will their barley. 

Q. Thee reaſon to the humble queriſi ſhow, 
00, WV hat makes the inconſtant ſea to ebb and flow, 
the Os from avhat corner of the ocean wide | 
nour Proceeds to the neighbouring Sore the flowing tide, 
tend Or in what part of that prodigious deep 
25 % Does th abatry God his royal chariot keep ? 
you 8: 4. Apollb, and his fer Moon combine 
me. To caule a tide in the expanded brine. 
allo WTis from the middle of the watry ſphere, 

The fluxes of the ocean firſt appear. | 

Where, tell us where, but in the Britiſh deep, 
Bhowd Neptune his triumphant chariot keep ? 


2 n. 
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Q. You ſons of bright Pheebus, 


Who in omnibus rebus 
Are fi to adviſe the diſtreſi d, 
Tell what you opine, 
In this caſe of mine, 
And your kindneſs ſhall Cer be confeſ#d, 
1 love a young charmer in the eves of nineteen, 
Ty angelica} creature that ever Twas ſeen. =: 
By her looks and her bluſhes her heart ſhould ſeem nin 
Pray tell me if that's an infallibh fign. EY 
If not, pray may not 1 reaſon'bly blame her, 
Since ubi eſt oculus, ibi eſt amor? 
If you'll give me an anſwer, and keep to the text, 
And be ſure to inſert it on Wedneſday next, 
N. benever I marry you ſhall come to my evedaing 
As witneſs my hand a ſubſcriber, *® 
A. To ſay that your judgment a little occult i J. 
Is needleſs, ſince you are cum aliis multis. | 
But fince the diſtreſs'd we adviſe, 
All doubts we'll defy, 
And a paradox try, 
To make you a wer and wiſe; 
If a Lady you doat on, ſo young and ſo fair, & 
Her looks are like ſun- ſhine, her words like the u 
The clouds of ill nature the ft may eclipſe, 
And the 44% do too often take root in the lips; 
The face is no index to ſet forth the mind, 
And the tongue and the heart are of? widely disjoin' 
But he who aright of his »:z/re/s wou'd gueſs, 
Shou'd judge of her 7houghts by what actions exprek 
This, Sir, is our counſel, and if you will not b! K 
'Tis ubi eft amor, ibi aſinus erit. 
Q. Incompaſs'd abith a thouſand woes, 
Inmerſt in wild and black 406 pair, 
To thee I come, in hopes you'll prove / 
Propitious to a dying Fair. | 
My faithful love is dead! 
Shall I expire to eaſe my tortur'd br 200 ? 7 
Or will you try to charm my grief to ret? 
From diſconſolate Mari 
vg A. Ala 


fl 


ind 


pre 
ear | 
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1 3 A. Alas! Maria, whither has thy grief 

Drove thy afflicted ſoul to find relief; 

voluntary death to eaſe thy pain! 

n! think what endleſs woes for ſuch remain. 
"With ſov'reign balm we'll cure thy wounded mind, 
Ind teach thee more ſabſtantial joys to find. 

2 Weigh equally all ſublunary bliſs, _ 

Bow faint, infirm and momentary tis; 
gain revolve a vaſt eternity, | | 
EWith thoſe extatick joys above the ſky, 
By theſe your ſoul will be plung'd in delight, | 
EWhilſt thoſe for humbleſt thoughts appear too ſlight ; 
Jo theſe let your ambitious ſoul aſpire, 

ESupported by the bright ſeraphic quire, © 
You'll ſoon contemn what you approv'd before, 
And your imagin'd loſs afflict your mind no more. 
© Q. What's happineſs ? The copious word explain, 
fich ling Toe lab'ring ſengbt, yet fought in vain. 
A. The depth of happineſs no man can ſound, 
Nor can we paint a bliſs that never yet was found. 
Q. Apollo's ſons, in whoſe bright lines, | 
Vur high deſcent moſt clearly ſhines, 

form an humble loving queriſt, 

Vs fighs and dyes for cruel deareſt, 

EW hat abomen mean 45 cold denying, 

Men by their eyes "tis downright hing? 

A. When courted virgins prove 7 ſhy, 

And with their words their thoughts belie, 

Tis politicly done by deareſl, _ 

To ape the practice of our queriſt, | | | 
For while your looks and language doubly lye, 
Well may her ſpeeches contradi& her eye. 


1 | 

Jo Boileau, Writer of the French King's HiRory. 
Iſtoric Sir, thy eloquence forbear : DE, 
11 What farther wonders can thy pen declare? 
No neo exploits to ſwell another page, 
nleſs thou wou' dſt deſcribe thy maſter's rage, 
Ind tell the world with what indignant thought 


Marie loſt the glories he ſo dearly bought. 


. —— 
3 


But will thy penſion ceaſe, unhappy ſcribe? 


Encomiums in their uſual channel flow. 
With tuneful voice advancing fame reſound: 


Paint, where it can't conceal, does but expoſe. 


pen d to have an opportunity of ſaving his country f 
utter ruin, provided he wou'd lay down his life: He un 


* dition he Soul be in, ſhould he then die. The queſtion i 


be neceſſary to offer theſe preliminaries. 


_ a ſaving ſlate. 


and overthrows the guardian motives of the chill 
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Does that alluring charm thy fancy bribe ? -m tw 
Why then go on, and let with pompous ſhow | ac 


Thy praiſe will ſatyr prove, thy flouriſh wound. 
Each {prightly thought ſprung from thy pregnau 
rain, | 
Will but impeach a now inglorious reign. 
While ſharp invectives make the ſurface ſmart, 
Thy ſmoother elogies will reach the heart: 
With glaring wit the borrow'd luſtre cloſe, 


Q. A certain perſon, who lia d a wicked life, ha. 1 


Juſt going to do it, when he bethought himſelf of thi | 
wretched life he had lib d, and what a defverate a 


whether he ought to hive and repent of his fins, thi u A 
fo doing he ruins his country: Or ſave his country, thie® 
to the great hazard of his foul in the other world? 
A. Not to enquire into the matter of fact; be 
fore we come to the deciſion of the queſtion, it mi 


1. It is allow'd poſſible for a man to be ready 
undergo the ſeverity of martyrdom, yet (in caſe h 
were to live) be unwilling to bid adieu to his darlin &' 
vices. And yet repentance (which includes a ſincer Al 
purpoſe of amendment) is indiſpenſably neceſſary 


2. It can be no man's duty to expoſe himſelf u ep 


the terror of damnation for the performance of ie 


duty. For as that implies a repugnancy in the ver 
terms, ſo it notoriouſly violates that eternal law i 
ſelf-preſervation engraven upon our hearts; it is di 
ſonant to all the principles of a reaſonable natur, 


diſpenſation. 


3 From 
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From theſe two premiſes this concluſion will na- 


tbrally reſult, that a man may die upon ſo generous 
I deſign as the preſervation of his country, and yet 
All a brutal ſacrifice to his own folly. But give us 
Fave to premiſe alſo theſe farther thoughts. | 
I. The merits of the croſs, which we are com- 
au Panded to apply by faith, claim the very whole of 
gur remiſſion. And tho! good works are indiſpenſa- 
Je conditions, yet ſince, (however neceſſary) they 
Parc no other than conditions, we may conſider a per- 
n ready to be offer'd up for his country's ſake, as 
Eyilling to perform the conditions, ſhou'd any thing 
ep between him and death; as having it at his free 
Mitpoſal (we mean it in a natural, not in a moral 
enſe) whether he will retain his life, and thence en- 
er on the immediate performance of thoſe condi- 
bons; nay, as N an actual commencement of 
em by engaging in ſo good a work, as it is to die 
pon a more extenſive view than for our brethren and 
Erpanions ſake. 25 (8 
2. To die for the reſcue of our country, is not a 
» matter of choice, but a poſitive, and abſolute 
Keommand ; ſince as Chriſt laid down his life for us, 
p we are peremptorily enjoin'd, in imitation of ſo 
Eencearing an example, to lay down our lives for the 
hrethren. „„ ns” | 
From what has been premis'd it neceſſarily fol- 
Elbows, that a wicked liver may die for his country 
Vith a modeſt expectation of acceptance, if punctually 
pſervant of theſe particulars, 1. If he huſband the 
Moments he has to live, in the utmoſt ſeverity of 
epentance. 2. If he ſtedfaſtly reſolve to perform an 
acceptable obedience, ſhou'd providence unexpectedly 
Watch him from approaching death. 3. If notwith- 
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ver : 
u al anding he be ready to ſhed his own blood, he yet 
i. d lace his intire confidence in that precious blood. 


Which fpeaketh better things than the blood of Abel. 4. If 
de /eek not his own glory ; but, by ſuperſtructing thoſe 
piriſtian principles of pleaſing God and imitating 
ariſt upon thoſe moral ones of tenderneſs and com- 
. „ Patton 


atuit, 
riſtian 


Fron 
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| paſſion for his otherwiſe unhappy countrymen, pe: 
form the duty to the praiſe and glory of God. 
Q. Why do the Roman Catholics aſſign a puniſomu 
of purgatory to purge their Devotee, fince the ii 
that is an immaterial being, cannot be touch'd by a ml 
terial ſubſtance ? | | 
A. Becauſe they, who believe that the ſame bog 
may be in more places at once (and ſuch is the cu 
ſequence of tranſubſtantiation) may believe any thin 
_ tho! ever ſo abſurd. | 
QQ I find, Gentlemen, ye are excellent at falving dy 
queſtions, pray tell me how a calf which fell into a wil 
at an inn at Laighton Buſard in Bedfordſhire, {if 
be taken up again at another inn in the ſame tou 
 *which I have heard by the neighbours affirm'd for iff 
truth. „ | 2 
A. If the well at Laighton Buſard is not quite w# 
fathomable, twill be no difficult matter to find out / 
depth of your calf's head queſtion; for *tis poſſidz 1 ä 
there may be ſome ſubterraneous paſſage from one ve N 
to the other, and the poor frighted traveller might p t 
bably give notice to the people of the other inn, byu 
exclamation or two in his own language, of the u n 
rival of ſo odd a gueſt by ſuch an uncommon road e. 
that he paſs'd thro' ; this may ſatisfy the queriſt if u 
queſtion contains downright matter of fact; if not, & 
muſt conſider that Apollb being ſo little converſant u 
der ground may reaſonably expect to loſe his way in 
obſcure a /abyrinth as the well of Laighton Bufard. 
Q. Gentlemen, I weuld know whether love ci 
to be prefer d before amity, or amity before love? 4 
abhat the difference is between an ordinary and tende 
amity, and you will oblige Liberia. 
A. Madam, your twin-ſiſters are ſo cloſely united 
that like the Hungarian girls at Charing-Crofs, b 
"impoſſible to poſſeſs the one without the other; and 
as to the diſtinction demanded in the latter part of you 
_ queſtion, tis ſo obvious to the judgment of eve! 
common artiſt, that you may read your anſwer uM 
the eye, the voice, the air, or action of the perſon 5 
wou'd guels at, Q. Whit 
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: 0. Whence came the ſaying that LINCOLN was, Low- 
® ox ir, and York ball be the greateſt city of the three, 


A in the unfortunate deſtruction of the city of Lon- 
n by the dreadful fire, of which the pillar upon F- 
'® &-e7-i/] is a ately, but unhappy MONUMENT. 

*. Q Gentlemen, a young Gentleman has wifited a Gen- 


woman every day for a conſiderable time, he is very 


y deſegn he has, in being ſo conſtant a viſitor ; he al- 


ö modeſty 3 but for fear long conver ſation ſhould breed af 

F ſection, Jour opinion is defired with a great deal of fin- 

rity, whether foe had of to entertain him any longer 
rot. 

0 E 7 A. Alas, poor tender-hearted Lady ! Since her ſoul 

ſo very apt to take a love impreſſion, ſhe had beſt 


* he is in, by a continuation of his viſits, and deſire 


en imſelf, who undoubtedly knows beſt, to tell her the 


Weaning „ 

5 QI # a good way for a young woman to ot a he 
0 und, to entertain many lovers at once? 

4. Don't you know, the rolling-ſtone gathers bg 
Wo; and that variety of choice confounds the judg- 
ment ? 


og 
An 
ende 


rey due to him from 4 Gentleman for goods ſold, when 


d him in a buff; writ a receipt himſelf in full of all 
nited 
„ il 


; and 


end /ign'd it, 45 fince this the Gentleman hath ſent for 
hdi, my friend deliver d them. Now whether the money 


f you | recoverable or not, if the Gentleman be not juſt ? Your 
eren en is deſired, and you will oblige your humble ſervant. 
er u 4. Tis very probable, that the Gentleman's angry 


lolution to have no more concern with the perſon 
whom he ow'd the money might excite him, 
| | 13 With- 


on 0 


Vhend 
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A. From an old prophetical ſaying of mother 
ions; which tradition reports to have been verifi- 


N ig in all his actions and expreſſions, bis perſon and 
| Gr cum/iances no ways deſpiſeable 3 but has never declare 


| Ways behaves himſelf with a great deal of civility and 


Mttack the Gentleman her ſelf, tell him the danger 


. Gentlemen, 4 fried of mine not 1 fince had | 
= demanded his money the Gentleman was dijpleaſed, fo 


Kcounts to this day of the date, and for ever after; my 
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out the eaſt e of injuſtice, to add the word 1 


(for ever after) to the receipt: but allowing his dt 


ſigns unjuſt and villainous, the court of equity vil 4 
find ſufficient means to check the hop'd fucceſs of Rt 


his deſigning treachery. 


Q. Goodman Pollo, After my kine bofe preſented ion], 
unknon this comes to let you kno that my daum tum fn] 
Lunnun yifterday to be ſhure and told us woundy nuſe alu] 
you how that you foretell al kine of queſtions to be fn 


and fo now I am cum my own ſen to ax you one A 


3 


xdsbud if you can anſur it ile ſet your naum up all alu, 
our cuntree to ba ſhure and then if you cum doun you a 


get ſeriburs I think you cale um enufe to maintain af . 


hung as you life to be ſhure. 
| 1 beg you then tell me how comes it about, 

And who firſt found the charming ſecret out 8 
When Iauith churm and flick keeps ſuch a clutter 
From ſewer cream put in out comes ſaveet butter 
And how gg e fo thin and ſum ſo thick 

A you ſee in butter and buttermick 
If you anſwer me at this firfl warnin 
lle give you toaſt and buttermick every mornin 


 __ awhifft [am Dorothy Skimwell as the fayin; i. 
A. Goody Skimwell, My meaſter Pollo thanks ju 
for your kind lofe and we hope you are all in he 
as we ar at this preſant time of riting and I hat 


ſent you as good a anſer as you can have from ar 


boddy at all and as for gitting us ſcriburs we thank 
you as mutch as if you did for our naum is ſo mutci 
7 that we have at leaſt 3 peeks every morning ani 
ou cum to Lunnun you ſhall be welcum to wi 

we have as I may ſay and I deſire you to give ni 
kind lofe to my fathar and mothar and my duty i 


my fiſtar Phebe which is all from yours till deth {i 
_ Bright dary-made to Pollo, 
The reſon ſweet butter is broat by our daums 
From buttermick ſower if I can hit the hard naum: 
Is becaus when in churming thay make ſuch rot 
* aſcid ele are forced out. 


Tis 
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Tic thick togather drove with pains 
The reſt muſt needs be thin which remains, 
18 Like a juſtice of peace, 
Du ſit at your eaſe, 
1 W irting fire, red hot ſalamander P 
or all your repute, 

You 1 jhall cornute, 
And your title diſpute, 
IV þich way came you by your grandenr : 
Here you ride paramount, 
Like an earl or a count, 
* Andwill hardly wouchſa ife 
* Us mortali a buff, 
on odious piece of corruption; 
Came tell me at once, 
> Are you Pheebus's ſons, 
By George [will know, 
Hl 05 to Delphos TI go, 
Which it was by birth or adoption ; 
H I fear its the latter, 
Or elſe no ſuch matter; 
Vor 1 will maintain, © 
i By your ſpurious firain, 
"071 Ve none of his blood in your veins; 
Be ingenious, a gift 
On zou I auill ſbift, 
Agberious pillory, 
Next term cali d Hillary, 
Et nolo te fallere, _ 
Han t [taken a great deal of pains ? 
A. Like the aſs in the fable, 
© You think you are able, 
With loud brayings to ſhelter your fears : | 
| Whate're's your repute, 
We ſhan't you cornute, 
| Nor your title diſpute, 
E Which way youcame by your long ears, 
Tho? you ride paramount, 
'Tis not earl or count, 


E 


, 74 But 
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But Sir Hudibras knight 
By a natural right, 
For your birth diſclaims an adoption: 
But Apollo reſtrains 
His more generous pains, 
Leſt you ſhou'd in fright, 
Faint under his might, | 
And behind there ſhou' 1 Py an eruption. 
But poetic fire | 
Makes Flechnoe your fire ; 
For we will maintain, 
By your genuine ſtrain, | 
You've his whole maſs of blood in your veins : 
But the gift you'd beſtow, 
*Tis your own as you know, 
Nor wou'd we deprive 7 


Any one man alive, 
Of ſuch a title to thrive, 


For you have taken abundance of pains. | i 18 Ut 
Q. Whether a mighty king by proxy wed, FYiolen 
Dees unacquainted with his conſort ſent, A robb 
Repair firfl night unto the nuptial bed? If b 
A. No ties of duty does his fancy bind, than t! 
cannot 


By his own will alone he muſt be led, 
Is oft well bred and flow, but oft'ner twiſt aul thas as 
kind. 4s has 
Q. I hwe a nymph, whoſe ev'ry part bavelle 
Charms both my reaſon and my heart; ? obber 
Her face is ſo fair, her mind ſo bright, of the 
They cauſe both wonder and delight : ther 
2 that which does by bliſs improve, | gal at 
With kindneſs (he requites my love. | But 
Equal our fortunes are, agreeable our years; me ex 
And that which all allays, equal our fears: ve a 
A crabbed matron does obſtruct our bliſs, KIWOV 
Tho much we love we very ſeldom hiſs ; blaract 
Stir'd up by hell, for to contrive our harms, KI, W 
And keep us from each other's arms: Or the 
She renders all our firatagems in vain, at of 
And cries, "415 Haan young gi ls to reſ?; ain. ure, | 


bh 
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Pat, O Apollo | You whoſe ger'rous aid, 

Ji all that need with freedom is convey d; 
Direct me how to pleaſe this perverſe creature, 
And thereby gain acceſs to hiſs her daughter. 
A. Alas! Poor loveſick 4:/e/s ſpark, 
Led blindfold up and down i'th' dark, 
What pity 'tis that ſo in vain 

Your witleſs worſhip ſhou'd complain, 
Cuckolds, and you know who, they ſay, 

Can boaſt good fortune ev'ry day; 
| But ſince thy caſe ſo bad we find, 

We will hereafter change our mind, | 
For thy bright lines beyond diſpute do prove, 
If fools are ſometimes bleft, tis not in ve. | 
I defire your opinions, Whether you think it agree- 
| able to the laws of humanity, to kill a man that aſſaults 
aon the highway? —— © 5 
A. If the aſſailant make an attack upon our lives, 
it is undoubtedly lawful to repel violence with equal 
violence: But when he deſigns nothing farther than 
K robbery, the caſe is worthy of debate. 5 
If by the laws of humanity you mean no more 
Ethan the laws of juſtice, the murder of the aſſailant. 
cannot be 1mpeach'd. of illegality. For as a poor man 
ss as juſt a title to the {mall modicum he enjoys, 
& has the rich man to his large poſſeſſions ; ſo the 

traveller has as good a title to his money, as has the 
Jobber to his life. If therefore the latter put it out 

of the power of the former to defend his money any 

dtterwiſe, than by ſo violent a repriſal, he, by ſo il- 

kgal an invaſion, forfeits his title to his life. 

But if by the laws of humanity you mean, (as 
ſhe expreſſion emphatically ſignifies) thoſe laws of 
ve and affection, of tenderneſs and compaſſion, in- 
krwoven with our beings, and ſtampt as it were the 
ParaRteriſtics of our nature, you ſhould then conſi- 
fer, whether it be agreeable to thoſe endearing laws, 
or the defenſe of ſo inconſiderable a property, (as is 
at of a little money) to deprive your fellow-crea- 
ue, (for ſuch is the robber Kill, notwithſtanding 
= . 3 | that 


p 


py 
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that he proclaim hoſtility againſt you) of ſo valu | | 


an enjoyment as that of life. Nor can you overlutÞ 
that important conſideration, that if you kill hin!? 
not only in a ſtate of impenitence, but in the ve,? 


commiſſion of an actual fin, he is irretrievably lo 


undone for ever. Much leſs can ſo ſevere a proceed 


be conſiſtent with that great law of reveal'd religion 
{ſo prey enjoin'd under the Moſaic, fo movinghÞ 3 
orc'd under the chriſtian inſtitution, of loving ou, 


en 
neighbour as our ſelves. 


But then, when we confider our ſelves, not in 


ſtate of nature, but under the obligements of ſociey, 4; 
we cannot but reflect that the robber is a public e 


nemy ; that to forbid ſo neceſſary a defenſe woulfſſ 


give encouragement to the guilty, would prove a 5% 
extenſive misfortune to the innocent; that ſuch a vi. 7 
olator of the law ſtands, as it were, already condemn't 7 
by law, and could you be ſo happy as to ſecure hin, 
would be brought to public juſtice. And as the eter #3 


nal welfare of the villain may give way to the puh- 


lic good, ſo in mitigation you may conſider all, ge 
that ſhould you ſpare ſo injurious a life, it is tobe 


fear'd at leaſt that the owner will proceed in his un. | 


lawful courſes, and treaſure up more wrath again! ; 
the day of wrath ; that ſhould he, while under tie! 


| {entence of the law, 7 ag devoutly penitent, hou- #3 
t to hope, you can place 90 


ever charitably you oug 


confidence in that repentance which proceeds fron 7 
Jo near a proſpect of eternity; but mult leave the e Wy, 
ecuted perſon to the mercy of that God, who boti th 


knows the fincerity of his heart, and is the only 
judge, whether he will accept of his repentance : 
available to ſalvation ; who, how fincere ſoever, hi 
both loſt te opportunities of action, and owes al 


his repentance to no better cauſe than ſo unfortunats [ D 4 


a loſs. „ e 

From the preceding particulars repreſented on both 
des of the queſtion, we ſubſcribe to that middle o- 

Pinion of 2 great moraliſt, that to kill the aſſailant 1 


neither 


i 5 


= 
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neither an unlawful action, nor a neceſſary duty, but 
Heft to the determination of the injured traveller. 

hut tho' we deliver this opinion in the general, yet 
uch different circumſtances may occur, that what is 
Junlawful in ſome, may yet be neceſſary in others; 


ſent exigences. | 
But if we cannot take away the robber's life with- 


do the premiſes on the other fide of the queſtion, 
ich turn the balance, namely, that it will bear diſ- 
pute whether it be worth the while to hazard the 
fe of an uſeful ſubje& for the ſake of ridding the 
© Fate of a ſingle villain. T 

Qn deny atoms, ꝓet allow of a vacuum, which tauo 


Nauk, Pray explain this matter? 


infinite bigneſs. For tho? we own that it is ſurpriz- 
ing to human underſtanding for an infinite number 
df parts not to compoſe an infinite bulk, yet that this. 


| Infinitely diviſible, we meet with an equal difficulty, 
but with a diſadvantage conſiderable enough to turn 
dhe ſcales, namely, that it is an object upon the level 
With our finite capacities. | 
| [ Q. Why does the moon look bigger on the horizon, than 
| > hen in the meridian? > © 3 
4A. To take no notice of the opinion exploded by: 
Dr. Vallis, that author attributes this different appear- 
Lance to the compariſon we draw from the lands, &c.. 


1 


hat lye between us and the horizontal moon. 
1 Q. Ls pepper eaten with ſuch food aue ſay is windy, be- 
x are it decreaſes its inflation, or becauſe it blunts thoſe cor. 


roding 


and therefore a judgment mult be form'd from pre- 


put hazard to our own, then this conſideration added 


dfinions ſeem contradictory; for in denying atoms, you allow 
nuatter to be infinite in littltneſi, and conſequently in bigneſs, 
which according to Mr. Lock (tho a vacuiſi) proveth | 


A. We grant your propoſition, that the denial of 
indiviſible atoms includes infinite littleneſs, but yet 
fleny your conſequence, that infinite littleneſs infers 


| & only a difficulty ariſing from our imperfect idea of 
Infinity, appears from hence, namely, that if we deny 
the propoſition, and conſequently deny matter to be 
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roding pungent particles abounding in thoſe aliment: ? pra | 1 


ſay for what reaſon, if for neither of theſe ? 


A. It is doubtleſs added to windy aliments, to cor ; 
rect their flatuoſity, and blunt their acid cruditic,, Þ* 
and withal to ſtrengthen the digeſtive faculty of the 4 


ſtomach. 
Q. How is ſmart and pain to be d Hinguiſb d! ? 


A. They are equally diſtinguiſhable with a genus ; 5 


and its ſpecies; for ſmart is a ſpecies of pain. 


Q. Why adbes an echo move in an arcuate, and not ina 


E 1 pr 


firait line? | 
A. Becauſe an arcuate line 1s moſt agreeable to tha 
circular motion of the air, which Jolves the Shawl 
mena of ſounds. 
Q. Whence proceeds the 22 of the fea ? 
A. To paſs by the opinion of Aauſtion, ſufficiently 
exploded by Varenius, we think it reaſonable to fp 
poſe that the ſalt particles of the ſea derive their ori 
gin from the earth; nor can we wonder that the 
earth ſhould have ſufficient quantities of ſalt to ſup- W 
ply the ſea, when as there are ſaline rocks in the ſez 
as there is an whole iſland compos'd of ſalt, as there 
are ſalt mines abounding in many places, fo experi- 
ence teaches us that common earth is temper'd with 
no ſmall quantity of ſaline particles. 
2 oft noble Apollo, 
2 re follbw, 
Becaufe they're the product 0 ill; 
We fing to pod phe: <a 
In theſe evil days, 
Mere few to do good have a will. 
Our fancies you pleaſe, 
Our troubles you eaſe, 
And our different meanings you ſpell : 
When aorapt in a 9's | 
N bere we cannot get out, 
Bright Phœbus the miſt does Abel 
Loft night 1 did look 
In Euclid: twelfth book, 
And that did ſome feraph ingender: 


— - - 


I caull 


A- 
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I could not conceive _ 

* The theorem he gave 

Concerning à cone and cylinder. 

3 Now this is the caſe, 

1 If they've equal baſe, 15 

Jad jump in their height moſt direfth ; 

As the number. one | 

| Y Proportions the cone, 

| 55 three the cylinder exacth. 

And if this be ſo, | 

I pray let me know, 

EI ithout making any objection; 

And pray, Sir, declare 

E Amethod that's fair, 5 | 

By which I may gain the conception? 

A. That th' cylinder, Sir, 

Without any ſtir, 

Is three times as big as the cone, 

Leet Barrow declare, 

In method ſo fair, 4 

You'll acknowledge 'tis clearly done: 
For if you deny, | 

And ftart up a why, 

Abſurdities thence will enſue ; 

Which if you will ſhun, 

| As ſure as a gun, 

Th' poſition you'll own to be true. 

E Q. Tour opinion of that wuloar notion, 

The gen'rous lion, as by inflintt taught, 

Mill pay an homage <vhen to virgins brought ; 
But if her chaſtity receive a ſlain, 
Death and deſtrudtion for th' unchaſle remain? 
A. But ſhould the beaſt devour the trembling matd, 
We would not think her chaſtity betray'd : 

[Reaſon would make your harder thoughts relent, 
For virtue ſoars above a lion's ſcent, 1 

| Q. Apollo, we beg you'd the queſtion determine, 
hich Schiſms has rais'd 7th republic of learning; 
dome allow you a coach and four horſes, and ſay, 
tau ride round the globe in à natural day; 


igt 
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Whill others zmpriſon you choſe in a center, 

Out of which for Jour life you dare not once vent, 

Whilft tt earth is whirPd round in a vigorous fetal 

Like a pig amongſt mortals, transfix'd with a ſpit, 

Then tell us, good Phcebus, which rightly has hit ? i 
A. Lis ike your preſumption dares venture kf |» 


As to offer at 555 confin'd to the ſky ; ; 
Poor Phaeton once an example was made, 
| Whoſe father's commands had been better obey'd; 

How then dare you thus give temptation to fate ! 

Which will dictate repentance, but urge it too late! 
"Tis enough that Apollb's bright influence reigns, 
And-quickens your thoughts with poetical {trains ; 
You had beſt at a diſtance gaze up and admire, 

For the bleſt in his warmth may be burnt by his fire, 
| Q Have you a fon ſingle fo bold as to venture 
To have and to hold, and ſo in the nooſe enter 
For better for worſe ? if ſo, to his arms 
PN quickly gamers my bags and * charms. 

5 Theodon 
A. What! in terms matrimonial more new propo- 
fitions, 

And does rich Theodora eſpouſe the e ? 
An immediate reply for your charms ſhould be made ye, 
Could you ſhun but the fate of the jolly old Lady. 

Q. Ye bold folutift, Britiſh gods i in grain, 

Who fcience, wit and policy maintain, 
Tell why at fi ight the turkey-cock exclaims, 

And the red petticoat ſo much diſdains : 

Why in ſuch grandeur he diſplays his train, 
And ſeems with ſcorn to tread the fertile eats | ? 
Solve the above, ye lepid gods, 

And Tll make you as drunk as Eſſex hogs,. | 

Who ne'er drank ought but ſack, ye dogs? 

A. Th' aſpiring turkey of his colours proud, 
At each reſemblance utters wrath aloud ; 
Contemns the preſence of a rival hue, 

And does ambition in his actions ſhew. ; 4 


Z Then quaff thy bowls with Ehe ſwine, 
And there thy hoggiſh boons confine; 
is nectar only ſuits our ſhrine. 
Q. Te learned Phoebeans, 

lo deſerve To Pæans, 
4 Day give me advice in this matter ; 
Jan modeſt and fair, 
Dung and brish, avhich is rare, 
© ele the whole town does me flatter. 
Mou to tell you the truth, | 
lan low'd by tauo youths, 
e one of a middling ſtature; 
De other is tall, 
A is any may: pole, | : 
And both young, and both courteous by nature. 
© Now concerning my part, | 
lam little and ſbort, 1 
Nen compar'd with the fwain that is tall; 
Hut when with the other, 
lite ſiſter and brother, | 
Te difference between us but ſmall. 
Pray which of the favains, 
| Here deſcrib'd in my ſtrains, 
| 1 hall chooſe, I do beg your ſolution, 
or Ido refokue, 
| The my ſelf 1 involve, 
Jo follow your ſage reſolution ? 
A. Handſom maid, then beware, 
Of extremes have a care, 
And be mindful to match your ſelf wiſely ;. 
Without farther delay 
Quit your index of May, 
And the other will fit you preciſely ; 
| vince the middle you love, 
Of this medium approve, _ 
And rejoice in an appoſite ſtature, 
Where you'll probably find, 
| (If not union in mind) 
A concordance in every feature.. 
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So wedlock 0 (alas!) a mere litigious juggle. 


% 
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JU GUM cONJUSGII. 
| Parrhefii Epigram. 72. 
N hour in twenty four can ſteal away, 


| - Mat 
Nor can one moment paſs throughout the d, 1 
Wherein my noiſy wife her clack withholds, 11 22 
But at our wretched ſervants ever ſcolds: den 
And if to urge her cauſe ] don't agree, chat. 
Her ſatyr changes, and ſhe raves at me. Ie di 

| To all ſhe dictates wholly I conform, | | hart 
And when I'm moſt ſerene, I act a ſtorm: 3 1 t 
So peace my wrath, and wars my peace prepare, | this 1 
4 eaſe F from the 3 1 hap Was: 
Or I with fervants, or with wife muſt ſtruggle; 1 pe. 
bons 


Q 1 would know the meaning of the Apoſtle in Col. i. but f. 


20. eſpecially relating to that expreſſion of reconciling bing 


things in heaven, becauſe in reading a queſtion in the . be ni 
thenian oracle, Vol. 1. page 128. 1 found in the a. perta 
fever theſe words, It is not certain that Chrift died not e pe 
for the Angels; whereas I think aue ought to be certain ¶ Þply, 

that he died not for the angels, and that none of it ſo ne 


fallen angels were capable of repentance, becauſe ther latter 


was no ſatigfaction made for them to the divine juſtice, ¶ unto 


A. Tho' we perfectly agree with you that Chrit we g 
died not for the . 47 yet we cannot ſubſcribe to gels, 
that argument you uſe, namely, becauſe there was mw We 
ati faction made for them to the divine juſtice : for the MW in ſu 
argument is nothing elſe than the propoſition other- have 
wiſe expreſt, ſince to die for the angels, and to make woul 
ſatisfaction for them to the divine juſtice, are terms eſtate 
equivalent. And therefore your reaſoning returns to. to hi 
this, Chriſt died not for the angels, becauſe he died ther 
not for them. „„ neral 
Me do not a little wonder that thoſe learned Gen- to im 
tlemen of Athens ſhould profeſs an uncertainty in befo! 

| ſuch a matter as is ſo plainly repreſented in the Scrip- IWF are u 
tures, that he who runs may read. For that Chitin al 
died not for the angels, is either affirm'd or implied MF wer! 


0 
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ES the ſucceeding texts. 1. We read in 2 Pet. ii. 4. 
God par d not the angels that fin d, but caft them down 
Þ hell, and deliver'd them into chains of darkneſs, to be 
gerd unto Fudgment. 2. To this exactly correſponds 
bat paſſage in St. Fude, The i 50 that kept not their 
/ eftate, but left their own habitation, he hath re- 
fred in everlaſting chains under darkneſs, unto the judg- 
bent of the great day. 3. From Heb. ii. 14. we learn 
E that Chriſt was ſo far from dying for the angels, that 
| he died on purpoſe to ruin and deſtroy them. He took 
| art of the ſame, that through death he might deſtroy 
| 1 that had the power of death, that is, the devil. And 
mis we muſt allow, unleſs we will ſuppoſe that there 
pas a diſtinction made between the devil and his an- 
gels. In Heb. ii. 16, 17. We meet with theſe expreſ- 
| Fon : For verily he took not on him the nature of angels, 
| Gut he took on him the ſeed of Abraham. Wherefore in all 
| things it behoved him to become like unto his brethen, that 
© be might be a merciful and faithful high pri:fl, in things 
| pertaining unto Cod, to make reconciliation for the fins of 
le people; where, as the former verſe ſeems to im- 
E ply, that as he took not on him the nature of angels, 
ſo neither did he die for angels; ſo the import of the 
latter is, that it was proper for Chriſt to be made like 
unto thoſe whoſe pardon he was to purchaſe. Whence 
we gather, that he purchaſed not the pardon of an- 
gels, ſince he was not made like unto them. | 
Me can no ways imagine that the fallen angels, while 
in ſuch a place of torment, would not all of them 
have accepted a releaſe upon any terms. Whence it 
would follow that they were all reſtored to their firſt 
eſtate. But whereas the Apoſtle ſpeaks of reconciling 
to himſelf things in heaven, and things on earth, ei- 
ther this reconciliation muſt be taken in a more ge- 
Eneral ſenſe with reſpect to the angels, and be fppoted 
to imply no more than that, whereas they only were 
before in amity with Chriſt, yet now we and they 
are united together under him; or heaven and earth, 
in alluſion to an Hebrew idiom, may import the whole 
world; or heaven may ſignify the Fews who before 
; 8 5 5 Were 


72 
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or which David ordered the Amalek ite to be /lain ; bein [7 


give him an immediate diſpatch. And indeed the ee | 


ter that he was fallen. But ſince to thoſe foremention' 


diately ſubjoined, And when his armour-bearer ſaw tha 


to, with intention to ingratiate himſelf with Davis 


were the only citizens of the new Jeruſalem, an? 

earth the Gentiles, who were ſtrangers to the Goa? 
Tfrael. 1 5 T 
Q. Sirs, which away do you determine Saul died, ul. 
ther by his own ſawvord, or the feoord of the young Ami. WS 
kite, who a kis crown and his bracelet to David 


the 4th verſe of the laft chap. of the firſt book of Sa mie 
fays poſitively he fell upon his own feword. And the H 
fixteen werſes of the firſt chapter of the 2d book of Samui Wy 
ſeems to give ſufficient proof the young Amalekite , 4 
him at his requeſt ? I hs . 
A. Tho' it be ſaid that Saul took a ſword and fel 
upon it, yet were it not for the ſucceeding verte, tha Mt, 
relation might very well agree with the young 4 
lekite's account; ſince Saul might not have received: Mt 
mortal wound, or at leaſt not ſuch an one as woll 


_ preſently put an end to his life, from the ſword h "4 


fell on; and therefore might deſire the Amalelite v 


ry words of the Amalckite imply as much, where h at f 
firſt relates, tha: Saul ſaid unto him, Stand, I pray thy, JF Q. 
upon me, and ſlay me, for anguiſh is come upon me, becaul M117; 
my liſe (notwithſtanding the wound which I gave n; 
ſelf) 7s yet whole in me, and afterwards defends Mi 


on, 
procedure with this excuſe, So I flood upon him, ai 7 
flew him, becauſe 1 was ſure that he could not tive, of 10 1h 


a ” 4/1 t 7 
words Saul took a ſword and fell upon it, it is imme 


Saul was dead ; which ſeems plainly to import, that 
Saul immediately expired upon his falling on his {word Wh, 
we think it probable at leaſt, that the Amalekite addeſi 
part of his relation to the ſenſe he had been witnes|ſ 


by pretending to be a ſort of acceſſory to the deati A . 
of him who had purſued him as a partridge on te iphi 
mountains. But if it be enquired why then he da 7 


not conceal the truth, and claim the whole action wide 


himſelf; wheras he extenuates what he had 15 1 Fim; 
| Oe pleads 
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Jeads in his excuſe, that Saul would otherwiſe infal- 
Iply have died; we anſwer, that he might hang in 
Wnbiguous ſuſpence, how David would reſent the 

Fmatter (who himſelf had had opportunities of ſlaying 

nl, and yet withheld his hand) and therefore out of 

pprehenſion of the worſt, might be willing to con- 
it his own ſe” wity. | 

. Mas it not wilful murder in Jael to kill Siſera af- 
ach a kind reception, as in Judg. iv. 21. and yet in 

„ 5th chapter he is praifed for it? | | 

A. Such was S:/era, that it had been ſinful to ſpare 

im at ſuch a time as that. And therefore Fael's pre- 

Eyious reception of him could not alter the nature of 

ö J But yet we muſt acknowledge, that it was a 

Ecacherous procedure ſo kindly to invite him in: 

1 as this might be the effect of ignorance, ſo we 

annot but allow, that the action ſhe performed, was 

both heroical and pious, while abſtracted from that 
piece of treachery, ſhe through a miſtaken principle 
bad been guilty of. And therefore we may ſuppoſe, 

Pat ſhe is fo highly extolPd in this abſtracted ſenſe. 

Gentlemen, You have anſwered a great many di- 

her ting queſtions, which hade given me no ſmall ſatisfac- 

n; I defire now you ould anſwer one for my infor- 

ion, and that is, 5 . 


** % 


uon what principles Adam was to have been immor- 
, had he not fallen? whether his body, which tis evi- 
Went was compoſed of periſhable matter, had the ſeeds of 
innortal life within itjelf before the fall, and likewiſe 
he power of communicating them to his poſterity ; that 
Weſe ſeeds, or principles were immediately taken from him 
hen his fall, and ſo we are to underſtand the text, The 
Way thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die, in that 
pranner ; for elſe it was not literally true, fince he lived 
pany years after ? Gentlemen, pray reconcile this matter 
2 well-wiher to your ſociety, and it will oblige Phœ- 
REA TEE oor I 

A. That Adam was created naturally mortal, ſeems 
EVident from hence, that food was appointed for 
bim; Of every tree of the garden thou mayeſi freely eat. 
| | | | or 
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For as food is a ſupply to nature, ſo it ſuppoſes a Wai 
ceſſity of decay without it: Bat if we allow, yi Maul 
ſeveral of the ancient fathers, that it was the yn, 
perty of the tree of life, not only to repair the body 
as doth our nouriſhment, but alſo to continue it nM 
an equal temperature, without the leaſt decay, MW 
man's tranflation into heaven, this at once gives 
ſolution to the queſtion propos'd, and alſo account 
for that immortalizing tree. Nor is it an improhz- 
ble concluſion, that God ſhou'd endue that golden 
fruit with ſo excellent a quality, fince otherwiſe ye 
muſt have recourſe to a continual miracle. 

Q. What is the cauſe of the colick, and why is th 
gut colon chiefly affected? „„ 
Ai. The colick is generally held to proceed fron 
_ windy and acrimonious humours, pricking and vell. 
cating the tunicles and fibres of the inteſtines, and 
more eſpecially the gut colon, in that it is large, 

long, winding and full of cells, whereby offending 
humours are more eaſily detained : But Dr. Wl: » 
of another opinion, affirming the ſeat of this diſten- 
per to be in the meſentery, and the cauſe thereof to 
be a defluxion of the nervous juice vitiated. 

Q. Gentlemen, I have unfortunately comment'd ar 
amorous converſe with a young Gentlewoman, wha is evi. 
ry way deſerving, and have proceeded fo far as to promiſe 
her marriage; but ſbe has no way engag d her ſelf to mt 
in an irrevocable manner; now from the fincerity of m 
heart I love her, but can't perform my Sree to ber wwith- 

out ruining my ſelf and her, or at leaf bring us both f 
fach a mean condition as I never yet experienc d, and li 
very much my trouble to be thus perplex d, and humby 
dlefire your advice in this particular, in which you will ex. 
tremely oblige your promoter, Marmaduke, 
A. A little forecaſt had prevented your misfor- 
tunes; love is mad as well as blind, or would ſurely 
never urge his votaries to run headlong upon the 
_ threatning ruin which they ſee before them; you 
have no way left to diſengage your promiſe, but by 
telling her you love what you have writ to us; if 


ſhe 
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ei prudent ſhe'll diſſolve your obligation; if ſo 
Wdly amorous as to hold you to your promiſe, you 
Wt keep your word, and thank yourſelf for the 


ſerable effects of an unhappy marriage, ſince her 
t having engag'd her ſelf to you, can by no means 
en the firmneſs of that vow, by which you blindly 


und your ſelf to her affection. 
Q. Apollo, whoſe light 

© My foul doth invite, | 

% ts your godhip for aid, 

Is ſome golden ray . 
Benigniy diſplay . 
at precept you'd have be obey'd; 
Fer] underfload OY 


Bad actions from good, Ls ig 
| 1 was plagu d with the paſſion of love, 
© Which Neptune cou'dx't quell,, _ 

= Nor Galen expel, N 

Nr the Cynics diſapprove : 

= [ve doted on many, 

Mas ne er loud by any, 

Y all my requeſts were deny d; 

© But as ſilver grows fre, 
= So this paſſion of mine 
Burns brighter the more it is try'd; 
A. laſi a hind ſhe _ 

Vith my mind doth agree, Ee 
And likewiſe with purſe, for ſhe's poor, 
Cay thou, wiſe and grave, | 
8 Which is beſi for thy ſlave, 

Jo marry this girl, or try more © 

© 4. We judge by your ſtrain, 

= You've a magotty brain, 
And fear, ſhould we give you advice, 
| You'd mind it no more, = 
Than you did LOVE before, 
But change your reſolves in a trice ; 
| Since the ſea cou'dn't quell, _ 
we phyſic expel 5 


e furious effects of your love, 2 
5 „ Tis 


—— 
— —— —— — — * — 


— 


We ſhould fancy your ul made of lead. 


To climb over marriage to bed: 


That if I won't wed her, ſhe Pall think herſelf bf: 


Therefore Te refuſed ie anſruer her haters, 


Pray tell me if Tm in the right or the Wrong, 
And you will oblige your admirer J. Long? 


W ho nicely propoſes i in diſtant addrefles, 
Jo gain on his Phz/kss amorous wiſhes : 


Such lovers muſt always without our aſſiſtance, 
If the women are wiſe, pleaſe beſt at a diſtance. 


 believd incapable of that paſſu on, 


oy" 
— „* — — —üU—— 
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"Tis ſtrange you ſhould run 
To the rays of the ſun, 

The roots of your plague to remove : 
I hope, Sir, you'll grant 
Tis a cooler you want, 

And ſurely your wit is but lame ; ; 
Since you think like a fool 
Love's fever to cool, 

From a med'cine compos d all of flame. 
Tho! like ver your love 
Does by trials improve, 


If with ſuch a poor ſhe 
Thou ſhould'ſt madly agree 


notoric 
this w 
* . a 


. . 0 


Q. Bright ſons of Apollo, I beg your aſſiſtance 
To teach me to pleaſe a kind maid at a diſtance, 


Who tho abſent fends me word by ery poſt, 


She vows that ſhe loves me, but yet 1 fag, 
In my mind a batchelbr's life is the beſt; 


And lave her in quiet to ſhake off her fetters. 


A. That maid muſt be kind to a fault, who can 
break 
Eicher quiet or heart for a lover ſo weak, 


Ah! Sir, you miſtake, modern damſels we fear 
Muſt be cloſely attack'd, if you mean to come ther, 
But you more enlighten'd thoſe trifles deſpiſe, 

And by lighting your miſtreſs wou'd appear ver 


Q. Pray why is boue call d a folly, when fool art 


A. If love is folly, 'tis only in exceſs, the pu 
1 i 
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of the paſſion being allow'd the greateſt bleſſing 
perfection of our nature; and tho! in its effects 
eeding often the bounds of reaſon, muſt in its 
liteſt and refined exiſtence be built entirely on it: 
ce then a fool is void of reaſon, how can he be 
able of a choice, which muſt be guided by it? 
EQ. I muſt defire you to anſwer this queſtion, which is 
Uſe createf} fin, for a man to kill himſelf immediately 
ien the ſpot, or to drink to exceſs, ſo that he knows it im- 
„his health, and will moſi certainly ſhorten his days? 
A. Tho' drinking to exceſs be no inconſiderable 
Hime, with regard to ſelf- murder, as well as other 
Wputations, yet it is not upon the level with the 
ptorious iniquity of an immediate diſpatch. And 
this will appear upon theſe reflections. = 
1. Self-murther ſuffers the guilty wretch 20 ind no 
Wace for repentance, tho" he ſhould ſeek it carefully with 
rs. But the drunkard may repent and live. 
2. The principal ingredient to the heinouſneſs of 
fel-murther takes its origin from hence, that to quit 
gur ſtation before our appointed time, is an unworthy 
encroachment upon his prerogative, who has an ab- 
ſolute dominion over us. The more immediately | 
therefore we quit our ſtation, the greater is our fin. 
3. To diſpatch our ſelves at once, has ſomething 
bf more daring impiety, than to cauſe our lives to 
wear away by more inſenſible decays. : 
4. Tho! exceſſive drinking may daily impair our 
bodies, yet before it prove the occaſion of our death, 
de may be ſnatcht away by ſome Foreign cauſe. And 
hen the very fact of ſelf-murther is not chargeable 
pon us. But tho' this by way of compariſon may 
&tenuate, yet it cannot excuſe the crime. For as 
Fe ought not to put ſo important an affair upon ſo 
recarious an iſſue, ſo we are imputatively guilty of 
elf. murder, while we venture upon ſuch forbidden 
Ways, as will infallibly retrench the number of our 
bays, unleſs ſomething interpoſe to prevent the con- 
ot II 8 


e, 


8 Q. Pray 
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Q. Pray what is the meaning of the words of St. Pa x 


IN 
in Col. iii. 3. For ye are dead, and your life is h u 
with Chriſt in God ? 7 
A. As the ſincere, the upright Chriſtian 7: d «: 
 ewhile he liveth, dead to fin and to the world; ſo H 4 
union with Chriſt, which is his ſpiritual life, unity en +; 
him to God himſelf. And this ſpiritual life, this H. A. 
cred union is therefore ſaid to be hid, becauſe ny 0 untr 
otherwiſe than Hpiritually diſcern d. But to give th, 
the expoſition of a divine expoſitor, for thoſe work mal 
of our bleſſed Lord's in John xvii. 21. are a coach 
ment upon the place; That they all may be one, . 
thou father art in me, and 1 in thee ; that they ali Wl is 
may be one in us. Nude 
Q. Pray give me the meaning of the words of oy 1 te 
Saviour, Luke xxii. 38. And they ſaid, Lord, behold rt tl 
here are two ſwords; and he ſaid unto them, it is Way b 
_ enough ! e 1 Den! 
A. When our Lord ſaid, Let him that hath ue ſt⸗ 
frvord fell his garments and buy one, the Diſciples un. mu 
derſtood him literally, and therefore ſhew'd him tuo Q. 
| ſwords. But by that pertinent reply, it ig enough, i 
he intimates their miſapprehenſion in the matter, 2 
and in a laconic and expreſſive ſtyle gives them t pe of 
know, that he recommended to them another mean 9 
ing under the advantage of a figure. | G 
Q. Whether a malifactor who is condemned to die, ¶ N 
the ſheriff (who is the Queen's executioner ) cannot gi amy? 
uy 


any per ſon to execute this criminal, but hires him 1 
| bang himſelf : Whether there is any damage ti 
may accrue to the ſheriff for ſuch a deputation ? Yai 
opinion is defir'd very ſoon, a wager depending on it. 
A. It being ſelf-murder for a man (tho' unde 
condemnation) to deſtroy himſelf, the ſheriff cannot 
tempt him to the fin and be blameleſs ; nay, ſince 
we cannot ſuppoſe he would be hired to it, except he 
were mad or deſperate ; in ſuch a caſe, the ſherif 
ought rather to deprive him of the means for {uct 
execution, upon finding him inclin'd to it. 


3 Q. Pray 
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V. Pray Gentlemen, what ſhould be the reaſon, that 
7 nung woman, very pretty, ewitty, well bred, modeſt 
vue, and of a good parentage, with 800 |. por- 
cen be ſo unfortunate as to linger and pine away 
2 huſband; ſhe liveth in the country, but comes 
# bn up to town, and yet can make no conqueſt ? 

J. Madam, there may be many reaſons ; in the 


make a conqueſt in. Beſides, theſe long wars have 
Icch enhans'd the price of men, Sc. As for the 


is out of his time and can wipe his noſe, and 
Poder his bob, but is affronted at naming a leſs 
Im to him than a thouſand pounds. But to com- 
rt che Lady, a peace ſeems not far off, and that 
ay bring plenty of men, as well as all other things; 


9 
q 
$ 


much diſappointed. 
ur ingenious ſolutions, I come now to beg your direction 
L a matter of moment, and fince tis for the benefit of 


W joung Lady, whoſe virtue is indiſputable, tareſs'd for 


Hort time auith the importunities of a young man, 


Wanyler, and in a word, guilty of maſi immoral wices. 


0 
and how to behave herſelf to evade the cenſure of 
„ world in general, and friends in particular? 


Feral, or friends in particular, will blame the Lady 


e ind he recommended himſelf to her opinion under 
e favour of a maſk. = 
WW Q Since your ſagacious wits can penetrate 


lte the hidden myſteries of fate, 
N.. 
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untry ſhe has only men in hangings to converſe 
Ich, and her ſtay here in town may be too ſhort 


%o there is ſcarce a prentice boy, but as ſoon as 


then let her imbrace the firſt opportunity, for ſhould 
e ſtay to conſider, ſhe may only loſe time and be 


J. Apollo, I haye repeatedly ſatisf5'd my curigity with : 
We of the fair ſex, let me implore your ſpeedy anſwer. 


Wat lately found him out to be a fot, a fpend-all, a 
Wrw your opinion Ce earneſtly defires what ſhe ſhall 


A. We cannot think, that either the world in ge- 


lor rejeCting ſo unworthy a ſuitor, ſince ſhe admitted 
is addreſſes on ſuppoſition of better accompliſhments, 


U Adviſe 


a” —y—V — 2 — — 


q 
| 
| 
| 
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culd and hooted at, than ſhe ww 


— 
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Adviſe a youth, who gladly wwou'd obey 
The lanws of nature the directeſi way ; 
Whether tis beſt to haue a monthly avife, 
Or one entirely to laft out ond's life? 
A. He who religion's diftates wou'd obey, 
And aſks the road of nature goes aſtray ; 
But let convenience only guide your voice; 
That will direct you to the latter choice; 
Since monthly wives, if good, too ſoon are loſt, 
If bad, four weeks too deep a torment coſt. 


Pray, why, when a woman cuckolds her hub | 


(Anglice) plays the whore, he who is the injur'd p 
generally lyes under the greateſt reproach, and is more rid 
gives the offence? 

A. *Tis probably, becauſe when a man marrie ! 
woman of ſuch looſe and debauch'd inclination (4. 


_ glice) plays the fool, the world ſuppoſes him a prope 
object of their ſcorn and laughter, for having no he: 
ter judgment than to make ſo ill a choice; or ni 

| ſenſe enough to govern her when he has made it; ii 
it may poſſibly ariſe from the complaiſant opiniay, 


which our well bred country-men retain of the ſoft 
ſex, by which they are led to believe the fate 
CUCKOLDOM rather a puniſhment of the huſband 
imperfections, than an effect of the wife's inclinatia 
to a vicious incontinency. þ]} ]] 
Qi. The vicious glances of Belinda's eyes, 
Rawiſh my heart with pleaſure and ſurprize, 
By her diſdain'd, (juft is the puniſhment ) 
When Phillis figh'd 1 never did relent, 
| Frown'd on by one, by other flill careſs'd, 
Some courſe I'd take, but know not which is beſt, 
Ought 1 the laws of nature to obey, : | 
Or fhou'd my gratitnde my heart oerfway ? 
B. If Phillis ſighs riſe from your treach*rqus vow! 
She only can in honour be your ſpouſe ; | 
Nay, if unmov' d, th' unhappy nymph complains, 
Tis yet good nature to relieve her pains, 
And policy perhaps to make her ſure, 
Leſt flighting her, you neither ſhou'd e 


* 
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Q. 4 wealthy Gentleman had got three Brauc hes, 
bond be females by their brawny anche. 
. equally bleſt avith a Plenteous Aare, 
% ber I wed, I ne er need af for mare, 
ö e eld ft a bright Phonix is indeed 1 
| 1 but an eternal fool decreed, 
1 he next a witty wanton, but elack! 
We ill exalt me to the Zodiack : 
7 3 7 of Eſop's race does ſeem to be, 
1 ber fair ſoul is all divinity. 
He has promis d me, 
My choice of the three ; 
Pray wwhich {hall it be? 
| Hor one I will haue, 
14 As my foul Pl ſave, 
"Till parted by grave. | 
| 4. Ne'er mortal ſure was bleſt with ſuch a . 
pt Paris cou'd tell how to give his voice. 
he hand ſom fool may be to duty brought; 
if ſhe cuckolds you, 'ten't worth a thought, 
The witty wanton 1s a fair eſtate, | 
e mean, ſuppoſing traffick be your fate. 
t yet from madam ugly- face you'll find 
fore real pleaſures in her heauteous mind. 
| Let her your choice be, | 
As belt of the three, . 
For thus we decree 3 © 
If you don't prefer her, 
Tho” homely) to either, 
: That you deſerve neither. 
We receiv'd the following mournful ditty from the 
bor Queriſt, who ſome. time ſince was. deſirous to 
bow where he might buy the fiſh, whoſe fume gave 
dung Tobias the power to drive out the devil; it 
tems he was in hopes it might od had the ſlams 
[et on his diſagreeable yoke-mate | | 
Q. Your marketing anſwer 1 kindly e 
1 humbly now of your  godhhip leg laue, 
tell the fett of any late filly rbiming: | 
pe ubich my wife i bel Fe * doub 4 its clinin 3 
* 
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J am the man, if 'ten't a falſe notion, 
That alone have the perpetual motion. 
My wife ſhe's now in ſuch a dann'd fret, 

TI fear I muſt ſoon have another whole ſet. 5 
She flings, and ſbe throws, and flrangely ſbe vam 
Drown her ! She ſwears ſhell burn all the papen; 1 
Nay, did foe but know the fd place of your meet hf 
She'd fhortly come thither and give you a greeting; W# * 
But thanks ts your fortune that place is unknown, Wi® 
Or furely ſhe'd tear you all down from your thr, WW 4 

Mao after this moan, ee eee 


£m 


If you can make known a What 

A remedy blefl with more power, eco 
Than that of a fit EL Ng the 

Tt heartily wiſh, SS 

J had it by me at this hour. tion 
But as for Old Ling, 5 = Cher 
Dis ſcarce worth a pin, "9% 


To fright her it argues no whit, 
For I] tell you once more, 
Fm a ſon of a whore,  _ 
If ſhe nt worſe than &er ſhe was yet. 
A. Alas! Poor friend Socrates, match'd to a {coll 
Far worſe than Aantippe, and ten times as bold, 
For ſhe made the chamber- pot to ſerve her weak tur 
But thy fierce Virago dares threaten to burr. 
Thou art the man, if 'ten't a falſe notion, 
That deſerv'ſt the pray'rs at public devotion : 

For while thy wife's clapper retains its ambition, 
There's nothing but heav'n can mend thy conditio 
But as for her ſtorming at what WE have done, 
We fear not her fire, nor from it ſhall run. 
For ſure there's no danger of burning the un. 
Il̃uus much for thy plaint, 

Poor conjugal ſaint, 

But as for preſcribing a cure, 
A termagant wife, 
Is tenant for life, {euch 


Whoſe plagues thou art bound to endure. | 


Tk 


* 
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Then hope not to gain 

Relief from thy pain, 
Since Jove is not free from this curſe, 
7 Shou'd her tongue not prevail, 
WM She would talk with her tail, 
And that way of /c9/ding is worſe. _ 
2. Gentlemen, Your opinion, why God did not give 2 
% Arg o the ſecond day's work in approvi ng. Hit, when 
By every other day's an approbation is added, and God 
Eg that it ava, god? | ons 
A. The reaſon of that omiſſion is the enquiry 
of all the interpreters, It may therefore be obſerv'd, 
that tho' God divided the waters from the waters the 
ſecond day, yet he did not divide the waters from 
the earth till the third; whence the approbation then 
pronounced may belong to both. And this obſerva- 
tion has ſo fair an appearance, that ſome have been 
thence perſuaded, that this former part of the third 
day's work belongs to the ſecond. But tho' we al- 
Bow not of that opinion, yet we think the reaſon we 
have given not a little enforced from hence, that the 
Wiviſion of the waters from the earth has a ſeal of a 
tvice repeated approbation. e 
E Q. Fa ſervant ſees any ill actions, or ill practices of 
n man or his wife one againſi the other: ſuch as a- 
aultery, or the like, which tend to the ruin of each other ; 
ought not fuch a ſervant to diſcover the ſame to the 
party injured? And if upon ſuch diſcovery the man and 
is wife do part: Which is truly, properly and equitably 
Ihe cauſe of ſuch ſeparation, the informer, or the crime 
land criminal ? | | 
| 4. So important a diſcovery ought never to be 
ade without mature deliberation ; if not, the advice 
Jof a faithful friend. For in many circumſtances the 
mur'd party may be more happy in the ſuppoſed in- 
nocence of their adulterous mate, than under the tor- 
ture of ſo ungrateful a diſcloſure. But if upon a pru- 
dent diſcuſſion of the matter, you have reaſon to 
conclude, that your diſcovery will prevent the ruin 
of one ſo heinouſly abus d, you are under a ſtrict ob- 
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Let your wiſdoms pray fet me to right; 


They fly full nine hundred mites 3 


The eighth of an bundred Niles? 


Or compoſe without help ſuch a queſtion. 


living, as their large eating and drinking of dainti 
and wines, and their indulgence in eaſe and idlenck 
whereby the blood contracts an evil diſpoſition, wil 
the poor man is contented with a ſparing and pi 


him, it is immediately diſmiſs'd by his hard labour 
| Semnertus- gives us a fable to this purpoſe from) 
van Pontanus, lib. 3. de ſermon. chap. ii. "IF naton 
time the gout rambling about, and ſeeing !! th 


ligation of performing ſo charitable an office. A _ 
upon ſo neceſſary a diſcovery a ſeparation ſhould » © 
ſue, the injured party is the efficient, the criminal, WE 
formal, the informer the inſtrumental cauſe of ſuck, 
ſeparation, e 
Q. Te fons of Apollo, 
With genius fofhallow, 


. hen the woodcocks are forc'd, 
Bny gun and dog coursd, 
Why they flill make jo ſhort a flight ? 
When you jay "twill appear, 
At this time of the year, 


Whereas wwe aſſure, 
They cannot endure, 


A. Shou'd we ſet you to right, 
*Twould indeed be a flight, 
Far ſurpaſſing the woodcock to Greenland: 
T wou'd a paradox be, | 

In the higheſt degree, 

And the niceſt performance in England, 
That the woodcocks can ſtray, 
Such a tedious long way, 

Without reſt never was our ſuggeſtion ; 

No more than your muſe e 
This objection could chuſe, 


Q. hy are rich men ſo ſubject to the pout ? 
A. It doubtleſs proceeds from their irregularity 


diet; and if at any time a vicious humour attend 


COUNT! 
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© Suntry nothing but little rude cottages filthily ſitu- 
ted and encumbred with ruſtical furniture, as mat- 
Ecks, pitchforks, rakes, &c. turns away from this 
ace, as unfit for her entertainment, and reſorts to 
de city in purſuit of better; but being come to the 
Feity, at her firſt entrance ſhe lights upon a black- 
Efmith's ſhop, and this ſhe paſſed by as improper for 
her accommodation. But at length, after a farther 
Eprogreſs about the city, ſhe comes to a certain houſe, 
Kefore whoſe door was piping and dancing, and with- 
in doors nothing but jollity and feaſting. And de- 


Emanding what and whoſe houſe this was, it was an- 
tered, that it was the houſe of eaſe and idleneſs, 
tnhabited by ſlothful perſons, that ſpent all their time 


ti ſleeping, drinking of wine and feaſting. This 


the only fit place for her reception. 
i Q. Apollo's ſons, maſiers of every art, 
J you I jue to eaſe my troubled heart; . 
ly jounger years with pleaſure round did move, 
Bf by my parents with indulgent love ; 
Which 1 with moſt obſervant care repaid, 
Vith flial lxve and duty Tobey d. | 
Hey choſe a youth and to me made requeſt, 
Hin to receive as one would make me bleſt, 
Neiug ery ways complete; but I with ſcorn, 
Wd great indiff*rence did his ſuit return: by 
With due reſpect, and with aſſiduous care, 
Ws ve and paſſion daily he declard; 
ich with th advice of friends, who daily ſtrovs 
F 1th all their might t engage my heart to love, 
l averſion by degrees did quite depart, 
egain'd an entire conqueſt o'er my heart: 
I'd now wwe thought th' approaching time was come, 
ich auith conſummate joys our days would crown. 
[ mall objetion by my parents rear d 5 
oc d all my hopes, and from bim Tm debar'd; 
 jmall one, "tis not auorthy to be nam d, 
r which by all myfriends my parents blan d. 


houſe ſhe immediately enters, concluding that it was 


1. Tell 
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As to attempt a breach on joys complete: 


ced to believe it is hot; from its narcotic quality ae fan 
ib is cold? N 5 


ſame effects from hot things, as ale, beer, wine, brat 


it? 


countries, is very certain, and our opinion is that ths 


that he is no more bleſſed with that virtue than 


r og. . ²˙»— EE 3 *, 
& W PE FM . * 
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Tell me, Apollo, how my friends to move, 

To preſerve duty, and reward my love ? 

A. Madam, the diſappointment's great we oyn, 
Love can't divide when once to union grown ; 
Nor ſhould a ſmall objection prove ſo great, 


But parents here are fitteſt judges deem'd, 

By whom the charge is doubtleſs worſe eſteem'd. 

Untaught herein, our rules can ne'er be ſure, 

For he that knows no cauſe, can make no cure. 
Q. I defire your opinion of opium, whether it is hit 


cold. From its bitter and acrimontous taſte we are ini; 


A. The narcotic quality of opium is not an . 
gument ſufficient to prove it cold, fince we find the 


dy, &c, But that opium is hot, is evident from it 
ſudorific property, ſtrong odour and inflammability, 

Q. Gentlemen, r being a general notion in this u. 
tien, that the ſeventh ſou is bleſt with an uncommon wit 
tue in the cure of maladies, I beg you'll anſwer the fit 
lrwing queſtions. I, Whether this notion is in other cu 
tries? 2. From whence it proceeds? and 3dly, your init 


A. That this notion hath been credited in otbe 


ſeventh ſon receives his healthy attribute only fron 
the old ſuperſtitious notion of the number ſeven, and 


fourth, fifth, or any other. 1 
Q. Apollo, you're cunning, | 1 
Bui tell, if you can, 

Who was the author | 
© + Whole duty of man? 
A. Pray read him and know him, 
(Thus declare him we can) 
A name's but a trifle, 
The book ſhews the man. 
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Q. We read in the 26 chap. ver. 26" of St. John, 
a' the diſciples were aſſembled together in à room, the 
ors being ſput for fear of the Feaus, that our Saviour 
tame in and flood in the midſt of them; and having read 
Pexpo/itors on the text, that agree that it was no phantom, 
but a body in the ſame form as when laid in the grave: 
ET defire you to give me your opinions how this abas per- 
A. To ſay with ſome that it penetrated the doors, 
zb to contradict the moſt certain principles of philo- 
phy, and allow that a leſs ſolid body can penetrate a 
ore ſolid one. We are therefore of opinion, that 
Crit enter'd the doors, but either open'd and ſhut 
hem again with a velocity too quick for the percep- 
bon of the eye, or did much one by them, as he did 
Eby the two diſciples going to Emaus, namely, held 
Feir eyes that they ſhould not fee him. | | 
Q. Gentlemen, I de/ire to know your opinion, whether 
r perſon going conſlantly to hear a good orthodox prea cher, 
not likely to receive more benefit, than him who continually 
woes from church to church to hear the opinion of many, 
rd [ettle at no place? 3 | 
A. We anſwer in the affirmative for the enſuing 


Waſons. | „„ 85 
I. Such a planetary auditor who thus wanders in 
Wis approach to God, as did a fugitive Cain in his re- 


ter from him, ſeems to prefer his gratification to 
on Wis inſtruction, and conſequently not prepared to uſe 

00 Wc ſame endeavours as does the ſettled auditor, to 

ni prove, to edify himſelf. | | 


2. By ſo vagrant a procedure it is a chance but he 
Duſt hear ſome points of duty frequently repeated, 
Wd others not at all diſcourſed of for want of atten- 
Eance on a regular courſe of fermons, and therefore 
e un happily deprives himſelf of what the ſettled au- 
tor is more likely to enjoy, namely, the bleſſed op- 
+a of being throughly furniſp d to every good 
We 5 . | 
z. He who is conſtant in his attention to the ſame 
tor, by ſo cuſtomary an uſage becomes better ac- 
. 8 quainted 
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quainted with his ſyle and method, with his mam 5 
of expreſſion, and ſuch other neceſſary particulars, 2 . 8. 


will enable him ſo to underſtand the ſubject tread I other 
of, as that the words which he hears with his outuni ods 
ears, may with more advantage be inwardly grafted, fou 
AA LF Pl ha 0 
4. He who mortifies ſo injurious a curioſity, 1 one 
ſcorns to gratify his itching ears, may expect a m ue le 
than ordinary bleſſing from above, both to impregu ſo pr 
the barren ſoil, and fructify the ſeed that ſhall tber objec 
be ſown; for Paul does but plant in vain, and , dn 
ater, unleſs God vouchſafe to give the increaſe. © the p 
Q. Whether it be lawful for a man who is all H the o 
. aveeck confin'd to buſineſs, to walk in the fields on ſundy and c 
during divine ſervice ? Yi. know 
A. As ſunday is a day conſecrated to our Maker Q 
Tervice, as to neglect the aſſembling our ſelves togethn i 14; 
as the manner of ſome is, is to violate an indiſpenſa; W# 4 
_ neceſſary duty; ſo to purſue the practice repreſen i a8 wh 
in the queſtion, is abſolutely unlawful, unleſs it h/ are 2 
lay claim to that equitable excuſe, I will have n the x 
and not ſacrifice : for there is a mercy which we ow] in ch 
our ſelves, as well as others. But this can be the ci, lungs 
of but very few, if any at all; for there are {carcy lungs 
any whoſe neceſſary ſubſiſtence ſo far engroſſes ti the ; 


very whole of the fix days, as not to leave them fu and t 
a portion of their time for recreation, as the preſe-: Q 
vation of their health does neceſſarily require. WF 4 
ceſſarily we ſay, for we muſt not proceed bey and 
mere neceſſity. But if any one be in ſuch unhayyW Ntratir 
circumſtances, he may take his neceſſary walk wii mour 
the duty of the day is over, and thus make ſaciie the ſ. 
and mercy to kiſs each other. E 


2 


Q. Gentlemen, ſappoſe one eye to be difpos'd as to a5 
preſent a man with his heels upwards, and that f H 4. 
other to remain in its true paſture. I ail, what ii are c 
abould an intent looking on the man with both eyes fm the n 
in my mind ? ) .- 0 ceo 
A. The eye that would repreſent the man vil in th 
| his heels upwards would, or would not, be fo 1 the } 
| | „ pos 


— 


bead? | | | 
= -. By the aſtriction of the belly, offending vapours | 
| are continually ſent up to the brain, and the veins of 
the meſentery attracting ſome of the ſtagnated ex- 
| Crementitions juices, may probably create a diſorder 
m the blood, whereby catarrhs, or other diſeaſes of 
the head, are commonly cauſed. 7 
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por'd, as to have the fibres of its optic nerve ſo cor- 


: reſpondent to the fibres of the optic nerve of the 
other eye, as that an object repreſented by both may 


produce but one image in the brain. If the Jatter, 


you would behold a duplicate of the ſingle object; 
© the one in a right poſture, the other in an inverted 
one. That the object would be repreſented double, 
© we learn from a common obſervation : for when we 
ſo preſs one eye, as that the rays emitted from an 
object fall not on the correſpondent fibres, each eye 
diſtinctly and ſeparately exhibits the image of it to 

| the perceptive faculty. If the former be ſuppoſed, 

the object would be repreſented to us in ſo indiſtinct 
and confus'd a manner, that we ſhould be at a loſs to 
= know what to make of it. 


Q. Pray give ybur opinion how the fiſhes can reſpire air 


in the fea? VV 
A. There are many ſorts of fiſh endued with lungs, 
as whales, ſea-calves, dolphins, with others; and theſe | 
are generally obſerved to ſwim near the furface of 
the water, and receive pure air, never remaining long 
in the bottom: but in thoſe fiſhes that are without 
E lungs, tis preſum'd the gills perform the office of 
& lungs, and that the aereal particles are admitted thro' 
the pores into the numerous veſſels there inſerted, 
and thence again reſpired. 8 | 
=  Q. Why bade cantharides ſuch a proverful attraction? 


A. Their attractive quality proceeds from the heat 


and fiery particles they abound with, which pene- 
trating the cuticula, or ſcarf-ſkin, ſo act upon the hu- 
mours and ſolid parts, as to cauſe that ſeparation of 
the ſerum in blifterss 


Q. Why cofliveneſs in illneſs ſo mightily affetts the 


5 Q. Gentle- 
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coalition, before their entrance into the eye. 


Q. Gentlemen, I defire you'd be pleas'd to let me hn 
ewhether the optic nerve is hollow, and how the ſpecies of 
viſible objects are convey'd to the brain, and what bi 
there perceives them ; for I met with little ſati faction in 
Dr. Harvey's ſaying, Oculis enim videmus, 11s tamen 
non intelligimus nos videmus; and /iill much leſs with 
M. Hobbs's ſenſeleſs definition of ſenſation ? | 

A. The optic nerves have not ſo manifeſt a ca. 
vity as a vein or artery, but are furniſhed with pores, 
through which the ſubtile ſpirits are tranſmitted : but 
Bartholine ſays, that he hath obſerved a cavity in their 
Thro 
the aforeſaid pores or paſſages the ſpecies of viſible ob- 
jects are communicated to the corpora flriata, or com- 
mon ſenſory, to which 
ſeems there to allude. OR 

Q. What is the reaſon that infants hardly a week old 
ſmile, no human object being in meo judicio capable ty 
induce ſo merry an humour? | EE 

A. Smiles ariſe not always from an impreſſion 
made on the mind by outward objects, but ſometimes 
from internal cauſes, viz. from a perfect ſtate of health, 
Sc. which diſpoſeth the mind to alacrity, of which 
ſmiles are one effect, and may the rather be expected 


from children, not only from their never having ſut- 


fer'd under any indiſpoſition, but alſo from their nct 
being ſenſible of the troubles of human life, to allzy 
their natural alacrity. „ 
Q. 77 ſons of Phœbus, glorious as his light, 
Vo not diſdain fincere advice to give 
Unto à rural ſabain with love perplex d. 
Long has my heart a charming nymph ador d, 
Poſſeſs'd of all that youthful poets feign, 
When they the object of their love difplay'd. 
With moving language, and with ſmiling eyes, 


And ſeeming joy my hours /þe oft has bleſt ; 


But now (0 dire reverſe! ) with hwering locks 
And great indifference ſbe my vows receives : 


* 


The reaſon is, (my friend) a happy youth 
Of merit great pofſeſs d her heart has gain d; 


8 
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Mergfire I had recourſe to manly reaſon, 

That 1 the lazy paſſion might ſubdue 3 

Bt all in vain. Jo books, where eloquence 
1 phaſing numbers doth the mind delight, 

T had refort ; but flill my flame remain d 
Unto the war (to ſerve my glorious Queen) 

J freely go, but that my friends forbid. 

oF worthy youths, ſay how muſt I remove 
Vis weak, ſupine, inglorious paſſion, lobe? 
A. No ſooner has the ſubtile god poſſeſs'd 
Th unguarded flight avenues of the heart, 
But ſtralt the ſtrongeſt fort, the reaſon, ſtorms, 
Ind with deluſive hopes bribes all the guards: 
But if Les like you ſtop your ears 

ſo all thoſe Syren notes, to ruin tempt, 

Firmly reſolv'd t' oppoſe his ſtrongeſt force, 

His threats of conqueſt vaniſh into air, 
Wouze then your reaſon, and the object weigh, 
For which you thus give up your ſelf a ſlave ; 
If beauty, that ſhort tranſient bliſs, alas! 
& gone, whilſt you conſider what it is; 
If wit, the impreſſion now ſhe has defac'd, 
By folly's off-ſpring, weak inconſtancy : 
Her wit and virtue gone may pity move, 
But ne'er increaſe the nobler paſſion, love. 
Q. 7: Britiſh Apollos, : | 
Pray anſwer what follows, 

And thanks to you ſhall be given ; 

© If this queftion be true, 

(Tho the ſaying's not new) 

if cuckolds do all go to heaven ? 

| If they happier are 

| Than others by far, 

Eby frould not wwe wiſh to be culls ? 

| here our wives careſſing 

| Would add to our bleſſing, 

d make us as fierce as our bulls. 

4. If the notion were right, 

our reaſons are ſlight, 

Wo think them the happy'ſt of men, 


Who 
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Who gain their conviction 
By only affliction, 
So mournfully mount up to heay'n ; 
For would it not pleaſe ye 
To travel more eaſy; 
And is not the glory far more, 
By juſt inclination 
To gain there a ſtation, 
Than to be kick'd up by a whore? 
Q. Indeed it is ſaid, 
Tam an old maid, 
Alths* ſome do flatter, 
1 hawe flay'd ſo long to be wed. 
New Mr. Apollo, 
Advice 1 will follow, 
Pray give me à reaſon 
Here ſtay d ſuch a ſeaſon, 
And how to get @ ſpark to my bed; 
Which if you will do, 
I awill afſure you, 
Peril be obligation 
On ſome of the nation, 
Who have humble fervants but few? 
A. The way to be ſped, | 
s hand over head © 
To take the firſt bidder, 
If juſtly equipp'd for your bed; 
For they who make pauſes, 
On all trivial cauſes, 
But loſe all their prime, 
The flow'r of their time, 
And ſeldom thereon meet applauſes. 
Then be not afraid, 
Altho' it be ſaid 
You're ſomething too forward, 
Since tis leſs untoward, 
Than the jeſt, to be a old maid. | 
Q. 1 love a young Lady, not — years old, 
Being charm'd with ber pe Jon, and not n ber gull; 


„„ 
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For to tell you the truth, ſhe has not much poll, 

V. I hre her, I fwear, as well as my ſelf. 

Aud becauſe it is difficult how. to get to her, 

5 y auriting and looking 1 only can wwoe her. 

Fo not having th' advantage of pers'nal addreſſes, 

"What impreſſion Ive made is nothing but gueſſes 3 

And therefore Apollo this task 1 muſt ſet ye, 

ET: whether or no I'm beloved by Betty ? 

A. Your lines, fair Sir Amorous, plainly diſcover, 
That you are as yet but a ſucking young lover, 

Or elſe from a lo- you your fate might ſurmiſe, 

And folve all your doubts by the ſpeech of her eyes: 
hut ſince you are not in thoſe myſteries learn d, 
And of a converſe more familiar forewarn'd ; 

hy proxy addreſs her, a confident get ye, 

May ſhift at a diſtance your charming young Berty ; 
If ſhe rails at your perſon, hut ſtill takes your part 
When you're raild at by others, you're ſure of her 
. heart. 5 0 5 | | 


On the right hanourable the Earl of Peterborough's late 
I ET reception at Court, 5 

3 A after a tumultuous ſtormy night, 

II In which a thouſand images of death 

Dire and portentous fright the trembling world, 

Whilſt wolves, owls, ravens, all the ſhames of nature 

| Revel with boding notes, and blaſting breath; 

| The god of day ariſes, and diſpels | 
The noxious vapours, and with terror drives 
That hated tribe to lurk in caves and dens; 
A ſacred joy ſprings up in ev'ry face, 

And well pleas'd univerſal nature ſmiles : 
Our Hero thus lab'ring beneath eclipſe, _ 
© Oppos'd by envy, with her armed ſnakes, 
Malice, and all the other pow'rs of hell, 
At length his virtue (of ſuperior force) 

| Exerts its ſelf, and quells their impious rage, 
| Whilſt to forc'd plaudits all his enemies 
Convert their ineffectual reproach. 
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As when indulgent heav'n deſigns to ſhow'r 
Surprizing bleflings on a favourite; 

The object of its love is firſt expos'd 

To various aſſaults of adverſe fate; 

Well knowing that an energy divine, 

Fixt in the ſoul, will diſingage with eaſe 
From all the moſt invidious attempts, 

And thereby juſtify immenſe rewards : 

Ev'n ſo the great, the wiſe, immortal ANNE, 
Her ſoul enlight'ned by a ray from heav'n, 
Permitted her great champion for a while 

To lye oppreſs'd by loads of injury, 

'That he, like gold, by ſtrong purgative fire, 
Might riſe all pure and glorious to the teſt. 
DO France! how are thy braving pow'rs contemn'd, 
When our great Sov'reign can this Hero ſpare, 
Who once dethron'd thy Philip. Well ſhe knows, 
If thoſe are ſent, can't fix thy overthrow, 

Here's one in ſtore to give the laſt and fatal blow. 

Q. Gentlemen, 7 muf! beg your pardon if 1 make bull 

to object againſt the perſon you have aſſig ned to be the Li 
chary, mentioned by our bleſſed Saviour in St. Mat. ii, 
35. Vince if he be the perſon, our bleſſed Saviour's, St, 
James's, &c. bhod will not be included in the rds d ua 
dix; and therefore 1think it moſt reaſonable to afſugn it 
10 Zachary the fon of Baruch, mentioned and extolledby Jo- 
ſephus de bell. jud. I. 5. c. 1. who was Hain in the nid 
ale of the temple. The only objection to this is, that © 
Poe, whom ye flew, can't belong to him, auhen 
as he was not ſlain at that time; which is eaſily aufer q 
if we conſider that the aorifl may be render d very jth, 
whom ye ſhall have ſlain. And fo Cyprian de Vale 
renders it in the Spaniſh Bible, whom ye killed; that is, 
ſays he, ſhall kill. Befides tis ordinary in prophecies to ujt 
the time paſs'd for that to come. Thus Rev. ii. 19. and 


St. Paul in his firſt epi/tle to the Theſſal. ii. 16. Jars, the 
wrath of God #p8o: is come upon them #5 T de 
utter deſtruction; which was writ before the deſtruttio 
of the Jews. Nor am 1 fingular in this opinion which [ 
find agreeable to be the concurrent opinion of the ever ” 
| 85 | mor abit 
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able and pious Biſhop Taylor, in his great. exemplar. 
part 1ſt. Sect. 6th. and the venerable and learned Dr. 
Hammond in his Annot. on the aforeſaid verſe of St. 
Mat. to which laſt, for a more full and particular account 
e the ſeveral perſons ſuppoſed to be this Zachary, and 
ile objections againſt them I at preſent refer you. In the 
nean time, if upon the flrength of the premiſes you think 
Eft to retradt pour judgment, I defire you would publiſp 
Che reaſons, that others may not be deceived. 
A. We beg leave to obſerve that the argument 
whereby you would exclude the ſon of Tehoiaga, 
namely, that according to our aſſertion the blood of 
st. James would not be included in the vengeance 
ſpecified, can be no rational inducement to us to re- 
cede from our opinion; for when our Saviour ac- 
Equaints the Zewws, that they ſhall ſlay his ſervants, that 
upon them may come the blood of even thoſe whom 
they had not perſonally ſlain, ſurely that actual, that 
immediate guilt which makes them ſuffer for a more 
remote, for an imputed guilt, may be implicitly un- 
derſtood, when not expreſſively delivered; for to tell 
them that they ſhould be puniſhed with ſeverity for 
the butchery of thoſe whom in the perſons of their 
| progenitors they ſlew, this were enough to let them 
| know withall that they ſhould aſſuredly ſuffer for 
| their own perſonal executions : this, we ſay, were 
enough to inform them of it, tho' the latter had not 
been propoſed as the occaſion of the former. But 
| fince that alſo is propoſed, the information is implied 
with the greater perſpicuity. _ | 
As for Zachary the ſon of Baruch, we are humbly 
of opinion, that he may be reaſonably excluded upon 
F theſe accounts. ok oo go = 
| 1. We may gather from a compariſon of the ſep- 
tuagint-tranſlation with the Hebrew original, that Ba- 
uch and Barachias are two diſtin unconvertible 
names. . 8 
From Luke xi. co. we learn, that our Saviour's Za- 
cary was a prophet. But as this agrees not with the 
lon of Baruch, ſo it accurately comports with = 
„ 5 on 


ſon of Felviada, of whom we read 2 Chron. xxiv. 20 


And the ſpirit of the Lord came upon Zachariah the / 4.4 
of Jeboiada, the prieſt, which flood above the people, au . ; 
aid unto them, thus ſaith God, *chy tranſgreſi ye the cn. hn | 
 mandments of the Lord, that ye cannot profper ? beau; and 
you have forſaken the Lord, he hath alſo forſalen you. at dit 


3. Zachary the ſon of Baruch, tho repreſented by 
Foſeplius as a good man, was yet an unbeliever, ani 
therefore we cannot be perſuaded that our bleſſed Io 
would take ſuch notice of a perſon who negleted 
the neceſſary terms under the happy opportunities d 
ſalvation. 33 By 5 . 
J. We think it not very probable at leaſt, that he 
would make ſo memorable a remark on one wh, 
was a rebel to the Roman ſtate, and had therefor 
driſobey*d that command of his, render unto Ceſar th 
things that are Cafſars, _ 

5. Our Saviour ſpeaks to the body of the Jes it 
general; and therefore, if he means the ſon of Bu 
_ ruch, it ſollows that that unhappy perſon was {lain 

by the conſent of thoſe very ſort of people to whom 
our Lord had addreſſed himſelf. But Fo/ephus tells u 


tries, V 
common 
tion pr 
natural 


reſiſta 
that he was ſlain by a party called zealots, and that WW = 95 
too in oppoſition to the body of the Feaus, whom they Wh... a1 
treated with great barbarity. | the flar 
Tho the firſt aorift be ſometimes uſed for the ie Nixe otl 
cond future; tho' thus to uſe it be the more allow- Q. ( 
able in prophetical expreſſions, yet the premiſes, we Ivolupt: 
hope, will determine the word to the time paſt. Lorefidin 


Mr. Apollo, [ ſent you a queſtion, expecting your 
reaſon, «vhy perſons certainly dis of the third apopleti 
fit, and not fo commonly of the firſt and ſecond, and it 
 flead of publiſhing the queſtion with anſwer according f 
manuſcript ſent you, you ſtate it (what is the cauſe of tht 


lbs 
that w 


roplexy). Truly, Apollo, I thought you more honourable | 
K 5.9 . acted any thing ſo derogating from a0 412 8 mp 
generous and fair. I defire as you have glean'd Decker, Ft 
Barbet, and for its procatarctic canſe to ſerutinize ali. ¶ um 0. 


tte further for the defired account, or elſe, 


nox10t 


Thi, 
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* The m no poet to diſgrace you ſhall ind, 

That with ſatyrs PII laſh you before and behind, _ 
A. The contents of your worthy manuſcript, good 
Mr. Queriſt, you have [ov were for we had but one 
Wetter relating to that diſtemper, which is now by 
bs, and is figned by A. F. only defiring the cauſe of 
hat diſtemper, as alſo the cauſe: of the colic. As 
Eto your preſent notion of a third fit, it is as erroneous 
s your memory, few ever living to ſee a ſecond; 
or if the firſt does not prove mortal, it generally 
1yes an incurable palſey behind it. | 
Thus your inſipid laſh creates no diſaſter, 

# Since the ſatyr's to flow from a poor poetaſter. 

| Q. Gentlemen, Jr there any ſuch thing as a Sala- 
nander, and the place of its abode ? | | 
A. That there is fach a creature as the Salamander, 
s a truth, notoriouſly conſpicuous to the obſervation 
bof ſach as travel into Egyt and other eaſtern coun- 
tries, where they are found in great numbers; but the 
amn receiv d opinion, that they live in fire, a no- 
tion prevalent in the thoughts of ancient and modern 
naturaliſts, is an error, founded on their formidable 
reſiſtance of the force of that element; which pro- 
ceeds from the virtue of a mucous humidity both a- 
bove and under the ſkin, which for a while endures 
the flame; but being onee conſumed, the creature is 
like others burnt to aſhes. a | 
Q. Gentlemen, 7 ſexo on à dial at Hackney, poſt 
voluptatem mi ſericordia; and Phœbus more immediately 
yrgſading over thoſe time pieces, I may more reaſonably 
oy for his explication to his humble ſervant Hierolo- 
N 81 les. 5 | 25 2 | | 

| 4, The true fignification of the words is, REGRET 
baus PLEASURE. This motto is over an hoſpital 
that way, for cure of the French diſeaſe. 5 

. Why any bird is immediately ſtruck dead, if it 
attempts to fly over the dead ſea p Eng 2 pts ES 

A. A certain bituminous ebullition from the bot- 
[tom of the lake, which is vulgarty fo called, and the 
noxious fumes and exhalations arifing thence againſt 


I r gies _—_— Serre Io r 
k 8 ' * 


me fear he hath not ſuch a flrong deſire after me a; | 
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a moiſt tempeſtuous weather may probably hy, | 
iven birth to this erroneous notion, which is ſo h. 
rom truth, that it has been proved by the ocular d 

monſtration of a Gentleman of our ſociety, that bi 

do not only fly in great numbers over, but will d. 

ten perch on ſuch parts of the lake as can afford en 

reeds, timber, ſea-weed, or any other float enoigt 

to ſtand upon. 8 1 15 
Q. Gentlemen, I am a old maid as times go nn 

but have an inclination after. a young man; nay in ſt 

a defire to wed: but I am pretty ſenſible that thin i 

nothing more defpiſeable than a gray virgin, which maly 


have for him, but I have as much gold as will bahm Wi 
my years; but there is a wretched old batchelor in h 4. 
bay almoſi as old as my ſelf, pretends a zealous adm With 1 
for me or my money. I leave you to be my judge. Mne fa 

A. Indeed[|Mrs. Abigail, your caſe requires haſt, WW 
fince you are gray already, we will not detain ya 
any longer than to adviſe you, which either come 
firit, turn the lock, : ſnatch out the key, and let you 


maid whip out of the window for a parſon to f. T 
7 him, leſt your ſtay ing for a ſecond thought los WR I 
oth. „„ 7373 IE LE be 8:0 
| Q. Gentlemen, I deſtre to know whether ſingle perf i Com 
can't converſe as innocently together and without dg An 
married ones; and why people give themſelves that lu. Or + 
ty to ſay, ſuch and ſuch perſons are going to be marritl 7 
when they know they contradict both truth and reaſim 7ll 
A. We believe it poſſible for ſingle perſons of bott q 
ſexes to converſe innocently together, but think! A. 
very rarely prudent ſo to do, where there is no de 1 
ſign of courtſhip, or agreeable circumſtances for ſuc Sho 
a deſign, firſt, becauſe we cannot promiſe our ſelie \ 
to be maſters of our own affections; or if one could Ti 
that perſon cannot promiſe for the other; ſo one mij Ma 
be the accidental occaſion of the other's misfortuns Th 
Secondly, the malice of the world may render a [z | 
dy's reputation precarious on ſuch converſation, 0 


rather may obſtruct her advancement ; or thirdly | 
ro, | mi 
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Way lay a ground for jealouſy in the perſon who may 
Fier marry the Lady: and tho' the ill nature of the 
Forld cannot be vindicated in their cenſures thereon, 

et it is diſcreet in a Lady to prevent all poſſible ap- 

EScarances, which may give ill tongues any advantage 

ver her, 94 yu eg that the moſt beautiful colour 

J moſt ſubject to be ſullied. 2 

Q. Ref/endent Phoebus tell me wvhy, 

Since ] don't oft your patience try) 

Dn fddles with extended guts, 

EW hen horſe's tail the fidler puts, 

Ve wooden fabric gives a ſound, 

I 7 which the country laſſes bound ? 

A. The guts when touch'd by horſes hair, 


With leaping motions ſmite the air; 
EThe fabric this concuſſion takes, 
ELoud ſounds emits, and muſic makes: 
EWhoſe ſtrains the laſſes ſo ſurprize, 
That with the ſtrings they ſympathize, 
Q. I'm fo ready to bluſh 
= Upon ev'ry turn, 
My face does fo fluſh, 
It can never be born: 
Come tell me the reaſon, 
And that in due ſeaſon, 
Or with wrath DI purſue you, 
Till there's no ſuch a one, 
Ill make Sol ſpine through you, 
T akin to the fun. 
A. Now perhaps you'll expect, 
That from modeſty we 
Should derive this effect, 
Which can't probably be: 
'Tis ill humour and paſſion 
Make this alteration ; 
Thoſe occaſions then ſhun, 
And theſe heats will expire; 
But get out of the ſun, 
Leſt your noſe ſhould take fire. 
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: The neareſi way home is the fartheſt about ? 


I hom wh much adore a { prize ; 


Dur Queriſt does an anſiber crave, 
Which the beſt philters he can have, 
To make croſs maid feweet and hind, 


When maids dittemper'd thus appear; 


And tho? her tongue's ſo plaguy loud, 


One of theſe three will ſuit th ocealion, 
| Bedlam, cold bath, or ſalivation. ; 


e non plus d mortals often flee, 
With mighty doubts and knotty riddles, 


Pray give an anſwer as profound : 


P*Tis avhy a cow bout half an hour, 


| Before there comes a haſiy ſhower, 


And you'll oblige your's Daniel Edge. 
That &er did from a ſage proceed. 


As ever ſtoic did procure. 


Q. Apollo, pray how is the proverb made aut, 


A. By deliberation ſuch conqueſts we gain, 
As raſhneſs and haſte would but render in vain, | 
Q Apollo fans, exceeding wiſe, 


The reaſon is, you excel us all, 
In anſw'ring queries great and ſmall: 


Gaad. humour d and pleaſant to my mind ; 
She ſcolds as if the d.! zu, in her; 
Pray tell me how to calm this finner? 

7. Friend geriſt, philters uſeleſs are, 


Her choleric blood about her capers, 
Her head abounds (tis plain) with vapors ; 


'There's methods yet to make her good, 


Great Britain s oracle to thee, 


To ha em open'd in the middles ; 
A learned caſe ] now profound, 


Went 0 
4 be is ſt 
| hut the 
Erade h! 


Does clap her tail againſt the heage, 
A. A doubt ! a mighty knot indeed! 
A curious obſervation ſure, 


But, honeſt Daniel, e er we try 

To give ſubſtantial reaſon why, 
'Tis hop'd to prove you will not fail 
Ver cow's e tall; ; i 
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not the fact we'll diſannull, 

Id then your cow will prove a bull. 

Q V Apollo's bright che can the method hie. 

4 N o the gaining a virgin's heart, | 

bd he then diſcover that auay to : beer, 

I auould be but a friend) par 

i= But if you this rect, I foal rowdy hea 

1 You'll prove ſome idle impoſtor, | 

hen who pretend to be Britain's ſure friend, 

N d Deny fo ſmall a requeſt, Sir. | 
l A. Explore out her mind, and how ſhe's inclin' "4 
ler humour, her fancy, devotion; 

1 che but ſmiles, laugh; if ſhe cries like a calf, 
© Bleat out, and nick ev'ry notion, 

i Transform, if you can, to juſt ſuch a man, 

© Before you attempt to accoſt her, . 

3 1 if you rehearſe ſuch ſenſe as your verſe, 

She'll think you at laſt an impoſtor. 
Gentlemen, Pray will you do me the fawur 


Wromoter ) tell me where Chriſt was, and what he did 
In bis 12th year to his public baptiſm ; aue have no 
count of it in ſcripture : wwe hear that when be aua, 
2 gears old he was carried to Jeruſalem, where he dif+ 


Wore of him, till be went about preaching ? 

A. From the Evangeliſts and other writers, we 
1 F gather that he exercis'd with Feſeph the employ- 
Went of a carpenter. And from Mark vi. 3. where 


hut the carpenter, we learn that he follow'd the ſame 


ho died according to the moſt receiv'd opinion, a- 
Gur a year before the commencement the Bap- 


Fas principally employ'd in making ploughs and 
Or dis neighbours uſe. And what employment more 


ome to that prince of „ who came to teach 
a quar 
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, or having read your Apollo's with a great deal of 
Waſure, and being now come to be your ſubſcriber and 


ted with the doctort, but afterwards aue hear no 


1 e is ſtybd, not as in other places the carpenter's ſon, 


trade himſelf after the deceaſe of his reputed father. 


fils preaching. Tuſtin Martyr informs us, that he 
jokes, and other materials that belong to huſbandry 
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456 The BRITISE AOL Io. 
a quarrelſome, a contentious world zo beat their uy; 
into ploughſhares, and their ſpears into pruning hu} 
And thus he prefigur'd, as well as taught, the ally. iſ 
ing arts of peace and harmony. r | 
And ſince he, who Hale, as never man ſpahe, hy 
no advantage of education, was pupil to no illuſtrigg 
rabbin, was brought up at no Gamaliel's feet, proyi 
dence deſign'd to ſhew, that his accompliſhmey 
were not acquir'd, but ſupernatural ; and thence di. 
poſe mankind to receive him as that ſon of G00 
in whom are all the treaſures of wiſdom. 
That the miracles, which were reported of on 
Saviour's nonage were not worthy of credit, t 
are inſtructed by St. Chry/e/lom, who introduces hi 
opinion with a u dri, with a plain manifeſy 
that the wonders, which they call T& L, ů α 15 Nuss 
the wonders of Chriſt's childhood, are the fabulous re. U. 
ſentations of thoſe, who would make new additions t1 ur Wh adati 
Saviour s hiflory, „ Pn, an 
But from our Lord's wonderful encreaſe in wiſdon me, t 
at twelve years old, we may aſſure our ſelves, d he 
aohen he was a child, he neither pale as a child, mW allage 
underſtood as à child, nor thought as a child ; ad" th 
therefore, avhen he became a man, had no occaſion To t 
to put away childiſb things. . Fpreſer 
Q. With abundance of patience 1 waited alma tw nie: 
months, before you fol d one queſtion out of ſeveral thit pnſider 
have ſent, and then you flated it wrong. For tun neſt 
not, why do the Roman Catholics affign a puniſhment if paliti 
purgatory to purge their devotee, but why they aſi 4 
a puniſhment of fire in their urgatory, ſince the ſpirit, 
that is an immaterial being, cannot be touch d by material 
” JOE 
A. You might eaſily have perceiv'd, that the omil 
ſion of fire was an error of the preſs, ſince the anſwer 
was calculated for the very abſurdity you ſpecified 
And therefore you had no ſuch reaſon to make ſo me. 
| lancholy a complaint, unleſs you expected that we 
ſhou'd have confuted the objection, and have turm 
_ advocates for ſo ridiculous a piece of Romiſh ſuperſi 
tion. : 2 
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2. The Scriptures ſay, that Jeſus is the fon of Con, 
= oweth all things. And they ſay in another place, 
BL: 10 one knoweth the day of judgment, except God 
= Father ; no, not ſo much as God the Son: I defire 
bs, worthy Gentlemen, to prove that to be no contra- 
in, Oxford. Nas e 
I A. It is uſual in Scripture (as the ſame figure on 
ner occaſions is cuſtomary with other writers) to 
Poly that to Chriſt under one denomination, which 
W peculiar to him under another capacity. And 

Perefore tho', in the text alluded to, he be repre- 
Wnted as God, yet the matter predicated is to be un- 
rſtood of him as nan. Whence, tho' he knew 
he day, nay, the very hour of judgment, as God, he 


2 
E 
N 


Wight yet be unacquainted with it as nan. 

hut it is objected, that the text is a rhetorical 
Fadation, from men to angels, from angels to the 
Wn, and from the Son to the Father. Whence, ſay 
me, the Son muſt fignify Chriſt as God, ſince as 
Bar he was inferior to the angels, agreeable to that 
ſage in the pſalms, thou haſt made him a little lower 
Wan the angels. 5 „„ 

| To this we anſwer, that when Chriſt, as nan, is 
Epreſented as inferior to the angels, his manhood is 
Snſider'd in an abſtracted ſenſe : Whereas, when 
onſider'd in its union with the Godhead, it receives 
þ ineſtimable- a value as to be exalted above all prin- 
Palities and powers. 5 „„ RY 
Q. 1s light a baah or a quality? = f 

A. Light may be underſtood in a twofold accepta- 
jon; it either imports that ſenſation caus'd in us by 
ne mediation of a luminous body: and then it is a 
articular mode of perception, and conſequently. 

either a body, nor a quality: Or it ſignifies the im- 
pediate efficient cauſe of that ſenſation. Light, in 

pe latter importance of the word, is according to 
ve excellent Sir {/aac Newton's definition, an hetero- 
encous mixture of rays differently refrangible. And 
ioſe rays, of which light is compos'd, are, according 
the ſame author, ſmall atomical particles of mat- 
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feenificant derivation of it. 155 
Q. Why abes blue eng do moſi damage? 


of a quality more inflaming than nitre. 


little leſs than heretical to aſſert the notion of Ant. 
podes; yet from the ſpherical figure of the earth {ad 
of that we have abundant teſtimony) it neceſſary 


the earth want their Antipodes, it is only becauk 


to paſs through the centre, the people who inhabi 


For fince above and below are no other than relativ 


ter. And therefore, as light is an aggregate of .] , 
rial ſubſtances, ſo it is reducible to the predicamu | ir 
of ſubſtance. a a. 
Q. I defire your opinion, whether Gaxelte 1a; u 
rather be derived from the Italian word Gai, 
wwhich ſignifies a little piece of money of about a fm 
value, than from your Greek word Gaza? - 

A. The Italian word ſeems to agree beſt with th 
literal etymology, and the Greek word with the mar 


A. Becauſe the ſulphur is predominant, which! 
Q. I there any ſuch thing as Antipodes, whert d 
they dxvell, above or below us? 
A. Tho' in times of ignorance, it was accountel 


and undeniably follows, that if any inhabitants d 


ſome parts of the globe are uninhabited. - 
If a ſtrait line be ſo drawn through the earth, a 


the two extremes of the line are they whom we cal 
Antipodes. 35 


Our Antipodes are neither above nor below us 


1.0 


158 
2 12 or / 
Y 8 
* 


terms, and ſignify no more than remoter n, «MF 7, 
nearer 70 the centre; it follows, that thoſe terms c- Da- 
not be applied to the Antipodes, who are equi-dila WF 4, 
from the centre. „„ I a 
Q. Seeing St. George is ſuch a famous fellow ani Ile 
us, 1 would fain know ſomething of his life and conven Wi Three 
tion; pray in what reign wwas he born? ] have fearchi 1 272 
1 to Edward the Confeſſor's time, and can find ntl ¶ Narturiu 


of him; I fear the author of the ſeven champions ii 
Hing puppy, and believe there's as much in it, ati 
Children in the Mood, and Guy earl of Warwick's Kill 
giants, dragons, and the devil knows who all. 4 F 


# 
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A. As famous a fellow as St. George was at the art 
r dragon-killing, you are but an indifferent ſtudent 
. the art of hiſtory; or had never look'd into the 


Ferlation of a perſon who was a valiant ſupporter of 
e chriſtian cauſe, and died a martyr to its doctrine 
k the time, and by the order of Diocliſtan the Roman 
Emperor; he was a brave and glorious ſoldier, and 
1 a place in both the Roman and Grecian calendar; E 


bor the dragon he is painted fighting with, it is 


Eno more than an emblematical repreſentation of his 
Etiumphant victory over the devil in defenſe of God's 
Poly church, there repreſented under the figure of a 
1 king” s daughter; and this was the opinion of Baro 
and ſeveral eminent authors. 

1 Whether the flory of Circe's transforming the com- 
nen of Ulyſſes into favine is fabulous or real? 


4 A. As real as Uly/ſes's ſtopping his ſailors ears to 


itrate the temptations of the Syrens. 


Does the hook catch the fiſh, or the fi catch the 


3 vo? 


I A. They chemarely ann each other; ; but with 


i difference, the firſt by deſign, the ſecond by 
ecident. | 
q & Archilochi mihi fi n calamique darentur 3. 
E Omnibus hic opus eft furiis, omnique venens : 
| 'F retinere queam, me fandi comprimet ardar. 
i C7, lately I to fam'd Apollo's forine, 
; In humble mood my ſelf adareſt ; 
I Dat he avith chearful beams on me would Pine 
Ad kindly anſwer my requeſt : 
Wer frar'd J 10 ſucceed, ſo great bis name 
Wr ſelving drbts, fo far was ſpread his fame. 
© Three months in expectation faſt, I fear'd 
| The Grd had me forgot, at length, 
arturiunt Montes! I avas heard! _ 
| An anſwer came fo void of frength, 
Lat had the 2 none to clear his fame, 
! you, the blot wauld till remain the ſame. 


X 2 4 Crant 


En of Edward the Confeſſor, for the life and con- 
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Grant him a public perſen as you ſay, | = 
Whoſe care tis to ſee juſtice done, 11 
| Why did he juſtice till his death delay, 3 
| And have thi execution to his fon? Till 
1 | Nor could he think, wwhilft they furviv/d, his fon Anc 
| | Would more unhappy reign than he had done. = C 
| By great Febovab's ſacred name he ſwore, H 
| That he would Shimei's crime forgive, Wi 
hen he of David mercy did implore; Ez 
Yet bids his fon not let him lie, The 
Thus tainted with malice he is ſaid to die, Not 
Nor's he clear from the guilt of perjury. F. 
FF then by force of argument you can * 
The imputation wipe away 3 | E The} 
From perjury and malice clear the man, Hou 
With reaſon's irręſſileſi ſway. Or 


Take care with fpeed your thoughts to me relate, | : A 
Left you too late repenting curſe your fate; A tr. 


Dum vos iratus confundam fulmine miſ}. And 
HA. Archilochi tibi nec rabies, calamive ſuperſunt: WW Natu 
Felle etenim nullo armatum, nulloque veneno, WF Q 
Te juvat immunes morſus oſtendere dentes. Aud; 

If mountains, as you ſay, brought forth at length, 1 

While you in great expectance ſtaid, EE 


We yet ſo far preſume upon our 8 = By fic 


That we our cauſe have not betray'd : 4. 
Nor does the equal birth demand defence, Du 
Where's no ridic'lous mouſe to baulk your long ſuſpene i . Ar 
The injur'd monarch did not bid his ſon ; His f 
Slay SHimei for the pardon'd crime | Dc 

But wait till farther injuries were done, | Yet 
Then wiſely ſnatch the lucky time, Shall 

At once to expiate a ſin ſo baſe, | And! 
Nor yet his father's royal word diſgrace, | Q 
If godlike clemency a villain ſpare, ] Why 


And yet th' ungrateful man proceed 
Affronted majeſty again to dare, 

| The niceſt lawyers are agreed, 

A ſmaller crime will doom the harden'd wretch, 


* While pity ſhou'd not to a pardon ſtretch. 


E. 
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S53o ſhort the ſcanty time from Shimei's ſin 

Io the Ara of the enſuing reign, 

The curſing traytor might have cautious been, 

Dor tainted with a ſecond ſtain ; 

Till Solomon's commands he diſobey'd, 

And with a raſh attempt his life betray'd, 

Or David to his oath had ſuch regard, 

© Tho) this a debt not ſtrictly due, 

E That juſtice for a time he wou'd retard, 

Till Shime: ſtill more guilty grew; 

hence fall a victim to anher's power, 

Not his who gave the reſpite to the.dying hour. 

E Fulmina mitte; furor non fulmina noſtra meretur, 

Q. How ſhall a lover ſpeak, on whoſe ſad tongue, 

© The fall ring proofs of diffidence are hung? g 

Heu ſhall his fighs his hopeleſs oe declare, 

Or how his wat ry eyes ſhoot pity through the fair? 
A. If your tongue falters, ſhe'll the reaſon find, 

A trembling body ſpeaks a ſickly mind; | 

And when your mittreſs ſees the ſymptoms ſure, 

Mature will tempt her will, and pity work a cure. 

= Q. Yhether Apollo is mortal, or immortal? 
And if the former, which I gueſs you be, 

In pour debt I'll be a pot, Sir, 

E Jfyoull tell why I muſt not, Sir, 


FD a 


H. fleſh and blood define mortality. 

A. But what, if you're miſtaken in your gueſs ? 

But Phœbus ſcorns to claim a pot, Sir, 

| And therefore tells you, you muſt not, Sir, 

His ſhrine with ſuch an homely gift addreſs. 

| Dopoets make a Mar/borough to live, 

vet want the immortality they give? 

| ohall poets boaſt a ne'er extinguiſh'd fire, 

And yet the god of poetry expire? 

Q. Mit wiſe Apollo, can you tell, 

ha ſmall rap upon a bell, 

| Makes greater noiſe, than if I dub 19 5 

Vith gli upon a butter-tub ? | I. Churne, 

4. All harder bodies make a bigger 

Noiſe, cauſe with elaſtic vigour | 5 
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They ſtrike the air, and with a force Fi 


Superior cauſe a quick divorce. EJubjed 
Q. From Zummerzetzheare | Our 
latelee came heare, | his ar 

To zee the aucundburs 0 the hitty, briated 

And rambling about, | 15 rei 
Idid chance to find out Epriatio 
A paper dull woundee witty. ys Ieir e 


'Tavas the Britiſh Apollo, 
Whear zolutions did wvolloaw, 
Each guearee 20a bludde cramp zur, 
In reading of which, 
My wingurs did itch, | 
In your paper a queſtion to vamp xur. 
1 gueſs you Apollo, | 
4 ſpread witte vellbæb, 
But for all you 20a hectur and bounce xr. 
I believe you can't tell, 
( That's to ſay) very well, N 
How many ats go to an ounce zur. Ralph Rui. 
A. Ve'l anſwer your querry, 8 


Carticle. 
in the 
e agr. 
In a: 
of the 
Bare the 
Hough 
pithout 
eluded, 
they be 
Repions 
pthers 

Wamn'd 


( That's to zay) ve'l come near ye, As t 
Altho' you, gadzooks, are ſo vitty, Feral ti 
And arm'd with a vt, kellent 

Vet before ve zall part, ut par; 
Vou'l vind we have courage to hit ye, 5 moſt 
Vorty thouzan and won, With al 

As zure as a gun, Wn opin 
Exactly riſe up to the wate, he pa 
If thiz you deny, . Ice tl 
Pray catch em and try, Ignifies 
And that will convince you ſtrate. Ns anot 
Barraps you will zay, ite, he 


(Vor indeed 20 you may) lertaint 


That avermatives muſt be made out; Jet an 6 

But our word is aneuf, Inexcex 

Vor more than you're worth; reſlion, 

And there we hit you t'other bout. an 
| 0u Ihe 


Q. What is the meaning of Chriſt's deſcent inte Pell? 
: A. We 


Pe BxirTISRH APOLLO, 463 
E A. We have had ſeveral queſtions ſent us upon this 
Jubject, and therefore ſhall anſwer them all at once. 
Our church, in the reign of Edward VI. annexed 


| Ki article to a Scripture paſſage, whereby ſhe appro- 
briated it's meaning to a determined ſenſe. But in 
| 1 reign of queen Elixabeth, ſhe cancell'd the appro- 
ration, and thence tacitly allow'd her ſons to fix 
their own meaning upon ſo difficult, ſo obſcure an 
Particle. And this is a liberty very fit to be indulged 
In the caſe before us, ſince the ancients were ſo lit- 
e agreed concerning it. | 


In as much as the original Ahe, in one acceptance 


of the word, ſignifies thoſe inviſible regions, which 


Bare the receptacles of departed ſouls, ſome therefore 
Ebought, that Chriſt went to that place of ſeparation, 


Pithout any farther conception of it; others con- 


Feluded, that he went to the ſouls of the ſaints, whom 
Whey believed to have been detained in thoſe inviſible 
Regions, till at leaſt his aſcenſion into heaven; and 


amn'd. : 
As this article has been variouſly grounded on ſe- 
Neral texts of Scripture, ſo Biſhop Pear/on (that ex- 
Wecllent expoſitor of the creed) rejects moſt of them, 
Put particularly retains a paſſage in the P/ahms, which 
& moſt generally eee as the ſtrongeſt proof. But 


Wn opinion, we humbly beg leave to enter our diſſent. 
he paſſage is, Thou ſhalt not leave my ſoul in hell. But 
Je the original, which we tranſlate, /oz/, ſo often 
Ponies no more than 4%, how can we be ſure it 
Is another meaning here? and fince what we tranſ-: 
pte, hell, ſo frequently imports the grave, with what 


Wet 2 article of faith muſt be founded upon poſitive, 
nexceptionable proof: Whereas from ſimilar ex- 
reſlions in the P/a/ms, we have good reaſon to be- 
eve, that no more is intended by the words, than 


ou ſhalt raiſe me from the dead. 


3 4 Some 


bers confined the word to the receptacle of the 


With all deference to ſo great a man, and ſo general 


fertainty can we interpret it in another ſenſe? And 
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Some indeed object, that this makes the paſſage y 
| be tautological, ſince it ſo immediately follows, »; | 
F ther Halt thou ſuffer thy holy One to ſee corruption. Bu 
3 we hope all kind of tautology is not blameable, fing 
it may ſometimes occaſion a greater elegance; d 
| which this very book of P/alms preſents us with ty. 
4 doubted inſtances. And yet were all kinds of taut. 
Ilogy difallowable, we could eafily acquit this paſſiꝶ 
of the charge, ſince the firſt ſentence imports, tha 
God would raiſe Chriſt from the grave; and the & 
. cond denotes his very ſpeedy performance of it. 
| If this were a prophecy concerning the diſpoſal aſ 
. dur Saviour's ſoul after its ſeparation from the body, 
it is highly probable, that it would be ſomewhere u 
the New Teſtament inſiſted on to that purpoſe : where 
as the only place where it is ſo much as mentioned, 
b. it is Cited to no other purpoſe than in proof of tte 
4 reſurrection. = „ 
| But ſince the commencement of this article vn 
$ fo late; ſince all the former creeds were without i, 
= and yet were ſtyled by the Fathers perfect ſummaries 
F of faith; ſince when St. Paul mentions Chriſt's death, 
| | burial and reſurrection, he takes no notice of his f: 
'J Parate exiſtence, though it intervened between the lat 
=: ter two; we therefore conceive, that it was unne- 
3 | ceſſary to add this article, unleſs it were done as i 
Criterion of the orthodox, in contradiftinQion to the 
Appollinarian heretics, who denied that our Lord had 
an human ſoul. And yet the compoſers of this doubt: 
ful article might more directly have expreſſed his hu 
man ſoul, and that grounded upon the plaineſt Scrip- 
ture, ſince it is expreſly ſaid, that he grew in auiſdn. 
And ſurely growth or improvement in wiſdom | 
utterly inconfilient with that Divinity, which accord 
Ing to the Apollinarian hypotheſis, ſupplied the delet 
of an human ſoul. | 5 
| Grotius chooſes to found the article on that paſſag 
in St. Luke, This day thou ſhalt be with me in parade 
But here the queries are, whether it be very evident 
that paradiſe was not heaven? and whether 4 
| eq 
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C equally evident, that Chriſt ſpoke the words of his 
human ſoul, and not of his Divinity, ſince he does 
WT not ſay, thou ſhalt go with me into paradiſe, but 
thou ſhalt be with me in paradiſe : For tho” it ſhou'd 
be matter of opinion, that the Divinity did not diſ- 
play it ſelf to the Saints in paradiſe, no, not in leſſer 
proportions, than it wou'd do in heaven; yet we 
E muſt proceed beyond matter of opinion in articles of 
faith, | e Ne 
We therefore can conceive no properer a method of 
compliance with this article of our creed, than by 
taking Abus, or hell, for the grave (for ſo alſo is the 
Eigliſ word taken in the P/ahns) and by applying 
our Lord's deſcent thither to his human ſoul, which 


5 


W , 8 » . | 
ceding one concerning his burial ; as apparently aſ- 


3 
1 


Weed with the foregoing one, leads us to ſuppoſe, 
What the compoſers of it, who were juniors with 
geſpect to the more primitive times, and unknown 
e us (as the very learned Dr. Barrow calls them 
Wpon this very occaſion) had ſomething farther in 
Peir view; yet, ſince by the expoſition we have 
Pen, we profeſs our belief of that, which cou'd be 
e only proper inducement of ſo otherwiſe unneceſ- 
Bry an addition; ſince, if they meant to confine our 
With within ſtricter bounds, and propoſe their own 
bterpretation of any particular text, as an article of 


klieve as much, as did the apoſtolical and immedi- 
| Chriſt's deſcent into hell; fince the article will 


low of the expoſition we have given, ſince in ſo 
ry difficult a point, a —_— ought to be indulged 
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to thoſe, who diſſent from the opinion of other, 


wie may in this ſenſe of the expreſſion lawfully e. 


. 
2 — — * 
8 
PPP — 
WED; 


thoſe regions of the air. 55 
Q. I have for theſe laſt four months or more found 


cold ſerous humours lodging in the brain, and hin- 
dring the due fluctuation of the animal ſpirits. 


few cry other day. A Gentlewoman of my acquain- 


tive or hectic perſons with great ſucceſs ; and ſinee 


not from affectation of ſingularity, but from ſince. 
rity of heart; we therefore humbly preſume, that 


peat, He deſcended into hell. | 
Q. Whence the cauſe of thoſe ſpouts that deſcend frm 
the clouds, in ſome parts of the world? 

A. The cauſe of them is, the more than ordinary 
condenſation of the waters rariſied and exhal'd int 


mighty defect in my memory; I think it cannot prociil 
From age, for I am rot above two and thirty, and a 
very healthy conſtitution ; pray tell me what you think i 
the occaſion, and you will infinitely oblige your humble ſir 
want, Jemima? _ . 5 
A. This defect of memory ſeems to proceed fron 


Q. Sirs, I hade ſeen ſeveral people in deep con ſumpl. 


ens have intermitting fevers, ſome every day, and ſan 


tance, being in a conſumption, hath the hot fit for the ſpat 
75 an hour every evening, ſhe hath taken a great deal f 
eſuits powder, by the advice of an able phyſician, tom 
ect: I defire to know why it will not take place in ili 
caſe, as it will do in all other intermitting fevers ? our 
ſpeedy anſwer will oblige your humble ſervant, J. P. 
A. The Jeſuits powder is daily given to conſump 


your friend is under the care of an able phyſician, ve 
have no reaſon to doubt the proper adminiſtration df 
it. But ſeveral accidents may intervene and prevent 
Its efficacy, as a weak ſtomach, flux of the belly, the 
bark it ſelf not good, or the diſeaſe too far gone; ſo 
that without the knowledge of every particular ci 
cumſtance attending the patient, tis impoſſible to ge 

a juſt determination of the matter. T9 
Q. 1s it poſſible for a Lady that is wery Hort, crit. 
of an ill complexion, and deform'd in the eyes of all that 
| Fut 


ever ſaw her, really to think her ſelf handjom ; qvhat- 
ever /elf-concert her expreſſions may ſeem to diſcover? 

4 We think it poſſible; for admit your relation 
tue, yet ſhe may have regular features, a catching 
air, Qc. and flattery thereon may keep thoſe beau- 
ties in her thoughts, whilſt habit cancels the appre- 
henſions of the reſt : Or her conception of beauty 
may differ from others; why may not a ſwarthy 
woman think that complexion the beſt, as well as a 
negro think the blacker the more beautiful? Or ſhe 


may be conceited of her wit, which by the expreſſion 


thereof may eaſily be miſtook for the other affecta- 
tion; tho' all affectation is really an effect of folly. 
Qn the xxxth chapter of Geneſis 37th verſe, aue 
ad theſe words ; —— And Jacob took him rods of 
green poplar, and of the hazel and cheſnut-tree, and 


. 


AK: 


WS 


pilled white ſtrakes in them, and made the white ap- 


pear which was in the rods. And he ſet the rods which, 


be had pilled before the flocks in the gutters, in the 


Ewatering-troughs, when the flocks came to drink, that 
they ſhould conceive when they came to drink. And 
the flocks conceiv'd before the rods, and brought forth 


cattle, ringſtrak'd, ſpeckled and ſpotted. Pray, Gentle 


, the cauſe why theſe rods ſhould have this ect on the 
?? | 25 e 


ſof the colours above-mention'd, by the powerful ef- 


Wicacy of a fix'd imagination; which generally pra- 


Waces effects in the conception anſwerable to the fan- 


y of the agents in the act of generation; and does of- 
| Wen work the form ingendred into a perfect ſimilitude 


mouſand proofs of which, the celebrated ſtory of the. 


Plant and intentive views of a tall negro's picture, 
nich hung directly oppoſite to her. bed's-feet, con- 


nd and reputation, 


X 6 een 
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4 The flocks conceiv'd, and brought forth cattle 
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0 Par; Lady is remarkably particular, who by con- 
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ed, and was deliver'd of a negro child, which, 
18 for a phyſician's learning, and judicious diſcovery 
„e cauſe, had coſt the innocent Lady both her 
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Q. Gentlemen, a Lady did fome time fince engage m 
affections, her behaviour to ſome Gentlemen caus d me þ 
far to reaſſume my reaſon, as to defift from marrying her, 
they at laft brought her under ſuch circumſtances, tut 
Jhe was oblig'd to marry the firſt /he could get: Vainh | 
yet flrive to eradicate a paſſion, which has got 105 dee 
root in my foul —— Now teve in my opinion is built a 
virtue, or (which may be more properly ter md hi 
beauty. To attribute it to the former were abſurd, aul 
_ equally a contradiction to the latter, I never hawving 4 
tuftful defires ; how this may be accounted for, will obj; 
your admirer ? | | | 
A. Sir, There be two other objects of laſting love 
vix. wit and good humour, and which are very cap- 
tivating : If your love is built on neither of thele 
you muſt be in an error (to which lovers are ver 


ſubject) in the conſtructions you have made on the 


other. 555555 

Q. When Phillis frft ] ſax, a form divine 
Cou'd not with more tranſcendent beauty ſhine ; 7 
f wiew'd her face, her neck, her breaſts, her arms, WW For 
And quickly found ſhe had a thouſand charms; 
{ Charms ! Such as mortal eyes can ſcarce behold, : 


Charms! Far more powerful than the force of gold; } A 
1 ga d, admir d, and with a flrange ſurprixe - 
Lach d loves poiſon in with eager eyes; | 
Jill thunderftruck, at length I proſtrate hay, Be 
 UnſtilÞd, unarm'd, not knowing what to ſay, | 
And left her in my heart to bear eternal ſway, j 
Hifi me, great Apollo's ſons, declare | He 
Hoa to attack, and how to gain the fair? 8 
A. Addreſs with humble looks and eaſy mien, Then 
Let faithful vows of paſſion flow between; 75 
And when by ſpeech it cannot be expreſt, 1 
bu 


Let humid eyes and ſighs explain the reſt: | 
An emphaſis they bear which gently move, 
Like dying words of deareſt friends to love : 
With reſignation ſuffer all her frowns ; 

But if at laſt a ſmile your paſſion crowns, 
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Ve need not teach an extaſy on this, 

Or with what tranſport to receive the bliſs. 
'et ceaſe not here, but let each flying hour 
Wo your life and death are in her pow'r; 
That either from her influence you have, 


She muſt be cruel then, if not inclin'd to fave. 


Q. 1 am of a good trade, 
And in lobe with a maid, 
That is virtuous, fair and wiſe z 
Three ſuch things 1 declare, 
In one woman is rare, 
For a man to behold with his eyes. 
She's a friend J am told, 
Has abundance of gold; 
Great dependance upon Bom hell have : 
"But I'm apt to believe, 
Met one bell give, 


; Jill he's dead, and faſt laid in his grove. 


Now if you can ſhow, 
Which way 1 Hall go, 

For to get fome f him &er he dies; 
Let men ſay what they will, 
I' approve of your fell. 


And for ever ſhall deem you as wiſe. 


A. Whatever you do, 
When for money you ſue, 
Be ſure you all rhiming omit; 
Far fear when he ſees, 
Such fine verſes as theſe, 
He ſhou'd think you may live by your WIT. 
Q. Shou'd poetry try a lower, 
Then I have ſhew'd my 5 kill, 
Jn fpeakivg and writing, 
With eyes fo inviting, 
Tkvd him and ever will ; 
Yet there was never a fox, 2 


That is chain'd in à box, 
I Half fo fly as he, 8 

Let me fling ev'ry dart, 

| Net one can hit his heart, 


5 death I am fare it widl 'tes 
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Loft in a trackleſs labyrinth of abo, 


| Lowe's firongeft efforts 1 have ſince withſtood, 


My unrelenting breaſt admits no fire, 


Nor ſoftens by entreaty to defire ; 
At each denial which Pm forc'd to give, 
Hie raves and weeps, and vows he will not live; 


A, if defaming me would gain my heart : 
Now peak, ye ſons of Phoebus wiſely Horb, 
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F Apollo don't land my friend, 


And teach a more plea fing art, 
T fhall never hau him by the end, 
Which will cure my wounded heart. 
A. Show'd you catch him by head or by tal 
You never cou'd hold him faſt, 
For a lover like cel, 
When oppreſſion he feels, ; 
Will /p from your fingers at laſt ; 
Now as for your fox, | 
'That is chain'd in a box, 
Your ſpark is more cunning than he : 
For. the fox wears a chain, 
Whereas you ſtrive in vain, 
Vour lover a captive to ſee ; 
But wou'd you ſucceed in love, 
Change all your fair ſmiles to a frown, 
For kicking, which ſpaniels does move, 
May conquer your ill-natur'd clown. 
Q. Tell me! Oh tell me how I ought to go, 


5 


Scarce has the Sun perform'd his annual Sn 


Since in a huſband's % my liberty 1 found; 


Arm' d in the duſky weeds of widowhood ; 
But now, there daily comes a neighb'ring feoain, 
Who pleads with oath and tears, {36 pleads, alas! invan, 


That he's fincere, methinks I plainky ſee, 
But he's not briſk, nor tall enough for me ; 5 
He has two ſitters, maids they ſay as yet, 
Who to my diſrepute exert their fancy d wit 3. 
Baſely they rail, and play a fordid part, 


Shall 17 reward his e, and crowen his joys, or no: 


0 
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4 If the cold weeds of mournful widowhood 
| Have one whole year the fire of love withſtood, 
hey have done well, off with 'em now for ſhame, 
bor they'll no longer quench, but rather fas the flame; 
EX :ow we not all things by ſome proper ſign ? 
** ſhou'd you wear the bh, if you'll not ſell the 
avine? 
. take reaſon, widow, with your his; 
EW hy ſhou'd one ſuffer for another's crime? 
2 lover prixes What his ſiſters Hate, 
Let diff rent actions meet a diff rent fate; 
Did they all three, /ke him, their value prove, 
EYou muſt have paid em jointiy love for love; 
at love, not now divided, check no more, 
at bleſs your lover's wiſh in a kind __ fore. 
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472 


's agreeable deportment, in her Ama⸗ 
zonian Habit. 


Our native charms, Dorinda, might ſuffice 

To make the moſt reluctant heart your prize; 
bo: if you'd have your conqueſt farther born, 
The mien and. graces which your ſex adorn, 
Had done the work, you need not to ſubdue, 
EShew your own nat ral force, and rob us too. 
In vain we ftudy dreſs, quaint airs and arts, 
As pow'rful batt'ries to beſiege your hearts ; 5. 
E Whilſt in our dreſs our arts you ſo exceed, 
That we our airs in you may better read. 
* have a care, Darinda, how you view 

A glaſs, which ſuch a lovely boy will ſhew,. 

bs may revenge the conqueſt of your eyes, 

E Whilit fair Dorinda for Dorinda dies. | 
| Q. You give for anfever to a late queſtion, That either 
| Chrill open 1 and fput the doors again with a velocity tos 
| quick for the perception of” the eye, or &c. How can you 
| imagine that, if" ou believe the text, which ſays poſitively 
e enter d ( januis clauſis) F gen are in the right, he 

Center d (januis apertis) and the text is falſe 3 3 if the 
[text be n . in 2 te wrongs 4 
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A. Our expoſition is fairly reconcileable with the 
text, and we can very well imagine that Crit mipkt 
enter both januis clauſis and januis apertis at the ſant 

time: For as our interpretation includes a ſeemin 

repugnancy to that Scripture paſſage, ſo there is fe. 
- quently ſuch a ſeeming repugnancy obſervable betye 
one Scripture paſſage and another; and yet who (by 
an infidel) will dare to ſay, that one of the ſeemin 
repugnant, paſſages is conſequently falſe? You ſhoull 
therefore have. conſider'd, that the ſame expreſim 
may be capable of more than one interpretation; au 
therefore what is falſe in one ſenſe, may yet be tri 
in another. Now ſince you perceive oculis apertis, in 
what ſenſe the doors were open'd, but ſeem at a lo 
to know oculis claufis, in what ſenſe the doors were 
ſhut ; we ſhall therefore obſerve to you, that the 
meaning of the text is, that the doors were ſhut ty 
all human appearance; that they were really ſhut be WW 
fore our Saviour came; that he ſtood in the midit of Wha 
the diſciples, without their perceiving that they had 
been open'd ; and that conſequently they could no o. 
therwiſe have been open'd than by an inviſible, a ſu- 
pernatural power. | | 
QQ bat book would be propereſt for the right inſtrull. 
ing of a family in the fundamental truths of chriſtian 
religion; I awould have the proofs of it to be as ſhort, evi 
dent and ſolid as the ſubject would permit it? 
A. We cannot but commend ſo pious a deſign, 25 
that of inſtrufting your family in the fundamentals 
of religion: You therefore ſeem to ſpeak not fin- 
gly, and for your ſelf only, but (as it becomes the 
maſter of a family) in Feſbua's heroic ſtyle, 4s fir 
me and my houſe we will ſerve the Lord. And we could 
wiſh that all, who read of ſo commendable an inten- 
tion, would be provoked to an holy emulation, and 
be prevailed upon to go and do kkewiſe. : 

We would recommend to you K2tthwel's practical 
believer, with Allen of faith, prefix d to it. 

Q. Gentlemen, about ſeventy years ago a donor If 
by bis laſt «will and teſtament a ſmall gate in annutits 
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certain ſociety, and ordered them to pay ſeveral pen- 

Wn quarterly for ever, to fuch and ſuch poor men and 
onen, that were qualified ſo and fo, with plain directi- 
bat only ſuch and ſuch ſhould be the partakers of the 
4 penfions, which by the ſaid will doth plainly appear: 
. al that in caſe the truſtees do not perform his ſaid 
Will, or in default of any of the ſaid payments, the ſaid 
late and annuities are given to another ſociety to perform 
e ſame, and after them a third in like manner; not- 
Vvithfanding the firſt truſtees know all this, yet act con- 
ran, and diſpoſe of the ſaid penſions, not ſo much thro 


Bradvertency, as thro' wwilfulneſs and partiality diſpoſe and 
Will difpoſe of it to others, quite contrary to the donor's 
ill, and to ſuch as have no right to the ſaid penſions. 

EV tether ſuch practices is not a pofitive breach of the ſaid 
will, howewver theſe truſtees have the audacity to aver the 
Ecntrary, ſaying, if they give the full ſum of the donor's. 


E Now whether any particular perſon, who knows all this ta 
be matter of fact, ſhould diſcover this ta thoſe perſons 
Envboſe right it is, if the athers fail, in the due performance, 
/ their duty to the donor's will, can be render'd juſtly a 
benſdious perſon in ſo doing, or rather praiſe-worthy in 
ching juſtice, and as he thinks his duty to the deceaſed 
Wrerſon as well as to thoſe liuingss TED 
A. If a truſtee go contrary to a donor's will (un- 
leſs where a reaſonable preſumption will bear him 
E harmleſs) he is chargeable with a double miſcarriage, 
in that he is at once guilty of unfaithfulneſs, not to 
ay of arrogance, while he ſuffers not the proprietor 
ih do what he will with his own 3 and of flagrant inju- 
ſtice too, while he robs others of their indiſputable 
nght. If therefore you are privy to ſuch injuſtice, 
and yet offer not at a neceſſary diſcovery, we dare not 
acquit you of diſobedience to that apoſtolical com- 
mand, be not partakers of other men's ſins, And yet, 
could we acquit you of ſo imputable a charge, one 
would think you ſhould be ambitious of imitating 
mat God who glories in nothing more than in be- 


ing them to right that ſuffer wrong. . NY 
at | Q. Sup- 


% annually, it matters not whom it is given to, &C, 
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WM Q. Suppoſing my fifter to hade a baſtard child, aui. Mit! 
3 tber am I uncle to the ſaid child, or not? „, 
| A. An uncle is a natural relation, and takes is a. 
whole. denomination from conſanguinity. You ar Wt 
conſequently uncle to your ſiſter's child, how un. 
lawfully ſoever your nephew be begotten. 
Q. Why have my oxen larger bodies and horns than 
my bulls of the ſame breed; and my weathers nd luru 
{8 hen my rams of the ſame breed have very large ones? 
[1 A. Daily experience teacheth us, that by caſtration 
© the males of every kind get a nearer reſemblancein 
many things to their females. Since then cows have 
horns, and commonly larger than bulls, but ee 
have none, tis no wonder if they continue to groy 
in oxen, tho' they are utterly loſt in weathers, a 
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7 beard is in eunuchs. 

1 Q. Obſerving your judicious anſwer to ſerious queſiim, 

T, defire your opinion, what Should be the cauſe of th | 

15 appearance of a rainbow, which T ſaw about November 

i 1706, about eight o' clock by moon light, and to be ſin 

8 1 was not miſtaken: I called three or four of my fanih 

Us into a litilt garden to foe it, who ſaw it very plain? 

nF A. The cauſe of the appearance of that rainboy, 

1 N we judge to have been the ſame as of other rainbows, 

19S | wiz, the refraction of the ſun-beams, through the 

tg drops of water falling from ſome cloud. For tho | 

| l 1 the ſun did not appear at that time upon our hem! 

744. | ſphere, yet we ſuppoſe that the cloud being pretty d 

| | E | | near the horizon; it might receive the influence of ing 
We | Q. There is a weed which grows among corn called ren), 

208 eats-tarl, why is it ſo called?2"£vo © © 1 

„ A. That weed is called eguiſetum in latin, and horſe . Q: 


Wrow 
[ rect. 
A. 
Ii 9 


$4490 tail in good Erg//b, In ſome part of France chaquent, 
1 which anſwers to the Engl word cats-tail, 
Q. The difference among commentators as to the niting 
the beginning of Perfius his firſt ſatyr with Perſius and 
Monitor, being /ittle fewer than the editions of that puis 


þ 
bi,” 
Some making Perſius ſpeak the ſame words that others tell Wit: 
us are the Monitor's; ſome again dividing thoſe avords be- 
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n them both, ao bich ot bers ſuppoſe to belong but to one 
hen; and ſome on the contrary, making one of them 


I beg of you to point with P. and M. the beginning 
bat /atyr as near at you can the author's meaning? 
J. We wonder that commentators ſhould ſo wide- 
differ, where the ſenſe, if they diligently attend 
Eb it, ſo plainly diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral parts of that 
Fort dialogue. This general expoſition of ſo miſun- 


erſtood an introduction will eafily direct you to. 


e true pointing. Perſius tells his Monitor, that he 
eſigns to laſh the vices of the age; to which his 
EM-nitor replies, that a book on ſo ſerious a ſubject 


ut facetious wit and pleaſant humour is agreeable to 
ee common taſte. Upon this Per/izs perſonates the 
haracter of a vulgar poet, and pretends to be under 
great concern, that he ſhall not gain a popular ap- 


* 


dation of the praiſe of the world. 

E The only difheulty lyes in the beginning of the 
ird line, vel duo, vel nemo? for nemo is a ſentence 
it ſelf, by which Perſius interrupts his Monitor, who 
as going to ſay, vel duo, del tres, that is, you muſt 
Wot expect that above two or three will read your 
ook ; for Perſius ſtill muſing upon what his Monitor 
ad ſaid before, takes no notice of what he was then 


dation. But all this muſt be underſtood by way af 
Pony, whereby Perſins wipes the common poets of 
. 855 VV | 

Pray your reaſon, why a cat when ſhe falls, or is 
Wrown from a houſe-top or any other place, aways alights 
prey upon her feet ? : 


4. They are commonly, but not always obſerved 
id Þ light on their feet; and it is chiefly due to their 
4; WE, which they fan the air withal; whereby the 
iftneſs of their deſcent is fo far retarded, that they 
2 | 8 are 
41 


al, what others are of opinion they had both an hand 
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huſt not expect to be taken notice of, while nothing 


. But his Monitor endeavours to diſſuade him 
om ſo unbecoming a thing, as ſo ſolicitous an af- 


Pying, but repeats eo with an interrogatory indig- 
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are enabled to prepare themſelves in ſuch a manner {y 
their fall. 
Q. Therighteous man is hth this world to leave, 
And to be buried in the ſilent grave : 
The wicked alſo on a dying bed 
' Fain from the flroke of death would draw his head, 
Tell therefore, learn'd Apollo, why 
When death to mortal men draws nigh, 
They ſeem to be ſo fraid to die? ; 
A. By nature diſſolution is abhor'd. | 
Nor can weak ſenſe with an#nown joys accord; 5 
Me dread to be we know not aht, nor where, E 
Shock'd at new regions, cauſe we know none het; 
To want of faith this ill we We, 
They, whoſe is ſtrong, with pleaſure go; 
2 above, and h Belbab. 70 
. Weary of life, my boding heart oppreſs 
With dire em thoughts — black deſpair; 
Unfortunate in all I undertake, _ 
And diſappointed of my chiefeſt hopes : 
| My groveling foul (with more than mortal pang!) 
Sits brooding o er her melancholy woes ; 
No time, no place an alteration brings, 
But all is one continual ſcene of grief. 
To you, ye ſonsof eloquence, I ſue 
O ! let your tuneful lyres with lulling noiſe 
My mind compoſe, my ſorrows mitigate ; 
With charming numbers ſooth my ſad deſpair, 
For none more wretched e er deſerd d your care. 
A. In vain to tuneful numbers you addreſs, 
To cure the black contagion of your mind, 
Which to diſtempers ſeems to owe its riſe; 
A thick and melancholy blood, whoſe fumes 
Sadly aſcend, and cloud your drooping ſoul: 
Fit applications ſeek then from the learn'd, 


Which may enlarge your fetter'd faculties; 

Theſe may remove th' intolerable weight, 
N like the plumets of eternal night. | 
But if from ſenſe of human miſeries On 
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0 diſappointments, theſe ſad thoughts have birth, 
he beatific viſion of the bleſs'd 


EPoſſeſs your thoughts, *twill lull your ſoul to reſt, 


Q. An officer bold, „ 
= Laſt night J was told [ iy 
I Secrets to conceal of great price; ov 
Mary things has receiv'd, 11200 
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| | He's been often reliev'd, 
* Now the thing he's dioulp d in a trice. 
Whether ought this great knave 
To his friend, kind and brave, 
© Generous, good-natur'd and civil, 
L | Returns quickly make 
: He's à conceited rake) 
l EY Phcebus, or ſent to the devil? 
14 A breach in a truſt, 
Is n't only unjuſt, 
| Aldo there's no gift to conceal it: 
But tis alſo baſe, 
And full of diſgrace, 
Or torments themſelves to reveal it. 
But he who'll confide 
In a rake (as imply'd) 
* Who is void of both virtue and brains; 1 
The matter's not rare, 
If the ſecret takes air, 
He muſt thank himſelf for his pains, 
| Q A fark, whoſe years are not to twenty come, 
1 Gives his tongue a hiberty, 
N Far beyond his Property, 
And rattles nonſenſe wi” a conceited tone: 
| He favears with a grace, 
; And lies too apace, 
ray tell me, Apollo, what wwill be his doom ? Ry 
4. From rattling or nonſenſe he'll ne'er be retriev'd, 
Nor can any doom 
Be expected to come 
On notions, where better could ne er be conceiv'd : 
But ſweartng and lying. 
(Baſe -vices implying) 
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Ihou fam'd Dædalus, 
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His doom s, when he ſpeaks truth, he'll not bs. 


liev'd. | | q : 
Q. Te ſons of Apollo, Fe 
Whoſe advice I would follow | # 
Tn matters of greateſt importance; I 
Pray open the truth 3 H 


To a curious youth, 

And his thanks he ſhall pay in abundance : 
Whether men they can fly 
Like birds in the ſky, 

Becauſe one in town does pretend it ; 
But a hundred to one, 

That it cannot be done, | 
I laid, let him ne er jo defend it. 
A. Vour wagers are loſt, 
Whatever they coſt, 
For the mortal, you bet on, hath flown : 
Nay, '*thout any aid 
Of the gimerack he made, 85 
As in Dublin is famouſly known. 
But to ſet in true light 
His wonderful flight, 
You muſt know, there a cuſtom it was, 
A* STURGEON to call, 
That ſame animal, 

Which here for cods- head does paſs. 
Our Sturgeon, when there | 
Prepar'd with great care, 

And cunning his trinkets to fo, 

A while only ſtaid, 
Till money was paid, 

Which a ſpark ſoon reſoly'd to fupply 

Addreſſing him thus, | 


Why ſtill from theſe wonders debar'd? ? 


* 4 STURGEON 7 it a term tis give one at Dublin, ae 
#bey think a fit ſubjectꝭ for banter, In this caſe the landlord of tit 
bouſe (being us'd to jo” frolics ) en. the Frenchman» 
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uoth he, I'll commence 
When I've got in more pence, 
For in troth I am now almoſt ſtary'd, 
Much lighter you'll y. 
The firſt did reply, 
However appoint but a day; 
With ſuch great profuſions 
We'll raiſe contributions, 
That famine ſhall breed no delay. 
A day then was nam'd, 
(In our annals thence fam'd) 
n many a wag did appear : 
A Monſieur well dreſt 
© Came after the reſt, 
And accoſted thus our engin 
uu ribauld paltron, 
Me'll hang you der ſoon, 
e know you for won grand a teef, 
You kill a beſhide 
or witch youll be try'd) 
on man, and vas murderer, /heef. 
Our fam'd Virtuoſo 
> Found matters but ſo, ſo, 
With knees tremblin 
E From our window fled, 
Took up almoſt dead, 
Forgetting his engine in haſte, 
And now he's flown hither, 
More money to gather, 
Which when he has rais'd to ten pound, 
You will find, he will fy, | 
Though not to the ſky, 
ret where he'll ne'er after be found. 


g, and looks aghaſt, 


On the Thankſsiving-day. 


HIS, happy Britons ! is the joyful day, 
1 When heav'n expects we ſhould our off rings pay 
Vt thanks and praiſes, which we juſtly owe 
0 Providence above, and Auna's reign below; 
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affirm, that our days are told? This ſeems inconſifin 


cauſe ; they owe their origin to this fruitful parent 
ſenſe upon ſeripture- paſſages: becauſe we read of our 
days being numbred, of an appointed time, Cc. ye 
therefore draw a very prepoſterous concluſion, namely 
that God has ſo irrevocably determined the duration 
of our lives, that no cautionary arts, no preſcriptions 


can wave off the fix'd, the predeſtinated blow. But 


ſecond cauſes, all the manifold intentions of fret 


knows, whether himſelf ſhall think fit to let ti 
interpoſe to avert the conſequence. And upon tit 


liar a determination reſulting thence, he may ve! 
properly be ſaid to number our days; and yet ſuch 
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All griefs and cares be baniſh'd from each breaſ, Wit 
And joyful thoughts in tuneful minds expreſt; m. 

For heav'n delights to ſhow'r on grateful minds Wn 
Such bleſſings as th' ungrateful never finds. . 
Let ANNA's health go round in flowing bowls, I 
Whilſt virtue all exorbitance controuls, Wnt 
Leſt your acknowledgments ſhould heav'n incenſe, 


And gratitude ill manag'd prove offence. 

But give a looſe to innocent delight, 

The Heaw'ns, the Queen, the Occaſion all invite; 

Let loud huzza's mixt with the cannons roar, 

Frighten all pilfring pyrates from your ſhore ; 

This Lewwzs thunder-ſtruck is forc'd to own, 

Our cauſe the darling is of heav'n's imperial throne, 
Gentlemen, are you of” the opinion of ſome, wy 


with that liberty which every one enjoys, either of killing 
himſelf, or letting it alone. . 


A. Many errors take their riſe from this ſingle 


namely that we are too ready to fix too rigorous 1 


of the phyfician, no petitions to the throne of grace W 
0914 
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to give you the true ſtate of ſo miſtaken a point: 
God, by a ſingle, by an intuitive view, beholds al 
the conſequences of things, all the various effects dl 


agents, whence he cannot but foreſee when all out 
lives will naturally, will of courſe expire. He al 


common courſe of things take place, or particular 


account cf ſo ſpecial a foreknowledge, and fo pecy 


nume 
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neration no ways includes ſo rigid a fatality, as 


B the queſtion ; when a man deſigns to diſpatch 
imſelf, God may be pleaſed to ſuffer him to execute 
| $ deſign, as a puniſhment due to ſo wicked an in- 
ution. And as God from all eternity foreknew both 
Ie man's deſign and his own ſufferance, he may be 
Vell allow'd to have numbred his days. And yet 
very numeration depends upon a voluntary act 
f a ſree agent; for ſince God determin'd the period 
che man's life upon the foreknowledge of his un- 
Parrantable intention, it follows, that had the man 
Ween otherwiſe inclin'd, God alſo would have deter- 
in'd otherwiſe : and thus, when ſick, if we neglect 


o foreſaw our inexcuſable negligence, might have 
Pence reſolv'd to ſuffer the diſtemper to take its 
Fourſe, and put a period to our lives. But had we 
geen more careful to preſerve our health, God, who 
$0u!d have foreſeen that too, might have made a 


ful leſſon ; learn ingenuouſly to acknowledge that our 
ves are intirely at God's diſpoſal, and yet to be as 
areful, and as provident concerning them, as tho? 
hey were entirely at our own. | 

Q. Lot's wife being turn'd into a pillar of ſalt, 
hich, as the ſcripture ſays, is to continue for a me- 
rial to after ages: how can this be, ſalt being ſub- 
to be melted by the next ſhower ? Bree 
J. Salt is ſo far from being capable of the moſt 


any conſiſtency without it. There is an iſland on 
be coaſt of Perſia, named Ormus, where the inhabi- 
ants build their walls with falt. „ 

Q Why religion ſhould make people ill-natur'd, and 
rrſecute one another, or whether it has not been the 
began of moſt of the barbarities of the world ? 

| 4, That religion has been the occaſion of the moſt 
arbarous and inhuman practices, both the heathen 
(the chriſtian world afferd us undoubted teſtimonies. 


me men plead for. To uſe the inſtance ſpecified 


be means that Providence has beſtow'd upon us, God, 


liferent reſolve. Whence we may learn a very uſe- 
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ompact conſiſtency, that no ſort of earth is capable 
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That paganiſm ſhould oblige its proſelytes to ſo c 
a behaviour, we muſt forbear to wonder, ſince iu 
great deſtroyer, the grand adverſary of mankind yy 
the object of their worſhip ; but if it be enquir d d 
we ſuppoſe it by the Queriſt) why the, profeſs 
of Chriſtianity, tho' the prince of peace, tho thy 
great preſerver of men, be the author and finiſher | 
their faith, ſhould yet be guilty of ſuch barbaray 
proceedings, as tho' their maſter came to +, 
and not to ſave men's lives; to this enquiry we ſib. 
join a very noted axiom, The beſt things when cu. 
rupted become the 9worſd. 

Q. Why does a flrait flick ok crooked in the waty? 

A. When light goes out of a thinner medium int 
a thicker, or the contrary, it is refracted, that is, i 
goes nearer to, or farther from a perpendiculxr, 
When it goes out of a thicker into a thinner, 
cout of the water into the air, it goes nearer to a pe- 

pendicular, and conſequently repreſents the ficki 

the water in a place different from that wherein it 
is; whence of courſe the ſtick cannot but ſeem 
crooked, ſince that part of it, which is out of the wa 
ter, is repreſented in its true place, but the other 
part in a different one. If therefore you put the 
whole ſtick into the water, it will appear trait. 

Q. 1 am ſometimes ſubject to fart when aſleep, ani 
alſo (but ſeldomer ) when awake. 

A. Starting in fleep generally proceeds from dread- 
ful apprehenſions occurring in dreams: but ſince this 
ſymptom attends you when awake, it may not be 
improperly attributed to worms, ſharp humours, or 
malignant fumes, aſcending from the ſtomach up 
to the brain, and cauſing a ſudden irritation of the 
nervous parts. : 

Q. What is the occaſion of the heart-burn? _ 
A. The heart-burn is a common denomination 


for pain in the ſtomach, generally ariſing from an 


acid humour, gnawing and vellicating the bottom 
thereof. „ 1 


Q. Wit! 


* 
1 


4 Q. Whether is maſi glory, to conquer one's ſelf, or 
ben,! SEE | PH 
A. One's ſelf, ſince it will render a conqueſt more 


prer one's ſelf more difficult after. | 
= Q. Gentlemen, my iter and my ſelf are fatherleſi and 
Wotherle/s children, and have little of our own to depend 
v, but have a rich uncle and a rich aunt, who having 
Eo children, promiſe to leave us conſiderably, if we marry 


vinony with a ſober, ingenious limb of the law; not- 
Bevith/landing (not being with their conſent) they have 


account will offer at addreſſes on bare expectations, chat 
und you adviſe me to in this unhappy condition ? 
A. Doubtleſs, Sir, your uncle and aunt have a full 


Fiſque your ſiſter has done, and caſt your ſelf upon 
Providence for the conſequence; only conſider that 


Kcarious dependance for the hazarding the advantage 


0 have more hopes of reconciliation than you, becauſe 
ou are warned by both precept and example, and ſhe 
K Su by the former. 


Q. There is a wager laid concerning the value of a 
ele! of fiver, and that of gold ; you are defired to end 
the diſpute *twwixt the Wagerers , it being agreed by there 
0 abide by your determination? ” 1. 
A. You will be able to decide your wager by re- 
jerring the diſpute to a table of ſcripture-weights and 
eaſures, by the Biſhop of Peter borough, annex'd to a 
arge quarto bible, printed in the year 1703, by CBHarlis 
| e Bil, 


0N 
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. ay over others: whereas a conqueſt over others firſt, | 
Wd puffing up the mind with pride, makes a conqueſt 


bh: their liking. However, my fifler hath contracted ma- 


full caſt her off, and they promiſe to do the like by me, if 
E marry <vithout their conſent. Now fince few of any 


| Wiliberty to diſpoſe of their own, and upon their own 
tens, how kind or unkind ſoever they may appear 
uberein. We can adviſe but two remedies in the 

caſe, viz. if a match offers itſelf of worth, either 


to obtain of ſome friend who hath an aſcendant over 
them, to intercede in the affair, or elfe to run the 


on one hand a bare promiſe from them is a pre- 


bf your youth upon, ſo on the other, your ſiſter will 
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Bill, and the executrix of Thomas Newcomb ; but! 
you ſhould not chance to have a bible by you of thi 
impreſſion, you may be ſure that the ſhekel of filyz 
Was about the value of an Ez bf half crown, and 
that of gold, as it was „ in its weight, wa 
ſuperior in its value, according to the difference in 
worth between one metal and the other. 
Q. Long, alas ! Pe bow'd in vain, 
And been flouted for my pain, 
Elſe ſhould not to you complain ; ; 
Therefore pray to me opine 
| How 1 may ſoon quench this fire, 
And his lobe wholly reſign, 
Which is Sylvia's dgſire. 
I know your . godſhip have the ſtill, 
T adviſe me if you will; 
As you've been kind, O be fo flill ? 
A. Change into contempt your love, 
This may efficacious prove, 
And more than compliance move : 
Or if you would quench your flame, 
_ Summon up his rougher parts, 
Thoſe in wars may get him fame, 
But *tis Aindneſi conquers hearts. 
Love does love beget, as true, 
| Slights the very ſame may do, 
Why ſhould thoſe then conquer you ? 
Q. From Leaden-hall-ſtreet, 
Learn'd Apollo I greet, 
And to aſk his advice I am come : 
F with others I find 
Faults in body and mind, 
Had not J beſt firſt hok at home ? 
Of late I a Momus am grown, 
A poet, a beau, and the ſcourge of * town : 
T others adviſe, 
Yet all others deſpiſe, | 
And fee others faults, not my own. 
A. Now our leaden-heel'd bard 
Thinks Apolb's enſnar'd, 
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By this ſatyric inſinuation; 
But the beau may be ſure 
That our works are ſecure 
From the laſh of his fly caſtigation. 
'Then thou that doſt Momus commence, 
Prithee draw ſome corollaries hence, 
Leſt others deride, | 
When they ſee thy blind fide, 
And thy ſcourges will yield no defenſe. 
E Q. Here lowly proſtrate at your highneſs's feet 
I ſaßpliant hes, and hambly does entreat, 
Vu'd pleaſe to anſwer his ſublime requeſt, 
E That ſo his tired mind may gain its wonted reſt. 
i this, 1 hope your godſhip 'twon't ſurpriſe 3 | 
Aube perhaps it may a little poſe, | 
Hav long ſince ſpeQtacles, to ſave folks eyes, 
Mere firſt hung on their boltſprit, alias noſe ? 
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© Will ſcarce, dear Queriſt, our Apollo poſe ; 
Nor need we Hpectacles at a diſtance hold, 
Nor fix em nearer on our bolſprit noſe. 

EF Fam'd Archimedes did at firſt znwent, 

© But many after him the art improv'd, . 
Io uſe em with the hand was his intent, 
But now they are conveniently rem d. 

| Q. Since no one to your altar ſues in vain, 
Accept the firſt fruits of an humble ſevain, 
Aud mildly tell him, how he may remove 

| From's heart ambition and defiring love; 

H both at this time is his mind oppreſt, 

And conſequently he deprid'd of refl ; = 

| Therefore diſplay your rays of wiſdom ſoon, 

e by delay the perſon be undone ?& © 

4. As when ſome arrow in a lofty flight 


| [he gazing archers view with aking eyes 
| Their feather'd meſſenger invade the ſkies, | 
Forgetting when its ſhort-liv'd pow'r is ſpent, 


5 
by 


E 4. This wond'rous myſt'ry plainly to unfold, 


Mounts ſwiftly upwards, and out-tow'rs the fight; 


| Twill falling deeper fink, the loftier height it went. 
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So thoughtful mortals view ambition's joys, 
And for true bliſs miſtake love's trifling toys. 
Q. Mali wonderful Pheebus | 

In plurimis rebus, : 


* 
—x 


Sed præcipuè in giving of anfuutrs 1 6 
0 gueſt ons and puns | Word 
Gratis, fine duns 2 
Sapientibus, ſive romancers : perf: 
Tove a query, fit, why _ 4 

| That @ vates may lie Un t 
By licence, etiamque viator ; per 
Unde hoc dictum eſt, they 

E nune #y requeh,. hie 
Quzſo domine, ne ſis negator ; ill 
A. O propoſer ſublime ! his 
In hujuſmodi rhime, tion 

Qui ſo ſuawiter aures attingis, the 
We'll ſolve guoad wm the < 
Your poetical whim, Icom! 


Etiamſi videtur bilinguis. 
A bard cannot write 
A fomentum polite, 
Sine quidlibet power audendi: 
And wiators will ſign 
Fables ultremarinte, 
As not fearing rem contradicendi. 


Luſas pile (amatorius) ex nive coacdtd. Pitronii Mfrk 
os nii epigramma. _ 5 


” A game at Snow-ball. oy | avs 

| W ITH ſnow-ball Julia me attack'd; I thought WF Q. 

Snow wanted fire, yet by the fire was caugit. d e 

Than ſnow, what colder ; yet congealing ſnow, Wwe, 

14 | From Julia ſent me, made my breaſt to glow. Fer /; 
1 Whither from Cupid's ſnares ſhall I return, Ef, 
1 When fire (who'd think it?) does in water burn? Pithi 
1 But what can make the mounting flames expire ! aus. 


Can ſnow, can ice? no ſuch, but equal fre. 


Q: Genie 
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ZE Q. Gentlemen, The godfathers and godmothers, when 
un infant is baptized by a miniſter of the church of 
England, ſolemnly promiſe and wow to God, in the name 
ile ſaid child or infant, that he or he ſhall live, and 
Ie perfect from fm all the days of its life; I think the 
Wor dinance of baptiſm imports thus much, yet the members 
Ef the ſaid church, generally, in diſcourſe argue againſt 
perfection, without, at, or near the point of death? 

A. The godfathers and godmothers do no where, 
En the office of baptiſm, promiſe for the infant a 
perfect, an unſinning obedience. Tis true indeed, 
Whey promiſe that the child ſhall conform to that, 
which if it accurately and punctually conform to, it 


his conformity they promiſe, is to take its eſtima- 
tion from the meaſures of ſincerity, and not from 
the ſtandard of perfection; that is, they promiſe in 
be child's name, that it ſhall ſincerely endeavour to 
comply with the whole law of God, as far as frail 


ſenſe with that excellent petition in the Lord's prayer, 
Why oil be done on earth, as it is in heaven. For it is 


eb: men encompaſſed with duſt and aſhes, as per- 
ect as thoſe diſencumbred, thoſe unbodied ſpirits, 
When therefore we put up that addreſs to the throne 
ef grace, we no more than implore our heavenly fa- 
ther, that he would enable us to come as near to 


Nendition of our mortality will admit, 


pid coufin-germans to marry? if ſo, why is it ever al- 
pred of ? if not, why is it generally ſaid, that they ne- 
ber live happily and proſperouſly together? 

| 4. The marriage of couſin-germans comes not 
Within the prohibition preſcrib'd us by our Engl; 
aws, Nor can we ſay that it is forbid by a ſupe- 
or power, fince not included in the catalogue of un- 
ful marriages, and ſo fully repreſented in Lev. xviii. 
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will not fall ſhort of abſolute perfection. But then 


mortality will permit. The promiſe therefore of god- 
Withers and godmothers is to be taken in the ſame 


not ſuppoſeable, that men can be as perfect as an- 


thoſe pure, to thoſe ſpotleſs beings as the neceſſary 


Q Doth the laav of Gad, or the law of this lard for- 
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As for the uſual ſaying, that ſuch marriages rem 
proſper : ſince it is the vulgar opinion, that the 
nearneſs of the kindred ſhould forbid the bane, th 
notion therefore may proceed from hence, name, 
that more notice may be taken of an unpropergy 
than of a proſperous match. But however that he 
this muſt be allowed, that the rule is not without en. 
ceptions. But after all, we think it more eligible v 
forbear, fince as it would be thought generous to py 
a deference to ſo common an opinion, ſo it may be 
accounted diſcreetly done, not to venture upon the 
very firſt remove from ſo notorious an impiety a 
that of inceſt. And therefore, tho' we would not 
impoſe any reſtraint upon the couple ſpecihed, ye 
would yet acquaint them, that tho' if they mam, 
they may ab «ell, yet if they forbear, they wil 4 
better. We therefore think it more adviſeable to 
refer the caſe to that apoſtolical aſſertion, all thing 
are lawful for me, but all things are not convenient. 

Q. Sznce the dewil is called the prince of the puer f 
the air, is it poſſible to raiſe tempeſts by conjuration ? 
A. When the devil is ſtyled the prince of the power 
_ the. air, the meaning is, that God has given him an 
extraordinary power in theſe lower, theſe fſublunary 
regions. But the Scriptures, which acquaint us with 
this extraordinary power in general, do no where 
repreſent the particular extenſion of it. It is futhc- 
cient to our purpoſe, that a creature ſo extraord! 
narily powerful is not irrefiſtible to man, to in. 
potent, to frail man: For, Re/ft the dewil and hewi 
flee from you. © „„ 

0. {, man lay with a wife that was his own, 
He thought it was another's, till tavas known. 14 
Whether the child, by this miſtake beg, M12tio! 
Be ſpurious, illegitimate, or not? 5 | Falls c 
A. The child is undoubtedly legitimate, ſince tier Ne blo 
is nothing more required to the legitimacy of . 
child than its owing its original to thoſe, who it Lua 
the time of its birth are joined together in holy me. n, 
trimony. But yet the father, with regard to » 
| 3 ow 
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Wof a baſtard. 


7 gelber; ; as for inſtance, videre ait te cupere : 4 con- 
WE derable wager depending upon it? 

3 A. As the principal verb governs the ;nfinitive 
mood, ſo one infinitive mood may be a principal 
® to another. 

| Q. Why do cur-dogs (for the Oy part ) bark at begs 
1 gars and ſuch like, and not at perſons well dreſs d? 
A. The diſagreeable dreſs of beggars produces a 
* ſenſation in the dogs, which moves them 
| o vent their diſpleaſure at the objects of it. 


] 2 ; ſhe has as great a kindneſs for him, as he has for 

Wer, "bs ſenſible ; but ſhe has got a ſad croſs old mother, 
ub has got a butt fi fiaht into the matter, and prevents 
Ver mecting as much as ever ſhe can 3 now [ defure you 


. how they may appeaſe the wrath of this old Gen- 


| A ? 


end out ſtratagems to meet; and the way to appeaſe 
Whe old Gentlewoman, will be to learn exactly what 


Pimſelf into ſuch an one. 


Een abowe ? 


nder the name of dew. 


Vn; do are throw cold avater in a man's 5 les when 
We fuooneth 2 | 


action of the pores, ſurpriſes the ſpirits, and re- 
Falls them to their wonted emanations, and reſtores 
be blood to its due circulation. 

| Q it is known, that crocus motullorimn infus 4 an 
anary is A wer * 1 ono emetic. Nou 1 defi Ire you 271 
ern pow it imparts that Macy to the wine, ſeeing it 


5 8. Ves 


F: own guilt, may conſider the child under the notion 


Q. What rule is there for tauo infinitive moods coming 


= Q. A friend of mine is in love with a pretty young 


e anfuer in your next how this couple may meet. And 
AJ. They muſt be very dull lovers if they cannot 


[ ind of perſon ſhe can like, and then to transform 
182 Whether does dew ariſe Jon the ground, or fall 


4. The ſun in the day exhales the moifture off 
bee earth, which, after ſun-ſet, falls upon che ground 


| 4. Cold water 8 into the face cauſes a con- 
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gives neither taſte, colour, nr jmell to the wine ; ani i 


you pour freſh wine upon the ſame crocus metallorum, y . 1 
oftner, (as hath been experienced) the laft infuſion all, 1 , 
as flrong an emetic as the firſt: And if after all, u 9 
reduce the crocus metallorum again to @ powder, it ſcal Z 4a 
be exactly the ſame in colour, taſte and ſmell, and l She 
not loſe a grain of its firſt weight ? 3 Did 
A. The emetic quality of crocus metallorum, dou. WI Her | 
leſs, proceeds from the ſaline and ſulphureous partids mt 
of the antimony, whoſe ſubtile Huvia thus impreg. WE t 
nated the wine with the aforeſaid virtue. And de "4 
a glaſs of antimony will bear a thouſand infuſot WG 4. 
without ſenſible loſs of quantity or quality, we nut That 
beg leave to deny ſuch a conſequence in crocus ne, Tell 
forum, ſince you may experimentally inferm your (elf WW - . 
that its decay will be very manifeſt upon a third in , 
fuſion. — k = ; 
Q. Say Britiſh Youths, 4vho with exalted head;, g re 4 
Sitting next Pinda on ſublime Parnaſſus, 1 
Receiwe the laurels due to your great worth, _ | 
by does the fevelling Nile, thro fertile plains, 2 
Which runs tamultuous, overflow its banks ; 8 
And with its fat'ning ſlime rejoice the ſaraiu, 
Who with his ſharp'ned fickle comes to reap 500 
4 golden harveſt ; part fruit of his care, : 
And partly caus'd by th' overflowing tide ? 
A. When the warm ſun from Athiopian lands 9 
Remits the fervour, and bids winter reign, Pp 
_ Succeſſive ſhow'rs o'er Aiant mountains ſmoke, 
And falling thence, in rapid torrents roll, * 
Tearing, as thro' the did lands they fly, EE 
The muddy bottom of xp-rooted earth, = WW 
And 7hickning with fat ſoil their growing ſtreans, . v0 
Hence tis, that cov'ring with rich ſiue a ground, WF 
Which the hot ſun had burnt to ſand before, 
Egyptian plenty does with Nilus flow, By 
And by lus fall ſoon feels a fare decreaſe. / 
Apollo, 7 your forines I humbly fly, 
i you conſent, I live, if frown, I die. * 


Ire 
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have à virtuous and a Beauten: us maid, 


J | Whoſe ſoul's wvith head nly charms leine) clad : 
i | She /ees the honour of my chaſte defires, ' 
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; Aud fans with inward ſighs my ſacred fires : 10 
= She abould abate my flames with her conſent, F | 
Did not ber parents frowns that bliſs prevent 3 . 
H parents give me entrance at their home, F } | 
© But then remove my fair into another room: 11 {| 
Vatb is the only fault in both they find, 1 


3 © Teach me, ye learned bards, to change their mind? | 
SH Youth's the only fault your friends reſent, wt 
© That fault is ſmall, nor need we e'er repent 3 74 

Tel them they juſtly may prefer this crime 
Jo virtue, ſince it always mends with time: 
© Virtue may fall, or from its ſphere remove, 
© But this muſt of neceſſity improve; | 
© Ev'n whilſt they charge the erime, it leſſer gros, 
And ev'ry moment at a farther diſtance ſhows. 
Q. Toe ſent ye before, 

At leaſt half a ſcore, 
But the devil a word of an anſwer, 

Pox on your proceeding, 

'Tis cauſe you want breeding, 
Hixwever this caſe Pl] advance, Sir ; 

Pray out of the many, 


Good Sir, avas there any, „ 
Spoke Engliſh at Babel's confu uſion 3 

Now if you deny z 

To make a reply, 5 
Yu! re puxxl'd, will be my concluſim. ", 


A. A pox on you too, 
For ought you can do, 1 
You plague us with many dull queſtions, | ; 
Then teize us to death, 
To throw away breath, _ | 
By anſw*ring the follies you've preſs'd on's : 
The languages there, 
Originals were, 


And E. ih a compound i is know 3 
| Y 6 


4 i F 
- me 


ii 
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If then you can hit, 
On no brighter wit, 
| We ſhall ne'er be put to't by your own. 
Q. Thou great God of phyſich, 
Oblige one that is fich, 1 
. | Once a buxom brish laſs, though no W re; 
* ä Who doth languiſbing he, 
RR Fre Exxpecting to die, 
And not come at your (brine any more. 
A dire winding ſheet, 
Our nurſe fears ſhe ſee't, 
The candle produc'd ; nay moreover, 
__ Death-awatches perplex, 
With repeated knick-knacks, 
£m told "tis a fign life's near over. 
?PTavould ver one to the heart, 
A maid to depart, 
And if nurſe judges right *twill be ſo ; 
ö Then ibth next paper teach us, 
( their ſheets and death-watches, 
Whether any thing's in them or no? 
A. What the nurſe can repeat, 
Of this terrible ſheet, 
Or of death-watches fabulous motions, 
Doth reſult from wild ſtrains, 
Bred in old women's brains, 
Therefore ceaſe to give ear to ſuch notions. 
But becauſe you're afraid, 
Of departing a maid, , 
To this method we kindly adviſe ye ; 
Make good uſe of your time, 
And provide in your prime, 
| Left your ſparks find you old and deſpiſe ye. 
Q. Tour anſewer I like to the task that J ſet ye, 
Viz. Whether or no Tm belowd by Betty ; 
For which I give thanks, and to pleaſe you the belles, 
Haz en the pains to turu't into metre. _ 
An tell you the truth, have ta'en your advice, 
Anus, ade my remarks on the turns of her eyes, 
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7 ; try if by them 1 could plainly diſcover, 

Ec bad an aſfection for her ſucking young lover. 
ind a ſþy 1 employ'd, who to me did impart, 


bat ber tongue did betray of the thoughts of her heart, 


I hich was, Calas] for my wretched hard fate) 

In he who of all men ſpell mortally hate. 

bro, if of my hard caſe you have any clear notion, 

Ard can tell how to cure it without rope or potion ; 

3 7 you'll ſoon let me know your adwice how to follow, 

Lune tu eris mihi magnus Apollo? 

A. Since all our advices you've fully employ'd, 

nnd ſince there's no way your hard fate to avoid; 
kor the has a choice and a privilege too, 

lo fix on an object as fully as you:) 

here only remains now to teach you a cure 

Por all the misfortunes attend your amour. 

WW Ob{crve all the Ladies in play-houſe and park, 

And the circle, if you're ſo preſuming a ſpark ; 

EYcur miſtreſs you'll find out amongſt them again, 

At leaſt ſo much of her will eaſe all your pain: 

In one you've her lip, in another her noſe, 


In a fixth all the gaiety flows in her air; 
E Your paſſion diffus'd thus, leſs raging will burn, 
And foon to its primitive nothing return. 

Q. Ie ſons of Apollo, who anſaver our ſongs, 
In now coming at you with hammer and tongs. 
| Though Jm no ſcholar, nor never learn'd grammar, 
Mer can handle my pen half ſo well as my hammer 
Adnit me a rom in the ſcribling throngs, 
And reſolve me this doubt of the hammer and tongs. 
Ii unerring judges, void of all wrongs, _ 
Fra hich aas made firfl the hammer or tongs ? 
hon anfuver the query, Tll take't as an honour, 
net, excuſe the rough muſick of tongs and of hammer. 
| | | | Tours, Vulcan. 


8 rn TEE) 
R 


J. To che hammer the primitive honour belongs, 


dince it forged long aſter its daughter the tongs, 


la a third her complexion, and bloom of her roſe ; 
In a fourth you've her eyes, in a fifth her bright hair, 


Tho > 
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Tho' Venus before might have found out the many RE 
Of forging of horns, what is that to the hammer? 
Twas certain long after, the devil his wrongs 
Endur'd in his noſe by St. Danſſan's hot tongs ; 
The hammer firſt alſo ſet muſiek to ſongs, 
But the devil of muſiek are keys and the tongs ; 
Then ſmite * brave Vulcan, and no longer fan 
| = 
And Venus will facrifice Mars to the hammer. 
Q. Was the Virgin Mary a perpetual Virgin? 

A. The argument drawn from that expreſſu, 
Thy mother and thy brethren tand without, &c. to di. 
prove her a perpetual Virgin, carries no manner of 
conviction with it, ſince it was cuſtomary with the 
Jeæus to repreſent near relations under the endearing 
ſtyle of brethren. And yet, had there been no ſuch 
cuſtom, they might have been Fo/eph's children by: 

former wife. If to this it be replied, that as Jul 
was the elder line, ſo his children were nearer to the 
crown than Mary's, and conſequently her ſon could 
have no title to be Ang F the J eas; we anſwer, that 
God indeed made @ ſure oath unto David, that his jul 

faul fit upon his ſeat for ever, but never promis'd the 
ſucceſhon to the elder line. And this reply is the 


more confirm'd, in that the ſon of Dawid was to be 5 10 
a ſpiritual, not a temporal king; in that the pro- 
phecy, he ſhall have dominion alſo from fea io jea, ua fee. 
to be fulfill'd in a myſtical intendment, agreeable to Wi tha 8 
the profeſſion of that very ſon of David, my bing Ban 
is not of this world. And as this is a conſutation allo WW. | 
to that ſimilar objection, which may be ſtarted in de- obi 
fenſe of the other fide, namely, that 7ojepb never WW Fi 
knew his wife, becauſe his children by her muſt have I that 
been prefer'd to the bleſſed Jeſus ; as what has been Wl with 
already ſaid, is equally a conſutation to this objection Wl . , 
alſo, ſo we may conſider too, that Zo/eph might have Wy nene 
known his wife without any receſſity of having WF 
children by her; that if Mary would have naturally I had 
born him children, yet ſince children are a gift that Wi the: 


. cometh of the Lord, that God, to whom, as the Je 
* N £X- 
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pres it, the key of the womb belongs, might 
ue purpoſely reſtrained her natural fertility, and, as 
I were, have faid to the bleſſed Virgin, hu far 
Bbamely to the birth of the holy Jeſus) ?bus far ſhalt 
en go, and no farther. 
E come alledge that thoſe expreſſions, Fo/eph knew 
er not, till ſhe had brought forth her fo fi-born fon, plain- 
intimate that he knew her afterwards: To which o- 
ers (among whom is the excellent biſhop Pear/on) 
Jake (as they think) a very clear reply, namely, 
hat from parallel expreſſions in the Scriptures it ap- 
pears, that there is no neceſſity for ſuch an intima- 
on. But we beg leave to obſerve, that in the vari- 
Es inſtances they produce, there is not one parallel 
Io the caſe before us: For if in them no ſuch inti- 
mation preſents it ſelf, it is, becauſe there is an ob- 
rious, an apparent reaſon for it. To give you a ſpe- 
cimen, in 1 Sam. XV. 35. we read, And Samuel came 
E more to ſee Saul until the day of his death, Now 
Fince the paſſage ſignifies, that Samuel came no more 
Eto ſee Saul as long as he liv'd, there is a palpable rea- 
ſon, why it cannot be intimated, that he came to ſee 
bim afterwards 3 namely, becauſe it was impoſlible 
he ſhould ; whereas no impoſſibility can be alledged 
pin 7oſeph's caſe. 8 
Our Lord, fey ſome, is called the firſt-born ſon of 
Mary; and the mention of a firſt (fay they) implies 
a ſecond ; but this objeCtion is readily confuted by 
| the Scripture uſage of the phraſe, as may appear from 
rod. xiii. 2. Sanctiſy to me all the frfi-born. For they, 
who had but one child, were from that command 
oblig'd to ſanctify him to God, 
A learned man concludes it at leaſt improbable, 
that Foſeph ſhould ſo long cohabit with his wife 
without the knowledge of her, ſince we no where 
read, that God had enjoined him ſo ſevere an abſti- 
nence. But to this we anſwer, that we no where 
read, that Zo/zph was commanded to abſtain, till ſhe 
bad brought forth her firſt-born ſon. And therefore 
| ic argument proves too much, ſince it proves aim 
| - at 
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that he did not abſtain, till ſhe had brought forth le 
firſt-born ſon. And yet this is contrary to the ten. 

We need not wonder, that the ancients were 9 
opinion, that Mary was a perpetual Virgin, ſince thy 
exalted virginity to ſo high a pitch. Nor that O) 
was ſo ftrenuous a defender of that opinion, ſince js 
ſo groſly miſapplied a ſentence of our Lord's concen, 
ing virginity. Nor that the Romaniſts are of the 
ſame mind with the ancients, ſince they look upon: 
marriage-ſtate as not ſufficiently pure for holy order, 

As we may be ready to conclude, that ſhe xe. 


e /at; 
50 

ihnen 
Ver per 
Word 6 


main'd a virgin, while we conſider her high preropa- : - 

tive as mother of our Lord, as having been overſia Wi 0 , 

dow'd by the Holy Ghoſt ; ſo this conſideration is WM 4 

wonderfully enfeebled by theſe ſuggeſtions ; namely, ul 

that what ſhe was afterwards reflects nothing upon 5 arp 

| what ſhe was before: That marriage is honouratl, le b 

and the bed undefiled ; that that holy ſtate is dignifed WW 1 

with being an emblem of Chriſt's union with the WM. 

And thus we have thought it proper to examine ; the 

the arguments on both ſides, and propoſe the objec- Wi Q. 

tions they are liable to, rather than determine the WF © 

matter in debate, as thinking it beſt to follow the 7575 

great St. BafiPs advice, and leave fo controverted a WW 4. 

point aabuc ſub judice, ſince it is of {mall concern to Wi * 

the myſtery of our redemption. i 

y Q. Why dbes a drunken man ſee double? "op 
4 A. The fumes of the liquor he is intoxicated with ar. 
„ may be ſuppo.'d ſo to diſorder his eyes, as that tie WM... 
. repreſentation of the object cannot fall upon the cor 4 
„ reſpondent fibres of the optic nerves. Whence it in th 
. becomes impoſſible, that the two-fold image exhibit in th 
ed by the two eyes ſhould ever ſo unite, as to pro- bad! 
1 duce but one reſemblance in the brain. 15 Joy: 
= Q. { defire you to oblige me ſo far as to give ne fic. 
reaſon why I, that am fo Very tickliſh, can't tickle ny Q 


| nary 


| fer? 


A. As harmony ariſes ſrom diſcerdant notes, ſ ſnl 
the complacency we call tickling (tho' yet it FS | 


, 


4 


* 
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4 | ort of painful pleaſure ) ſprings from the diverſity of 
Whe object that produces it; and therefore the reaſon, 
hy a man can't tickle himſelf, is, becauſe there is 


3 


A 


Woo great an analogy between the ſeveral parts of the 
W:me body. oy | 5 25 | 
. Tue Gentlemen fitting in à tavern, after ſome con- 
Wer /ation being falent, plainly heard, and with great afto- 
nent, a flint glaſs crack, and loking upon the glaſs, 
b; bey perceived a mark, as if it had been ſiruck againſt ſome 


rd body, and the found was like that of a ſmall bell. 
E 4. This is an accident, or rather misfortune com- 
only attending all thoſe that deal in glaſs, and ſeems 
be a violent eruption of ſome fiery particles, cauſed 
By the ſtruggling or oppoſition of the contrary qua- 
Qities, viz. heat and cold, the glaſs being probably new | 
and expoſed to air and uſe, before it was thoroughly 
cooled or ſeaſoned. = | 
Gentlemen, why is it a greater diſerace for à wo- 
nan to bear a baſtard, than for a man to get one? 
= 4. Bccauſe modeſty, which is a guard to chaſtity, 
the peculiar ornament of the female ſex. 3 
| Q. Apollo, your opinion is defired, whether a diſhoneſt 
nan is wronged by being called honeſl man, fince it is not 
calling him right, ergo wrong? 
A. It is wrong to call him ſo ; but you wrong not 
Ethe man, but your judgment in miſcalling him. 
A. Why do our citizens go into the country in ſummer 
ine, and return in the winter, when all the doctors agree 
that the cily air is good in the ſummer, and bad in the 
painter ? ESE | | 
A If the phyſicians allow the city air to be good 
in the ſummer, they allow the country air to be good 
in the ſame ſeaſon: and if they hold the city air 
bad in the winter, 'tis preſum'd they hold the coun- 
[ty air worſe at the ſame time, which is reaſon ſuf- 
feient for their removal. | 1 
| Q. Pray what reaſon can you aſſign for the extraordi- 
| nary ſcent in foxes, and in what diſtemper is this nauſeous 
nell moſt beneficial ? | RT : 
A. Their ſtrong ſcent, we preſume, ariſes from 
8 . certain 
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certain fetid and ſulphureous effluvia breathing on 
from the blood through the pores, and if it be hey, 
ficial in any diſtemper, we are of opinion, it is in jy 
ſterical caſes. | N 
Q. Apollo, /et me know what good 
I toes a cob to cheau the cud ? 
A. The mouth prepares it for the chyle, 
As in the ſtomach 'twere a while. 
Q. A foot of high Parnaſſus hill, 
As learned poets tell, 8 
There wvas (it may be found there ſtill) 
Of wwater clear a well; : 
Hither your wou'd-be-wits repair 


+3 
IT). 
* 


Lille yon, or me, to drin. | 3 
The numbers great, /o ev'ry where 3 4. 
They crowd upon the brink ; 43 
Having obtain'd, each puts his ſhare 0 
In gel, which hard name deb bare, ee 
Cranium i call d, I think, ho 
0 2e heirs apparent of the ground, | 80 7 
| That do this pretty ſpring ſurround, l 8 
= 5 Hy! aohich your brains are quicker, = 
j = Can it be juſt, that aue call dul! N 
| | The man who has the thickeſt ſeull, 
1 Since that might beſt hold liquor ? 4 
9 A. Parnaſſus top, ſo highly fam'd I 7 
* I!n bards in days of ore, 1 
AJ 7 For Helicon, a ſtream ſo nam'd, b 
= Is valu'd mw no more; q 
9 Thither the awonld- be- æwits of old, 
F Like you, did all repair; 7] 
+= But now they boaſt a ſurer hold, ; 
Ty And ſeldom travel there , | 
9 Por thoſe whoſe craniums filling want, 7 
© : Know that our Phoebus has to grant, =_ 
1 And beg from him a ſhare. | | 
|| ou then, who want it, ſhall be ſure 7 
1 A double meaſure to procure, : 
28 And make your brains much quicker, 
Ws 8 00 
1 | | : : 


< 
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l then diſtinguiſh that a full, 

ne thicker *tis, is {till more dull, 

As thick ſkulls hold 2 liquor. 
a 7: gods of wwit, give your advice in love, 
BY jouth by Realth did my affeetions move, 


Ward from my tongue a promiſe did obtain, 


Fr ny bole life my ſovereign he ſhould reign : 
„at my friends advice againſt the youth, 
nd bis have not 1 liking tot in truth; 
unper as much differs from my own, | 
% af from Weſt or the two different Zones: 
OH} claims me by my promiſe as his due, 3 
Evie, kind gods, Diana what to av, 


1 
> 


3 Diana. 
I. If by your friends your parents here are meant, 
Their pow'r can diſannul your raſh conſent ; 
Ir not the promiſe holds; what ills enſue, 
re juſtly to your matchleſs folly due, 
Who would be conquer'd by a temper known 
bo oppoſite and counter to your wr. 
= Q. 1hwe the moſt whimſical, fanciful creature 
Dat ever in fport vas created by nature; | 
ließ laid than the wind, | 
Meer tavice of one mind; 
y April the eveather 
& Holds longer together: £ 
E Whenever 1 think to acroſi her, 
Allo I prepare 5 
E For every air, 


S2e'; got on her flight, 


3 And fled out of feeht, Tb, 
Tat &er T addreſs Due liſt her. 
de' rant and flant, 


Aud flounce and bounce, 
| Then laugh ahud like mad: 
Den gb, and cry, 
| And pine, and whine, 
Vith viſage wondrous ſad. 
| She tells ne in vain 


My hopes are to gain | 
| Ou A ſnile 
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A ſmile, till with eaſe 
Each humour I pleaſe, 
Which the devil can newer diſcover. 
Her fetters I'd break, 
Which makes my heart ale; 


But that, alas! long d 0 

Pee found them too firong Eu: 

To be broke by her bigotted lauer: Nt y 
Tf methods for conqueſt by you can be told, m8 


Tl fear you've more wit than your father of old? 
A. Obſerve as a maxim, there ne'er was a heart 
That could not be conquer'd by nature or art; 


And you have a taſk, 
Small cunning will aſk, 
Her whimſies all ſhow 


Each part moſt exact, 
(No matter how vain) 
Their ends they will gain, 
And her folly will be your protection: 
Then brave, and rave, Ee 
And ſwear, and ſtare, 


1 hou” 

The way you mult go, Wome 

And how to engage her affection ; Fun 
With ſubtilty act . 


ben 
be 
Want ! 
| 1 ris 
Wer fir 


N alt 4 


5 | Hoot out when you would laugh, vp 
* Then growl and howl, "ws 
F | And dr ivel, and {nivel, 20 
And bleat like any calf; ala 
- Obſerve well her phiz, 4 
1 Which prognoſtic is, 1 Gif 
1 And always prepares Wong 
1 The following airs, | er 
0 And e'er ſhe is in em, ſtrike up; Wome 
1 Thus anticipate, RL to ap 
1 8 You will tire her out ſtrait, Pers, 
1 And make her to yield Komr 
33 For quiet the field, gat 
5 And all her reſolves interrupt; We lere 
5 For when you've outdone her, and run thro much fake * 


The whims ſhe affects, ſhe will own you her a 


| 'oul 
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a certain perfor who ahways carries news to one Gen- 
| 3 or other to procure a good dinner; being an imi- 


j tation of Martial lib. 9. Epig. 36. Ad Philomuſum. 


5 Y this thine art thou doſt thy dinners gain, 
. Z Thou tell'ſt much news, but doſt advices feign. 
We. ch private act of foreign ſtates you ſee, 
ot Savedes and Muſcovites conſult with thee : 
Wor can the Gallic tyrant edicts frame, 
Wat thou art privy to conſign the ſame : 
Whnpcrial Diets cannot ſhun thy ken, 
or Marlbro march without thee, nor Eugene. 
s Thou know'ſt who crowns ſhall loſe, who ſcepters 
dear 
Bor rt fighting, ſpeaking, acting ev'ry where: 
Wome, leave theſe follies thou haſt us'd ſo long; 
Ul! treat thee ev'ry day to hold thy tongue. 
Q Pray, Gentlemen, how was the Godhead emplay'd 
len the manhood ai -r was he not God and man 


4 be abas properly man, I mean to years. Senſelejs 


1 ; ridiculous than the Rom iſh miracles then ſaid to be 
fermed by him. We own our great prophet <vas to be 
ralied from an humble flate; but that the moſt high 
Pad could be contain'd in narrow humanity is what we 
? are not think of without fear of the diſpleaſure of a 
abus Almighty ; and muſt believe Apollo worſe than 


A. Since the other part of your letter is capable of 
þ ciſtin& conſideration ; that we might not be too 
ſong upon a queſtion, we have reſerv'd the reſt to ano- 
her paper. We need not beg pardon for ſupplying 
eme of your letter with a daſh, fince it was unfit 
& appear in public print, and void of the good man- 
Pers, that became a diſputant. One would think that 


pinion which you think erroneous. But tho' you 
| pould ſeem wonderfully fearful of offending a jealous 
0d 


f 


Went! 1 think your hiſtory of his Nonage (if God) is no 


Laber he is reputed) a heathen, if he believes tbat? 


tommon modeſty ſhould have oblig'd you to more 
Fegard for Chriſt as man, than to make uſe of ſo lu- 
lierous a ſimilitude, tho? it be in confutation of an 


73, 3 
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But in anſwer to that 


the word of its power. 


it was employ'd with regard 
myſtically aſſum'd, we anſwer with a very ancient 
author, namely with renzus (Biſhop of Lyons) that 
it was guieſeent; if you would have his own word 
$@vXa4Gol@s r Mys. | 
To the query, when. he commenc'd God and ma! 
we reply, as ſoon as he became incarnate. And tho 
you endeavour to baffle the article of a God incarnats 
rſuaſive (as you may think it) exclami5 
tion, ſenſeleſs cant! yet exclamations, we hope, 415 
no arguments: But if you conceive yours to be o 


with that 
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God, yet we find that you are willing to make wy 
amends you can, by taking abundance of libery 
with his behrved fon, in whom he was well pleabd 
We hope, Sir, your friends will thank you for ti 
compliment you have ſo. generoully paſt upon then, 
In repreſenting them as men ſo unſteady in their 
Ciples, ſo as to be ſhaken by a matter of ſo {m 
portance; for if they were ignorant of what bot 
ancients and moderns (the orthodox we mean) 6 
generally allow, and of what the ſcriptures afford 
us ſo clear an intimation ; yet they might before hay 

as pertinently aſked, where was the Divinity, when 
Chriſt-waſh'd his diſciples feet? for that was an aan 
equally condeſcending with the other; and both, ng 
doubt, were deſign'd to teach us very uſeful leſſon 
of humility: and therefore, tho* you acquaint u 
that they took the liberty to reaſon, you yet let 
know withal that they took a very dangerous l. 
berty, and that free thinking (to uſe the modi 
phraſe) with them bears too near a reſemblance t 

a very common ſimile, and is no better than a Au 

in a child's band. | LY 
pert queſtion (for model: 
is a leſſening to ſome men's parts) how was the Got: 
head employed when the manhood Was We my ini 
readily reply, that it was in part employed in tie 
ernment of the world, in ſistaining all thin 
But if it be enquir'd hoy 
to the manhood it had 


— 
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beg leave to retaliate it with another, ſenſeleſs 


Woument J | 
ny who of the orthodox believe that the Divi- 
of Chriſt was contain'd in his narrow humanity ? 


ns of a very different importance. But thus to 


e, and thence endeavour to expoſe them to ridi- 
e this is an uſage not unlike to what the primi- 
e Chriſtians met with under the Neronian perſecu- 
n, when (as even Tacitus does not ſcruple to inform 
| they were cover'd with the ſkins of wild beaſts, 
| thence expos d to the worry of mercileſs dogs. 
tif your intention was not ſo hurtful, and you 
re only ſo unhappy, ſo /bort-/ighted (for who can 
lp the defects of nature ?) as not to perceive the 
ry clear diſtinction between terms ſo very widely 
ferent, we intreat your pardon for charging you 
Ith ſo foul an 1imputation. © $2 


e very utmoſt reach of your narrow thoughts. 
t pray, Sir, what would you be at? would you 


0 to perfection? would you be inveſted with that 


puld be wiſe, tho man is born like à wild aſs's colt. 


s being a heathen, ſince ſome men are at a loſs 
what other title than one too near akin to it, 
imely, that of infidel ; they are utterly at a loſs by 
lat other title to call thoſe who deny the funda- 


"WF. But they (if any ſuch there be among or- 


"Fox Chriſtians) that diſpute your claim to 1 - 


x fure to be contain'd in, and to be join'd to, are 


eſs up your adverſaries tenets in what garb you 


Bat what you principally aim at, is, that the union | 
the Godhead and manhood in one Chriſt tranſcends 


ſearching find out God ? would you find out the Al- 


vinity you deny your Saviour? We would adviſe 
u to take down ſuch 3 imaginations, leſt 
ſhould particularly think of you as often as we 
tet with Zophar*s very ſharp reflection, vain man 


You were very unlucky in your intimation of 4. 


ental articles of the chriſtian faith: and therefore, 
aur chriſtian charity obliges us to remember you 
often as we pray for Feaus, Turks, Infidel and He- 


laſt but one, will leave your title to the laſt U 
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enn, 
Q. Gentlemen, be pleas' d to give your opinion, uh 


ſome eyes (tho neither old nor <weak) can't diſtingu |, en 
weral colours (yet can a great many) ſo well as ini ule 
three times their age; and whether the reaſon in ur 4 
may not be aſcribed to the different colours of pecplꝰ i fine 
and if fo, whether black, haſſe, dark, or light gra, ore 
the moft infallible in their perception? 4 Ap 
A. The deficiency of fight cannot be imputed u uy | 
any particular colour of the eye, becauſe that pan d 7 
the eye, which is concern'd in the tranſmiſſion 9 T 
colours, is it {elf deſtitute of colour, as you may ſe of 
in a former 4polh. The foreſaid deficiency is there ih. 5 
fore imputable to an obſtruction of certain flame oe 
of the optic nerve, which though diſpos d to ta. b. 
mit ſome ſort of rays, do yet reflect others without 1 
any regular tranſmiſſion. For as the different ray, ＋ : 
that compoſe different colours, are differently conf. 397 
gurated, ſo ſome of them may be more agrecabe tte 
others more diſagreeable to the obſtructed filament WM... 
Qi. Gentlemen, J deſire to know, whether crun kn 
boiPd in the middle of a well-kneaded pudding will nn... 
to butter, and what is the cauſe of it ? Ful 
A. Whether there be any butter or no in the cal; Q 

'tis certain the queſtion is very ſlippery, and 'tis v8, 
be hop'd, fince as yet we have not been converſant] e 
in exercitations of this kind, that the Queriſt wil. 4 
excuſe us, if we aſſure him, we'll ſay at a ww, hs 
of the pudding, till he comes to town again, aud 100, 72 
a good journey to him. 4 
QQ. being a long time troubled with the tooth. ach, m by) 4 
companions would fain perſuade me that ] am in lie: Hon u 
ab therefore defire you to unfold their meaning lo n Wh, 
A. The meaning is very plain, good Mrs. Caſa-eturn 
dra; for an earneſt deſire after any thing, you know 1; 2 
will make the teeth water, and conſequently the ar ed lun 
dor of your affection may attract ſuch a flux oW..;. 
rheum upon your jaws, as may occaſion that 4% Ray; 
tied miſery the tooth-ach be ſu 
> Ul V. 
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Q. 1 have got a conundrum in my head, and cannot 
, it out. 1 ſhall certainly crack my brains in ſearch- 
g out queſtions for you 3 J do really believe you have 

eh me. I try to divert my thoughts as much as 
can, and flill Apollo runs in my head. I neglect my 


þ fore how or other ſlip into a queſtion 3 what ſhould be 

meaning of all this, which is to me a myſtery? 
Wl Hull our thoughts when bent upon any object be 
nweted as not eafily to be diſengaged ? 


ul, to be buſy in the ſearch after knowledge; and 


ſhe organs of the body, the more cager ſhe is in her 
roſecutions. Now. the readieſt way to obtain her 
nd herein, is certainly an ardent defire and ſedulity 
pain the ſolution of all her doubts, and information 
f matters of which ſhe is ignorant ; therefore na 


natters of leſſer importance make no impreſſion on 
ou; when you have attained a greater proficiency 


Nafte your time on thoſe trivial concerns, the omiſſion 
f which is now your complaint. : 
ever there was an angel upon God Almighiy's 


arth, I am nw in love with one; and how to ap- 


lan dictate; I tremble at the attempt; and were you 
v ſurvey my countenance, you'd conclude my genuine 
paſſion had not the leaſt ſpark of affectation in it, 
4 If the perſon you are in love with be (as you 
ay) areal angel, we adviſe you to expreſs your paſ- 


without once preſuming on the hopes of a ſuitable 
peturn : for that were an unpardonable affront to ſuch 


ay; and in the mean time take care that your life 
de ſuch as may render you an angel of light, or you 


et by the means 3 and whatever I think of, it will 


4. It is the nature of that intellectual being, the 


he leſs obſtructions ſhe meets in the indiſpoſition of 


yonder your thoughts are ſo intent hereon, that 


knowledge, you will wonder more how you could 


roach her aauful preſence, none but the great Apollo 


Lon with all the deference due to a ſuperior being, 


| bright exiſtence, to requeſt an union with a wretch- _ 
qd lump of earth. All your remedy is, to wait with 
patience, till you are diſengag'd from your prifon of 
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Vu rather banter than improve the age; 


AA. if ſome Grub- ſtreet muſe pe ye all; 


will be at a farther diſtance from the object of you 
affection than now: conſider alſo that then they 
will be no diſtinction of ſexes. But ſhould you 1, 
in an error all this while, you are in a fine cond : 
tion; for we have known (and not very ſeldom) ſuch 
Ladies as have been addreſt under the title of arg, Wi 
before marriage obtain no better than that of de 
ſix months after. . ; 
Q. For ſhame, Apollo, quit the Britiſh Aage, 


To ſuch low themes from lofty flights you fall, 


Would you be thought as wiſe as ye pretend, 

Reep to tall wit, for that muſi be your friend; 

Rut when you tneanly ſloop to common clay, 

And anſwer queſtions fit for children's play; 

No more wwe value your unſinew'd lays, 

But give you frowns for {miles and ſcorn znflad f 
i | 

A. Oh { why will thanks man be led away, 
And after common vogue anrbiſely ſtray ? VB 
Why ſhould ixgratitude and envy reign, 1 


And carping malice damn a generous pain? 


Mi/iaken bard, ſee with impartial eyes, | } 
For blaming ethers will not feat thee wile ; | $, 
Kindly we mean the good of all mankind, C 
And gaides are ſure moſt uſeful to the Blind; ' 
Th unknowing vulgar, not ſo wiſe as you, * 
May be 7»form'd by what long fince you knew: WW 


Then carp not thus that diff” rent ſtrokes you ſee, 


Leave ign'rant men the dull, and take the bright to thtt i 77 
i. Q. Why love that governs all mankind, = 
IL. akways repreſented blind? 


2. Q. If friendſhip be a laſting joy, 5 * 
Which time or abſence can't deſtroy ? = 
3. Q. And if in love there's happineſs, 1 

A virgin never yet could gueſ:? Ir 

In anſwering this you will oblige BY 


A Lady has beld out a fiege3 
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And if your arguments convert her, 
You'll 9 my oracle hereafter. | : 
1. A. Well may we repreſent that paſſion blind, 
Which overthrows the quiet of our mind, 
Und on miſtaken principles of joy, 
WT lc brighteſt light our REASON does deſtroy, 
2. 4. Tho' joys of friendſhip moſt divinely climb, 
All things muſt yield to abſence and to time, | 
z. 4. An unexperienc'd virgin may believe 
Wore joys in love, than Love alone can give 
For they no laſting happineſs will find, 
ho with fond paſſions only ſooth the mind. 
Who! theſe ſolutions fail t' oblige, 5 
Nie would not have you raiſe the ſiege, 
ut boldly for th' aſſault prepare, 
By ſtorming you may gain the fair. 
Q. Pray Britiſh Apollo, 
& Obſerve what does follow, 
Aud let it be bleſt with your anfuer : 
I your laff I do find, 
A Lady, whoſe mind 
I wholly intent upon man, Sir; 
Ind in the Dittly, 
| Obe's beauteous and witty, 
© Sly's virtuous, modeſt and wiſe 3 
| That theſe charms ſo collected, 
S bond er be neglefted, 
Maul be to my ævond rous ſurprixe. 
= Now the queſtion remains, 
| Emboſom'd in chains, 
Mere is the awell qualify'd Lady; 
F To whom, Sir, I may © 
M obedience pay . 
e terms that agreeable may be? 
b pine 
| 4. The Lady's forth- coming, 
| 'Thout trumpet or drumming, 
And we are as frank to beſtow her; 
With her ſtate to a ſhilling, 
We mean if ſhe is willing, 
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And teaches us how to know her. 


But firſt, Sir, relate 
Your birth and eſtate, 


Leſt ſhe ſhould incur a diſaſter; 


For all we know yet, 
Is this touch of your wit, 


The mark of a ſlight poetaſter. 


Q. Sagacious Apollo, 

Wheoſe es wwe all follow, 
J humbly requeſt you will ſer 

1f that the dog-days 

Affect any ways 


De ſtatum ſalutis i in man, Sir : 


If ave in that ſeaſon 

Should hae any reaſon, 
Our purgative med cines to far; 

If phlebotomy then, 

And bathings to men 


Be offenſive, as ſome ſay they are * 


A. The reaſon is plain, 
Why thoſe rules we refrain : 


(Except on ſome urgent occaſions) 


For the dog-ſtar creates | 
With the ſun-beams ſuch heats, 
As engender profuſe perſpirations. 
Q. Te ſons of Apollo, 
That truth can ſcarce follow, 


You needs muſt own this to be true 


Your father was wily, 
And lrved none fill, 
And fools find no favour with you : 
Yet do not reflect, 
But anſwer direct; 


For knaves and fools ne'er can agree : 


Pray which of theſe two 
I judged by you, 


i | In the nation moſt uſeful to hs; ? 


A. Your knaves and your fools 
Are ſynonymous tools, 


And to no proper uſe can relate: 


There- 


Therefore, prithee, ne'er ſtrain 

E Thine irregular brain, 

por thou'lt ne'er be concern'd in the ſtate. | 
I Q. Since there are ſo many opinions concerning our Sa- 
iar f deſcent into hell, and we cannot be certain which is 
e right ; T defire to know whether we can juſily make it 
Wan article of our faith ? For my part 1 am inclined 2 


you think not ſufficient, I beg this favour of you, that you 
Wnvould ſhew the inſufficiency of them as ſoon as you can. 
Ih firſt argument is as follows: All articles of faith are 
Erruths, on the belief of which our ſalvation depends. If 
his therefore be an article of faith, our ſalvation depends 


Bitat Chrift deſcended into hell. But ſince ave have no cer- 
Brain idea or meaning fixed to the word Hell, how can we 


clic I think no one will ſay is ſufficient. My ſecond ar- 


about the ſame article. But let any one judge, whether 
a man that believes that Chriſt deſcended into the place 
were the devils are ( for that's the opinion of a great ma- 
y) and a man that believes that by the word hell in this 
lace is meant only the grave, have not two different faiths. 
Centlemen, I ſend you this, that I may be ſatisfied in this 


# 


ire [promiſe my ſelf from you an anſwer. N 
A. We agree with you that an article of faith 
ſnould contain a doctrine neceſſary to ſalvation. But 
then we muſt acquaint you, that the deſcent into bell 
does virtually contain ſuch a neceſſary doctrine ; for 
las it aſſerts the exiſtence of Chriſt's human ſoul, ſo 
to believe that Chriſt had a human ſoul, is neceſſary 
to ſalvation : for that it is ſo, we beg leave to evince 
from theſe particulars, | | | e 
| 1. To believe in Chriſt as man as well as God, is 
Hepreſented-in the Scriptures as an indiſpenſable object 
of faith ; and therefore the Nicene creed does not on- 
Ily ſay, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſt of the virgin 
Mary; but alſo adds, and was made man. And the 
re. ; L 3 | 


8 „. 


E — , 0 


badeve we ought not, and fhalloffer my reaſons, which if 


Bon the belief of it; if ſo, wwe muſt all agree in the belief 


agree in it any otherwiſe but in the ſound of the word hell, 


gunent is, that every man ought to have the ſame faith 


point; for I confeſs, Jam not able to do it my ſelf, there- 


Atba- 5 
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 'Athanafian creed moſt expreſly ſays, perfect God, mn 


perfect man, and then proceeds, as it were, to defing 
that perfect man; of @ reaſonable ſaul, and hun 
Hieſb ſubfiſiing. For as a man is a compound of ſq 
and body, 70 nothing can paſs under that denoming. 
tion, which wants the principal of its two integn, 
two eſſential parts. e 
222. If we diveſt Chriſt of his human ſoul, we fr. 
firate the deſign of his incarnation : for why was th 
Mord made fleſh, but that he might ſuffer for us in 
our own nature? In all things it behav d him i be mat Wi 
like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful au Wer, 
faithful high priefi in things pertaining unto God, io mak 
reconciliation for the fins of the people. But can he be 
ſaid to take our nature upon him, who aſſumes but 
our periſhing, our mortal part? Can he be allowed i 
de made like unto his brethren in 2/0 things, who is 
not like them in their durable, in their immortal part 
3. Unlefs we maintain the human ſoul of Chrit, 
we cannot affirm that he ſuffer'd under Pontius Pilate; 
for what part of him cou'd have ſuffer'd? could lus 
Divinity? that was impoſſible: could his human bo 
dy? All ſenſation (whether agreeable or diſagreeable 
is utterly incompatible to a material ſubſtance. 
But ſome may be ready to enquire, if Chriſt's del. 
cent into hell virtually contain a doctrine neceſſary to 
ſalvation, why it ſhould be thought an unneceſſary ar 
ticle; to which we anſwer, that tho? it virtually contain 
a neceſſary doctrine, yet that neceſſary doQrine 1s vir 
tually contain'd in other parts of the creed. And tho i 
may be replied that the Apollinarians eluded the force d 
the other articles, and therefore one was added incapi- 
ble of eluſion, we may yet retort again; 1. That (as wt 


c 


aw > — 
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| have already ſhew'd) an addition might have been made 

| of a more direct, a more perſpicuous article. 2. Ti WF 4 
0 1 it may be aſked, whether it was worth the while 9 hail 
l : add to ſo ſhort a ſummary in confutation of the 4 Huf 
i pollinarian hereſy ; eſpecially fince no addition u Hefte 
iy made to baffle the ſubtility of the Arian heretics: ſu {ſons 
j | tho Apollinarius (Biſhop of Laodicaa) was ſo 1 r t. 
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ble a perſon, that he was look ' d upon as the bright- 
et ornament of the Church, the beſt defender of the 
Huth, while he continued orthodox, and is repre- 
ented by Philhſtorgius as the principal of thoſe three, 
Ii compariſon of whom the great Athanaſius was ac- 
counted but a child; yet his hereſy (notwithſtanding 
Io confiderable a patron) could not have been of more 
Wangerous conſequence than that of Arius. 
hut tho! we be inclined to think that the article 
has been more unneceſſary, fince the Apollizarian he- 
Peſy has been extinguiſſ'd; yet we cannot but confi- 
Wer, that ſince the church of Rome was ready to at- 
Ick our firſt reformers with the charge of novelty, 
Who' it were but for rejecting her novel doctrines, 
ey might therefore be more exceeding tender how 
ee rejected a doctrine that was ancient, compara- 
 Wtively ancient, left he ſhould triumph (how 1mperti- 
eth ſoever) at ſuch a rejection, and reinforce her 
urge with an additional advantage. a 
s for your latter argument, namely that ſo ob- 
ere an article occaſions ſo great a variety in our 
Wclief; it were to be wiſh'd indeed that we could be 
| Ws unanimous in this as in the other articles: but 
Ince the matter will not admit of ſo univerſal a con- 
Went ; ſince we are conſidering how we may be able to 
) omnply, where neceſſity makes a demand of our 
- Wſompliance, we preſume that we may lawfully com- 
h vich the article before us, tho? differently under- 
od by the perſons that repeat it, ſince we may yet 
t WW! harmoniouſly agree in one common faith, namely 


| What Chriſt had an human ſoul. | | ö 
uod defire you in jour next to anfwer the f | 
e owing queſtion, viz. Why women have the vapors Wy 1 
e aunnon) more than men ? | 5 a ; 7 
4, By the vapors we ſuppoſe you mean hyſterical | Foe i 11 
0 Wdiſlions, which women are moſtly afflicted with, be- " 3 
ee the ſyſtem of the nerves, as alſo the brain is . 


ter and weaker than that of men; ſo that the paſ- 
ns of anger, fear, ſadneſs, c. as alſo troubleſome 
„terrible objects eafily pervert the diſpoſitions or 

| | 7; „„ func- 
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functions of thoſe parts, which, when they are on 
hurt, are for the moſt part afterwards accuſtomed \ 
thoſe irregularities. 

Q. Pray Gentlemen, what may be the cauſe why ſin 
- perſons riding in a coach become ſo very fich? 
A. The jolting or agitation of the coach cauſe the 
ſpirits in the brain to fluctuate and ſhake diſorderly, 
whereby they are preſently inhibited from their wont. 


ed courſes in the nerves ; whence the circulation f 


the blood is retarded, and thoſe fick fits, Vomiting 
and ſyncopes produced. 7 | 
Q. What is the cauſe of that we call a hare-li? 

A. It is generally held to proceed from the force 
of the mother's imagination, or great frights ; which 
are common cauſes of præternatural births. 

Q. Pray let me know if ſirong beer will create a ni 
b,! | | 

5 Strong beer and other hot liquors are common- 
ly the cauſes of red noſes and faces, by heating the 
liver, corrupting and inflaming the blood: but tho 
this diſeaſe moſtly attends the profeſſors of the pot, 
yet may we ſometimes obſerve it in others the moſ 
regular, which muſt then proceed from ſome diſar- 
der in their natural conſtitution or habit of body. 
Qi. Fair fpring of light, great ruler of the day, 
Whoſe radiant eyes the lower world furvey ; 


From whom @ thouſand pleaſhres ever flow, 


| Toawwhom wwe life, and all its bleſſings owe 3 
To your exalted throne an humble ſcbain 
Puts his petition 75 and hopes it not in vain: 
1 bove, and long hade low d a charming maid, 
To her my vous and early wiſhes paid; 
And in the ſecret ſilence of the night 
Of her I dream; nor the returning light 
| Like gliding ghoſis can baniſh her away | 
From that fond heart, where her lov'd form will ever ſia). 
The pitying fair ſees with relenting eyes 
My languiſhment, and hears my dying fighs ; 
But ſeven long years like fate between us he, 
. TYaars defiin'd all io eaſeleſs miſery. * 
5 | | % 


a). 


Fi 


Tbeir great ſucceſs makes me come after, 


Lind freely would to church be led; 
o tie a knot that holds folks faſt, 
V bg as life it A doth laft : 
V/, Tm hers, 


4. Thoſe for Apollo's ſons have mov'd, 
Troduc d their charms to be belov'd ; 
Youth, beauty, virtue, wit (we're told) 

Ne mean they had all theſe in god; 
Tay what beſides (if you've a mind ther) 


Wependance ſlight, for her deſerving, _ 
Which ſcarce will keep your ſelf from ſtarving; 


3 La ne. ee mmm 
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gol that I wwas, in buſineſs, noiſe and ſtriſe, 

I the dear, the bhoming ſpring of life: _ 

1% felt beſt days, while my bright charmer dwells 

© Near bliſsful groves, where warbling Philomels 

© ith ev/ning ſongs proclaim approaching night. 

Jul ne, then tell me, glorious God of light, _ 
E Since me ſbe loves, but hates my calling, how | 
. make her laftier ſoul ſo much beneath her bow 2? 


4, Fond ſwain, alas! your tuneful lines impart, 


As yet the nymph has not reſign'd her heart; 
For ove makes all things level, no degree 
EReſtrains the pow'r of that great deity. 
When he has once poſſeſs'd her yielding mind, 
No dance then in any fate you'll find. 

| Q. The Ladies for your ſons have ſu'd, 


Aid quickly have their hearts ſubdu d; 


Wo know if you have cer a daughter 
Tal“ fingle, and inclin'd to wed, 


| oth young and chaſte; 
Hur humble ſervant in great haſte. 


Tour wit, can you make 'er in jointure ? 


If you've no more inheritance, 

de never to your pipe will dance. 

| Q. Sagacious ſons of bright Apollo, 

be gry of the Britiſh ile, | 

% follewing query, pray, infpeet; +< 
uchſafe it your auſpicious ſmile. 5 

ell which the greater artiſt, he | 
boſe pencil nature dees en, 15 
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In lively touches, or the man 

Whoſe art his curious ſculptures ſbeau. 

A. The carver out of bulky matter, 
Proportion, forms and features gives; 
The painter raiſes bulks on flats, 

And th' figure by his colours Ives. 

The firſt by geſtures paſſions ſnews, 

The laſt does with complexion grace; 

Tho' both appear inſpir'd by heav'n, 

The rf! mult to the f give place. 

Q. Apollo, Poe hers 

Of a reverend beard, 

FF hich was black, ſandy, and gray: 
Pray, tell me, from whence 
Theſe effects did commence, 

And I'll worſhip you ev'ry day? 

A. Such a beard we ne'er knew, 
Nor perhaps e'er did you 

Such a rarity ſee any ſeaſon: 

But if ſo, we aſſure ye, 

T was laſus nature,  _ 
Which at preſent ſhall ſerve for a reaſon. 
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Q. 7: inimitable F oves | B 
Hei to conquer my foes, q 


For I am in à deſp rate condition: 
"Tis Laurence, ſome call, 
That does me inthrall, 
I pray ye to accept my petition. 
And noau tell me flrait 
(For it's worſe if I wait ) 
The cure of this dang'rous diſtemper, 
What is to be apply a, | 
(Many ways hade been try'd). 
And I'll never in contract more enter? 


A. Your condition is bad, 
If as above ſaid ; FEE 
And in theſe or the like deſperations, 
No time you mult loſe, 
| But a ſtrait method uſe, | 
And be ty'd to ſevere applications. Now 


Yours, Lavy, 
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Now a good oaken plant, 
Oer the ſhoulders paſſant. 
© Cures the ſymptoms of Laurence's breeding: 
EZ But if that ſhall yield leſs | | 
= Than the wiſh'd-for ſucceſs, . 
Nought will do but a Bridewe/l proceeding. 


Q. Hail, mighty Sirs! whoſe bright refulgence ſbiner 
J il radiant beams, that animate your lines; 

EF Whilf men their trophies to your honour raiſe, 
Aplauding angels celebrate your praiſe : 

© That all in chorus ſhall for ever bleſs 

ur mighty labours and your waſt ſucceſs. 

Hail you, who on the throne of wiſdom fit ! 

Deign once explain the myſlic ſcene of wit & 

Lell me, for ſurely you or none can know 

e ſacred ſtreams that to its ocean flow. 

Teach me the glorious paths that you hade trody 
8 To mount like you as rivals to the god. 
A. Wit is a ſubject not to be defin'd, 

E Whilſt heavy organs influence the mind; 

| Some ſlight eſſays we may preſume to give, 
hut firſt we'll anſwer in the negative: | 
Ii not in Jarr'd, myſterious words t'expreſs, 
Which more of pedantry than ævit confeſs. 
It rarely, very rarely ſhines in /atyr, 

E Whoſe fights ariſe from envy or ill nature. 
Much leſs in lewd, prophane, opprobrious ſenſe, 
| Thoſe vicious habits are, and impudence. 

He errs, who on grave ſubjets florid writes, 
And he who nervous ſenſe on toys indites 3 

| But puns and guibbles are its oppoſites 3 

In banter it may creep, but never fy, | 
Smart repartee may ſoar, but not ſo high, 
No, 'tis a THOUGHT ſprung from a ray divine, 
| Which will through chuds of lowring critics Sine: 

| When in a clear innubilous /ereve, — 
| The ſoul's ahHradted, purg'd from &roſs and ſpleen ; 

| When ſhe her Jucid intervals maintains 
Freed from terreftrial and organic chains 3 
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unto thee, have the greater ſin. 
once Pilate's fin plainly intimated to us, and are made 
acquainted too, that injuſtice, when proceeding from 
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When e is all her ſelf, and on her wings, 


is then true wit, which in extatic charms ſhe forge, 


Q. May Pilate be accufed of conſenting to the death 
of Chrift?--.. © 5 

A. Can we doubt of this, when the text expreſy 
ſays, He delivered him to be crucified ® is true, in- 


deed, he pronounced. him innocent, but therefore in. 


excuſable, ſince in the court of his own conſcience 
he muſt be thence impleaded of knowingly, of wil. 


fully edding innocent blood. We cannot therefore ſuf. 


ficiently admire at the prepoſterous behaviour of this 
unjuſt judge, who had the confidence to waſh his 
hands, and declare himſelf guiltleſs of the very blood 
he was going to ſpill. But if the man was ſo ſtrangely 


ſtupid (for it is of the nature of fin to infatuate the 


ſinner) as that his heart condemned him not, God waz 
greater than his heart, and knew all things. For ven- 
33 overtook him with an unwelcome ſpeed ; for 

itellius (Governor of Syria) depoſed him from his 


28 and ſent him to Rome, to anſwer before 


zberius to the charges that were laid againſt him. 


And tho” Tiberius died before his arrival, yet the guilty 
wiretch received not his pardon from the new em- 


peror, but was baniſhed by Caligula to Vienne in Gaul; 
where being wearied out with the emperor's perſe- 
cutions, he became his own executioner, and diſ- 
patched himſelf. And as Judas had done the ſame 
before, ſo the betrayer and condemner of our Lord, 
in compenſation, as it were, both betrayed and con- 


demned himſelf: hey who delivered up the Son of 


God, rather than be ſuſpected as not a friend to Cz/ar, 
found an enemy in himſelf, and in Cæſar too. That 
very method (O the wonders of an over-ruling pro- 


Vvicdence ]!) whereby it was his deſign to promote his 
"welfare, became unfortunately (but juſtly) he occaſion 


F his falling. oX th | 
They (ſays our Lord to Pilate) who delivered me 
Whence we have at 


ſpite 
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g pie and malice, is more criminal than when pro- 
eeding from any other cauſe. And this may ſure, 
Rngage us to put away the old leaven, the haven of 
Palice and wickedneſs, the leaven of the Phariſees, (as 
r Saviour calls it) of thoſe very Phariſees, who de- 
Wvered Chri/t to Pilate 3 to put away that old haven, 
Ind eat the unleavened bread of fincerity and truth. i 
Q. Whether thoſe who now die, know as ſoon as dead, 
bet her their Nate is to be happy or miſerable, or whether 
ey he inſen/ible, both foul and body, till the laſt day? 
A. The notion of the ſoul's ſteeping till the gene- 
bl reſurrection, is the whimfical dream of fanciful 
pen. St. Paul's longing fo be diſſolved, and be with 
Tu, abundantly confutes ſo ſenſeleſs a Chimera. 
But ſome will ſay, what need of a day of judg- 
Tent, if rewards and puniſhments immediately attend 
bir diſſolution? When therefore we have ſilenc'd this 
Neection, we ſhall have left that wild Hypotheſis 
Fithout a plea. We therefore beg leave to offer the 
Þllowing particulars. 5 „„ 
1. Neither our happineſs nor our miſery can be 
omplete till the great day of accounts, fince one part 
f us, to wit, our bodies, remain in an inſenſate ſtate. 
2. We know not how large will be the ſoul's por- 
on of either bliſs or torment, till that ſolemn day 
f final retribution” 5 
z. God may think fit publickly to juſtify his own 
Foceedings, before he pronounce our eternal doom. 
| 4. God may appoint a day wherein he will judge 
fie world, that he may do it by that man whom he 
as ordained ; that his innocent, his ſpotleſs Son, 
ſho was unjuſtly judg'd, unjuſtly condemn'd to die, 
Way in requital be removed from the bar to the 
nch; may from an impleaded criminal commence 
judge, an auguſt and univerſal judge. 
F. Since the mention of the great audit of the 
orld, of our appearance before the judgment-ſeat of 
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5 briſt, does commonly affect us in a ſenſible, in an | 
> Mvlul manner, and has a wonderful influence on = 
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ſolemn an appointment to awaken our conſcience, ; 
to terrify us from fin, to lead us to repentance. 

Q. I cannot reflect on my own thoughts, without fn 
me fort of dialect within my ſelf, by means of mw 
brains, From whence it follows, that by death I fal 
hoſe my reaſoning faculty. This terrible conſequence I canmt 
admit, nor do I know how to avoid it. 

A. We hope, Sir, you don't draw a general con. 
cluſion from the experience of your ſelf, nor are thence 
ready to ſuppoſe, that thought and diale& are inſe. 
parable companions. If this be your concluſion, yo 
may confute your ſelf from the example of thoſe 
that are born deaf, who are not without the faculty 
of utterance, but for want of hearing know not 
what to ſay. And tho' ſuch can reaſon within then- 
ſelves, as well as others, yet they are incapable of 
uſing any kind of dialect. And we dare aſſure you, 
that many will inform you from their own experi- 
ence, that they can meditate without the uſe of lan- 
guage. But if you propoſe it (as we ſuppoſe you 
do) not as a general, but as a particular calc, as it 
only proceeds from habit and cuſtom, ſo it follows, 
that the diale& you uſe is not eſſential to your 
thoughts, and conſequently may be ſeparated from it, 
_ tho? you may be incapable of doing it your ſelf. And 
yet the dialect you ſpeak of is made uſe of by the 
intellectual faculties ; and therefore might accompany 
the ſoul, when ſeparate from the body. But, not- 

withſtanding your cuſtomary dialect, your firſt per. 
ceptions occaſioned by ſenſation are always without 
it: But while you are trying the experiment, your 
thoughts running upon the diale& will make it ſo 
quickly to ſucceed the intuitive (as we may call it 
language of the ſoul, that without a great deal of 
caution, you will be incapable of making any cleat 
diſtinction. 5555 f 
Q. Gentlemen, I deſire your opinion concerning thiſ 
word of our Saviour, Viz. Fohn x. ver. 30. J and m 
Father are one. Chap. xiv. ver. 28. My Father is greater 
than I. Chap. xvii. ver. 11. That they may be one, 1 
N | us 


4 
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lee are. ver. 21. That they all may be one, as thou 
Father art in me, and I in thee; that they alſo may 
pe one in us. | 


Bowen him and his Father, fince he afterwards ſays, The 
Father is greater than he, and then defires that his diſ- 
Kiples and true believers may be one as they are? Yours, 
Ke ver of truth. | 

I. The oneneſs between Chriſt and his Father, be 
tween them both and all good Chriſtians, it is ſpiri- 
wal union; it is an oneneſs of affection and defire : 
Ind therefore, tho' Chrif! be one with the Father in 
(this reſpect, yet the Father may be greater than he, 
Pgreeable to what is fairly intimated in Zohr xiii. 16, 


greater than the Son. = | 

Gentlemen, A young Lady, who was for fome 
Wine engaged to a Gentleman, und this Gentleman not 
roving in all things anſewerable to what he promiſed, pave 


Lach occafion to fly from her word, and reſolve never 
„ varry ith him. & Gentleman that hath fince ad. 
id himſelf to this Lady, and obtained her favour, de- 
5 res your opinion, whether or no there will be any inju- 
dee in making her his wife, fince ſhe: hath denied the 


uber; and on whom this injury will he? 


: 4. If the Lady engaged her ſelf to her former 
i iter, on ſuppoſition of his performing. particular 


gagement became void. But then common equity 


ur Would oblige the Lady to have ſuch regard for one, 
o hom ſhe thought fit to chooſe for ſo near a relative, 
it) not to tie him up to a rigorous performance. We 


cannot therefore give a deciſive ſentence, unleſs we 
were more particularly acquainted, in what manner 


W the Lady. But if he was fo little wanting, as not to 
my Warrant her procedure in ſo abſolute a rupture, the 
ter Centleman, who defigns to marry her, will be a co- 
„u bertner in that fin, to which the Eſalmiſt profeſſes ſo 


| What oneneſs is it, that our Saviour here fpraks of, 


WH that is ſent, is not greater than he that ſent him. 


And this alſo ſhews in what regard the Father is 


conditions, on forfeiture of thoſe conditions her en- 


the Gentleman was wanting to the promiſes he made 


utter 
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utter an averſion, I hate the for of unfeith/ulu, : de 
Gentleman will be a co-partner with the Lady in i, 
ſince it is our duty to 3 another's wickedneſ, 


Thou ſhalt in any wiſe rebuke thy neighbour, and nt if 
fer fin upon him, much more not to be a fort of 2. 


ceſſary in it. 


2 Geneſis xxviii. 20. Jacob wowed a voa ſaying, 
Tf God be with me, Cc. then ſhall the Lord be my 
God. Now, if a conditional only, it ſeems to intimat, 
that if God would not be with Jacob, i. e. would mt d 
as Jacob defired, then Jacob would not own him, or abo 
him as his God, I defire you would reconcile this? 
A. The meaning of that expreſſion of Jacob's, ther 


ſhall the Lord be my God, is this, the Lord ſhall be my 
| God, in a more than ordinary manner; a grateful 
ſenſe of the bleſſings I ſhall have received, ſhall ob- 


lige me to an unuſual ſtrictneſs in the ways of holi. 


neſs; and my piety to God ſhall riſe in proportion 


to the mercies he ſhall have beſtowed upon me. 
Q. Gentlemen, I have lately engaged marriage 10 a 

young Lady, fince which, I underfiand an uncle of min 

hath made his will, and left me confiderably ; but an 


perſuaded, if he hears I am married, he will leave me 


nothing. The young Lady would perſuade me to flay till 
his death, which is not likely to be a long time, and | 


have wherewithal to maintain her handſomly without hi 


aſſiſtance; ſhould he live long, I am likely to fuffer mire 
hiſs in my buſineſs, than I am likely to gain from hin. 
The match is approved of by all my relations, except ny 


aunt, who would oblige me to marry one 1 cannot lov. 


Your opinion, Gentlemen, whether it would be prudent in 
me to defer it till his death ? 85 
A. All circumſtances being as you ſay, we think 


it would by no means be prudent, nay, perhaps, not 


lawful; for delay may give opportunities for a breach 


in your engagement, which ought to be held ſacred, 


and lay you liable to temptations, by the perſecutions 


of your aunt. Your uncle's will is a flight argument 


for the running ſuch riſques ; that being a precarious 


a _ 
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ſubmitted to his pleaſure : Nay, if the match proves 
ſortunate, according to the apparent ſigns you give 
thereof, he may be hereafter reconciled to it; tho' it 
may be prudent to endeavour all you can firſt to ob- 
tain his approbation. | „„ 
Q. My muſe in no ſublime and lifty verſe 
Does here preſume her query to rehearſe, 
Bit onh begs it may admittance have, 
© rd from your learned pens an anſwer crave : 
One of the fairgſi ſex whom 1 adore, 
ere than Adonis VENus heretofore; 
One abo the Iongings of my panting breaft = 
© Can ſoon allay with feveet and pleaſing reſt; 
And joyful I, with equal ardor ſpent, 
| Cay, if it be à crime with her conſent, 
Without the matrimonial knot to do | * 
| The office of a friend and huſband tos; | 
Or whether /he to gratify the wiſh = 5 
/ himſße truly loves would grant the bliſs ? 
A. Your am'rous queſtion, Sir, contains no more, 
Than whether ſhe you love may be your whore 
[A contradiction this, that ſacred lame _ 
| Can never brand its object with eternal ſhame, | 
Q. Apollo zs the fun ye ſay, Ld ; 
The fun fojourneth night and day, | 
And never flays to bait ; 
I twice twelve hours the world ſurrounds, 
4d trees and herbs and plants abound 
He's generative heat. | 
| But this, Sirs, is no human caſe, 
For there muf! be fame ſettled place, 
A table, bed, or flool; 
Ard Phoebus muſt uſe ſome delay, 
Net ouch her lips and glide away, 
And make the girl a fool. 
For ſo bell never leave behind, 
The copy of his face and mind, 
No wond"rous witty ſon ; 
Le muſt have more ſub/antial joys, 
lo bring him half a dozen boys, 
To edify the town, 


1 


— 


— 
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1 Now ye wwho oft have baſed in bliſs, 
x Shou'd know, that none can run and kiſi, 
q Then anfuver my defire ; 
Since Pæan's always on the poſt, 
How ye ambitiouſly can boaſt, 
That he's your lord and fire? 
A. Alas! *tis far above your reach, 
Nor will our fire to mortals teach 
The ſecrets of his reign ; 
Were he the Sun alone to guide, 
And Lord of no command beſide, 
Tet would your ſearch be vain. 
| But our Apollo knows no bounds, 
3 Nor is confin'd to earthly rounds, 
7 YT | O'er pow'rful arts he rules; 
bs | Phyfc and Mufic's tuneful ſtrains, - 
With thoſe ſoft charms that wound the ſwains, 


5 Firſt iſſued from his ſchools, 
78 In ev'ry province of his reign, 
5 Some objects of his lot remain, 
| But how he does careſs ; 
Nor will he to his off-ſpring ſhow, 
Nor do they ſearch out means to know, 
Tho' they, perhaps, might gueſs, 
But as for as who boaſt 4s name, 
| Hle thus gave cauſe to lay our claim, 
As poets make appear: 
Each night in Thetis lap he toys, 
Whence having got a ſet of boys, 
Where ſhou'd they dwell but here ? 
Q. Gentlemen, I am married to a pretty agretablt 
Gentleman, and the only perſon ] love upon earth, yet an 
a moſt unfortunate creature by being extremely paſſionate, 
that aue very often jar: I am ſoon ſenſible of my great 
Fault and aſe pardon, which he is fo very good to grant 
me immediately ; now I am under continual apprehenſun, | 
that in time this will make him ſlight me; I had nuch 
rather hſe my two eyes than his he. I humbly entreat 
you will preſcribe me how to prevent my unhappy paſſo. 
Let your rules be ever fo ſevere, I will flrietly follbw _ 
| | | | "ol 
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ul beje for fucceſs, which obtained, I ſhall ever pray for 
4. This is the caſe of too many people, they are 
Sighly ſenſible of the numerous inconveniences the 


Hult at every freſh and ſlight occaſion. | 

| Confider, Madam, with your ſelf, that paſſion is, 
bof all the imperfections of our human nature, the 
molt unreaſonable, moſt pernicious and inſulting frailty 3 
e' grant you in the right, yet if you argue warmly 
Band in paſſion, it fi deprives your ſelf of judgment 
i expreſs your thought, intelligibly ; and ſecondliy fo 
Gheats the adverſe party, that his anger ſhuts the door 
Krainlt his-reaſor, and hinders him from liſtning mild- 
y to the power of your argument. 3 

Again, It renders your converſation, otherwiſe agree- 
bell, undefired by your acquaintance, hazards loſs of 


conveniencies, whereas there is not one ſnall good can 
practice. 


ue, we will preſcribe you, for this dangerous di- 
ſemper of your ſickly mind. 


team, but brings you at the laſt, to glide with plea- 
„ure down the tide, and meet no rub to ſtop your 
„ notion. 8 | . | 2 

at Let Phabus, Madam, but perſuade you to one 


practice, that is, when you raiſe your hufband's an- 


time 


Practice of a folly brings 'em into, yet renew the 


Weareft friends, and Kill expoſes you to frequent in- 
poſſibly accrue from your indulging ſo unhy 2d a - 


& Theſe thoughts, if when alone you let them fill 
Fyour ſerious contemplation, may prepare you for the 


| You'll ſay, perhaps, tis difficult; we own it, Madam, 
het 'tis certain patience will direct you to ſupport 

the pain and trouble of a little ſelf-contradiQion ; the 
endeavouring to conquer any vice predominant in our 
matures, is like ſwiming for a while againſt the 


ger for the future, or begin to warm your conver- 
ſation with a riſing heat of temper, to make a fixed 
and ſtedfaſt reſolution never to return an anſwer to 
whatſoever he may chance to ſay, tho' never ſo un- 
relonable, till you have told an hundred, and in that 
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time yow'll cool your paſſion by the interpoſing bro: 

of ſome more wiſe reflection. 

Jo keep this reſolution, make no oath, no ſolemn 

vow, or raſb imprudent wiſhes, leſt the devil temptin 

you to break em frequently, ſhould double tothe 
guilt, by ſuch a black and dangerous addition, Nu. 
ther make a ſolemn promiſe every time you ſpeak 
in paſſion to your huſband, before you tell the hun- 
dred we preſcribe, you will the morning after give 

a pretty large and valuable ſum of money, ſuch 2 

 yowll be ſure to find ſome private want of, to the 

poor people round your neighbourhood ; and by the 
grace of God, the conſtant practice of this eaſy rule 
will ſhortly cure you of unreaſonable paſſion. 

Q. Gentlemen, What think you ? Was Jacob guih 

Hin, when he deceived his father Iſaac, as we read in 

Gen. xxvii. 19. when he ſaid, Jam Eſau thy firſt-born, 
and in ver. 24. Iſaac ſaid, Art thou my very ſon Eſau, 
and he ſaid Tam? 5 

A. That Jacob was guilty of fin, we appeal to hi 
own conſcience in the matter; My father peraduen 

ture will feel me, and I ſhall ſeem to him as a deceinn 
and I. foall bring a curſe upon me, and not a blſng, 
For theſe words may refer as well to the liar, as to 
the #1 Wr of his brother. . 

QQ am ſomewhat turned of 20, have a char n. 
putation, a tolerable education, and not to be deſpiſed far 
per ſon, or any thing elſe, except want of money. It hap 
pen d t'other day, as fortune was wantoning, ſpe tiſil 
an humble ſervant at my feet, whoſe circumſtances art 
coufiderable enough, but the moſt aukward wight for du 
of body and mind that ever your rays yet glanced on. | 

thought fit to take a modeſt but ridiculous method to dt 

clare its paſſfon, which Jas odly rejected; not ſo mui] 
out of defign or ill manners, as inadvertency and ſurpriſ. 
1 have not fince heard one word of him, nor perhaps 
| (*nowing his temper and courage) never may again. 
Now ye dear little rogues, tis my bumble requeſt, 
To tell what you think of the matter, 
Whether well Thacve done, or a fool's thread hat pu 
And what flill I muſt, if the latter? A.M 
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| 4. Madam, Youare to conſider whether this lump 
e capable of being lick'd into any form, or may 
rove 2 manageable animal; if not, you may be as 
ir from the enjoyment of his eſtate, (which we pre- 

ame is the only temptation) after marriage as now. 
You witty young baggage the thread you'd then ſpin, 

Confider full well e er you make it; | 
For it may laſt ſo long, and be twiſted ſo ſtrong, 
' You'd return all he brings but to break it. 
Q. Why doth a dog feat only on the tongue, and not 
the ſein? ETFS : 
A. Our opinion then is, that the dog's tongue doth 
dot weat, but we rather ſuppoſe the humour drop- 
ing from it in their paintings to be /a/zva : And 
hat the. natural conſtruction, or ftraitneſs of their 
pores, prevents the perſpiration of humours thro? 
heir ſkins. 1 a 1 

Q. I have been a little wild of late, and have plaid 
tle kbertine, and preſently J muſt be called a rake. 
ray what doth that word means OS 
A. The word rake may not improperly be derived 
rom Racha, in Mat. v. 22. which ſignifies an idle 
worthleſs fellow, fit only for the houſe of correction. 
Q. Why are cuckolds ſaid to go to heaven? 5 
A. As for their title to a place in heaven, we pre- 
ume they obtained it from the courteſy of the na- 
bon, who, being ſufficiently convinced of the miſer- 
able effects of matrimonial diſcord, are willing to 
believe that cuckolds have ſoft hearts with their 
ard foreheads, and eaſily receiving good impreſſions 
become intituled to a future happineſs by a meek 
nd patient reſignation to their wives will, and that 
ef providence. 5 . 1 

Q. Ye heroes who worſhip 
His Delian Godfbip, 
Lee a queſtion at length to propoſe you; 
Which if you don't anſwer, 
| Without any ſham, Sir, | 
dt. George Pm reſolv' d to expoſe you. 
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"ad doughty cramp queſtions unriddle 5 


And hereafter Tll dance to your fid lh 


Oblige us yet farther by telling 


T fain then would know, 
Why a bull's horns do grow, 
The longer for his caſtration ? 
Why @ rams are ſo ſmall, . 
Or ſcarce grow at all. 
By means of the ſame operation? 
A. Hold, hold, Mr. Purious, 
That ſeemeſt ſo curious, 
In the barren exploit of caſtration : 
Prithee ſee fifty four, 
And you'll thence gather more, 
Than you've learnt in that rank occupatien. 
Q. Great Apollo's bright fn, 
Who dark quibbſes and puns, 


Indulge me your anſwer, 
To what I advance, Sir, 


Pray tell us the place, 
Where the firſt of our race, 

Of earth's richefl duſt was created ? 
Since the learned we find, 
Are not all of one mint. 

#here our forefather Adam was ſeated. 

Den tell if you can) | 
The ground to a ſpan, | 

* Bout which they have made ſo much poi her 

Apollo myft now, 
(ho fees all behw) | 

For furely taubas ſomewhere or other. 

And when you have found 
That rare ſpot of ground, 


s hat language wwas [joke 
By the 0 15 the Lal, : 
Before they were ford from their dueling ? 
A. If to hear us you pleaſe, 
Five and thirty degrees, 


| From 


/ 


E 7.0m the fam'd æguinoctial ſo diſtant, 
And fifty five whole, = 
From the northernly pole, | 
| Where no eyes but thine cou'd have miſs'd on't, 
Twixt Meſopotame, _ 
(If you liſten to fame) 
And the ſpreading Armenian confines, 
& Old Kaen does ſtand, 
As pleaſanta land, 15 
As any whereon the bright ſun ſhines 3 
There Adam his Eve NS een 
Of old did receive, | 
The garden's jult 7hirecen miles round, Sir, 
If thus you deny, 
And ſwear 'tis a lie, | 
| Gallop thither, and meaſure the ground, Sir. 
But as for the ſpeech, | | 
Which was ſpoken by each, 5 
Fer from their bleſt ſeat they were driv'n, 
You muſt patieniiy wait, ys 
| Nor the qneſtion once ſtate, 
[ill your wife has diſpatch'd you to Head. 
| Q. 7% ſages wiſe of this our Britiſh iſle, 
[ho mount o'er others in a tofty flyle, 
ur works already are ſo well begun, 
ty far furpaſs the glories of the ſun ; 
nce love-fick maids to you their minds diſcover; 
Wo pity me a poor deſponding lou rr; 
C booft the Spring of youth and blooming years, 
et lde an old man who neglects my tears; 
akways found my inclinations bent 
ir age, my time mongſi youth J ſeldom ſpent 3 
Ws handſome old face ] hugely adore, 
bw wither'd with aurincles, and years of fourſtort, 
Va rival I think, I need have no fears, 
laids rarely do love a man at thoſe years 
Us apparel, tis true, is thin and ola, 
but this mal amends, he has plenty of gold; 
eg you to put me in a way if you can, 
ny I ſhall procure this wealthy od man ? 
5 4 
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Whereby you ſhall with eaſe melt down his hear; 


By lying all night clung cloſe to his back: 


Will remain in your keeping, and bleſs your long life 


Thus much for the future enjoyments you wiſh, 


4 free correſpondence with the Lady, which ended i 


young Gentleman now would be glad to marry this lad 
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You'll oblige me in ſending an anſwer with ſpeed, 
For your good advice, O Apollo! I need ? | 
A. By Jove, young Madam, tis a brave deſign 
And ſhews your wit does with your beauty 155 
Eer therefore we begin to teach the art, | 


Liſten, O Lady bright! to what we diſcover, 
And learn the conveniences of ſuch an old lover, 
You love him, you ſay, and if ſo, we believe 
His death or his ſickneſs your mind muſt needs griert; 
Now you may help both, when he comfort does lack 


This a young Hebrew virgin for Dawid did do, 
And why ſhould not your ſpark expect it from you} 

Next, Madam, the jewel we maidenhead call, 
Which always to marriage a victim does fall, 


With a ſort of a paradox, maiden and wife, 
Another advantage from this will accrue, 

For by your meek thoughts you're an holy one too, 
You'll read a memento in gaffer's grave head, 
And think on your grave while you roll in your bed. 


And now for a method to come at the bliſs, 
Endeavour to be where the old man does move, | 
Stare heartily on him, and look him to love. 

Q. A Gentleman of honour was charm d with th 
beauty of a married woman, who being a perſon well lum 
and of conſiderable fortune, had thrown that and her je 
away upon a baſe and barbarous huſband ; the qu 
Gentleman drove on both by lowe and pity obtain'd at la 


unlawful embraces, and an illegitimate iſſue. The lu 


band has fince by his own exceſs killed himſelf. 1 


tho' left in mean circumſtances, but fears the diſpleaſur 
of his father and relations; and (tho not defiring 
muſt wait their removal before he can make himſelf an 
the Lad) happy. Query, whether his ſecret defires i 
this caſe are finful ? ED ey 4 
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on to marry the Lady, notwithſtanding the mean- 
6 of her circumſtances, fince it is the only repa- 
on he can make to her injur'd honour. But if by 
i ſecret defires you mean thoſe of uſing her as his 
ile before the opportunity of marriage, we are bound 
: duty to forbid ſuch anlawful haue. For as we 
nay plainly gather what the law of nature direQs in 
De caſe before us from the common uſage of all na- 
Jons, ſo our own reaſon will inform us, that ſo im- 
ortant an affair, as that of a man's and woman's be- 
boming oze fleſb, ſhould not commence without a pre- 
jous 33 And as we are under an indiſpen- 
ble obligation to obey all the laws of our country, 
o more Feacially to obey one that is enforced with 
cch variety of political reaſons, too many to be here 

numerated. And as our ſpiritual governors con- 
ſpire to enhance our obligation, ſo we cannot over- 

Jook that divine command, Remember thoſe that have 
tle rule over you. And ſince the union of huſband 
End wife is become the ſacred emblem of Chriſt's u- 
nion with the Church, ſhall we venture to engage in 
ſo dignified a ſtate, without the due ceremony of a 
regular conſecration ? But the Scriptures afford us no 
particular precept concerning a marriage ceremony. 
What tho they don't? Their filence, as to precept, 
does rather advance than lefſen our obligation, for 
they treat the matter as a thing granted, as a thing 
that had univerſally obtained ; as a thing which to 
urge by precept, would be an unneceſſary undertaking. 
Here then Scripture-example is of as good authority 
u Scripture precept. But were there nothing elſe to 
recommend the cuſtom, one would think that the 
Aectionate, the pious Chriſtian, ſhould be ambitious 


e 


ut 


fe 


s uſher in ſo weighty an ingagement with that ſo- 
ad kemnity which his Saviour vouchſafed to honour with 
afu lis preſence. 0 . ED 


We therefore would entreat the Gentleman at pre- 
ſent to view the Lady no otherwiſe than as addreſs» 
Ing her with this indiſpenſable motto, Touch nat, 


Vor. II. As . 
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Q. A Gentleman unfortunately married a wan d 
Bas liv'd a very looſe and extravagant life, and i, wn 
poſitive has been unjuſt to his bed; fo that upon her accum 
the was forced to quit his habitation, not thinking hin 
ſaſe to live with her, notwithſlanding he allhuus he 
ſeparate maintenance. And fince coming into the cumpan 
7 a very good Gentlewoman, who has got as bad a 11 
and as he has a wife, he being very extravagant ml 
illnatur d and unjuſt to her in all reſpefts, Mou thil 
Gentleman is ſo in love with this Lady, that he camy 
contain himſelf without her converſation : the Lady ll 
him fhe loves and reſpects him, but fhe thinks ſhe can 
eomply.avith his deſires, they being both married. Naw i 
73 the Gentleman's opinion, that if they bath marry, and 
are juft to each other, their loves being fo 1323 vl 
each, that it is no farther a crime than the breach if th 
law of the land; for it is the Gentleman's real ojinim, 
that a woman is no more a wife to a huſband, nor a man 
a huſband to a wife, than that they are juſt to tach 
other; for the Scripture tells us, that where a man n 
woman are unjuſt to their bed, they may write em a bil 
of divorce, and put 'em away ? 
A. A man however injur'd by his wife could not, 
by the Gentleman's own confeflion, marry another, 
without the previous ceremony of ſending his adul- 
terous wife a bill of divorce. Now an act of Par- 
liament with us is analogous to their bill of divorce, 
He ſays it is no farther a crime than a breach of tie 
law of the land, whereby he plainly intimates, thata 
breach of the law of the land is no crime at all. But 
AJure he has forgot that paſſage in 1 Pet. ii. 13. Submit 
yourſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's att, 
Would ſhe agree to it, he could engage no clergyman 
to marry them, unleſs he ſhould diſſemble with him 
which 1s it ſelf unlawful, eſpecially on ſo ſolemn an 
occaſion. And yet to touch a woman without the 
ſolemnity of marriage, is abſolutely ſinful, as you 
may find at large in the anſwer to the laſt queſtion. 
Though when a huſband defiles his wife's bed, the 
abuſed wife would have it in her power to 05 
. | re 
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frely free from it, would the law of the land per- 
mit it; yet as long as ſhe cohabits with him, ſhe 
;nnot be accounted free, and therefore the Gentle- 
man cannot obtain his wiſhes without the guilt of 
adultery. And yet were there no adultery in the caſe, 
chat can it be leſs than fornication in her, to have 
ny thing to do with two at once ? And tho' he be 
Lonſtant to her, yet ſince he is ſenſible that ſhe is 
ommon to two in his own ſenſe in the matter, he 
nut plead guilty to the ſame crime. We there- 
dre commend the Lady's chaſtity, and adviſe the 
Gentleman to take example by one he ſo much ad- 
mires, and he will receive this advantage by ſo juſt 
in abſtinence, namely, he will give the Lady a ſig- 
pal proof of his eſteem, for imitation is very juſtly 
reckon'd among the ſigns of love. DT: 
Q In our thanks given it is thus, aue bleſs thee for our 
Valin, preſervation ; and pray the fignification of the 
wird bleſs ? for I take it to infer ſome benefit or happineſs, 
ball which come from God, and that he is not capable 
pf receiving any from us. If it be a proper word for 
hanks given, why is it never uſed one to another ? 
A. As we were created for our Maker's glory, ſa 
0 offer unto God thankſgiving is the greateſt benefit we 
an beſtow upon him. Not as tho we mortals could 
jeally beſtow any thing on God: but it is to be un- 
lerſtood with regard to his condeſcenſive, his infi- | 
utely condeſcenſive acceptance of our praiſe,  _ | 
| But to the query, why the word 6% is not in the | 
ane ſenſe applied to men as well as God, it might | 
de enough to anſwer, that modes of ſpeech and a _ 
propriations of words are arbitrary things; that the | 
x populi, which ordains them, may frequently cry 
but, My pleaſure is the reaſon of them, But we ma 
dere e that praiſe is not the greateſt benefit 
e can confer on man; and therefore to bleſs and 
praiſe are not co incident. „ 
hut to bleſs God may alſo ſignify to pronounce 
kim bleſſed, emphatically to pronounce. him ſo. And 
ks {0 emphatical a pronunciation is a part of the h. 
on : Aaz nour 
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the whole. 


not be intirely ſatisfied of the authority of the but 
SGeneſis, till the meaning of thoſe tæro places of Scriplit 


breach of the commandment by a notorious lie (fir 


1 that ſhe and her husband ſhould be ſo far 


_ themſelves to be but men. 
Trinity will clear the matter. 
tber iron preſerves, or not f 


the violent agitation and new fermentation it cauſeth 


nour due unto hi; name, ſo by a figure it may deny | 


Q. Sam. iii. 9, 10. Jn the tb verſe Eli aduigh 
Samuel, that he ſhould be called again to ſay, Speak, Lo 
for thy ſervant heareth; and in the io Samuel bei 
called, anſwered, Speak, for thy ſervant heareth, Ny 
auhy did not Samuel follow Eli's advice, and ſay, Spe, 
Lord; fence it ſeems diffidence in him that he did mt? 

A. It cannot well be ſuppoſed diffidence, becauſe 
he ſeems to acknowledge the ſpeaker to be God, hy 
the humble ſtyle of thy ſervant heareth. And tho it 
would have more become Samuel to have addreſt his 
Maker with the title of Lord, yet ſuch an omiſſon js 
excuſable in a child, 

Q The meaning of the 5* and 224 werſes of Genel 
iii. [ beg of you to ſatisfy me in this point; for I ca. 


be mad out. 
A. At verſe the 3* the devil entices Eve to the 


he was a liar from the beginning) and endeavours tt 


rom dying upon eating the forbidden fruit, that they 
ſhould ſo wonderfully improve in knowledge, as ta 
reſemble even God himſelf, and become, as it were; 
each of them a God. And as our firſt parents ate o 
that unhappy fruit upon the proſpe& of ſo wonder 
ful an improvement, God at verſe the 22 by 2 far 
caſtical irony (a rhetorical figure, that couches a poig 
nant ſting under a ſoft expreſſion) reproves their fol 
ly, upbraids their vanity, and ſharply intimates, that 
tho they expected to be as Gods, they yet found 


As for that plural pronoun #s, the doctrine of tht 


Q. Why thunder turns beer, ale, &c. four ; and wit 


A. Thunder is apt to turn beer, ale, &c. ſour, b 
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in thoſe liquors, by which their ſpirituous parts are 
in a great meaſure diſſipated or depreſs'd, and their 
Nurtarous parts exhaled, Several, grounded, as they 
pretend, upon experience, will affirm, that iron hath 
that peculiar property to prevent that effect; but o- 
thers will tell you, that it does it only by reaſon of 
its weight and preſſure upon the veſſel, and that any 
other ponderous body will have the ſame virtue; which 
hit opinion ſeems more probable than the firft, and 
may be confirmed only by repeated experiments. 

Q. I beg your opinion, what notions the Egyptians had 
if the future flate of their bodies, to be at fo great pains 
Band charge in the preſerving them in their catacombs ? '| 
A. They thought their ſouls would ſleep content- 4 
Sedly, and feel no torment, while their bodies ſhould 59 
continue uncorrupted. . f | 
Q. Why is the nine of diamonds call'd the curſe of 1 

| l 
1 


Scotland ? | - 
A, Diamonds, as the ornamental jewels of a regal 
crown, ingly no more in the above-named proverb, 1 
than a mark of royalty; for SCOTLAND's kings for 1 | 
many ages were obſerv'd each ninth to be a tyrant, P 
who, by civil wars, and all the fatal conſequences of 55 } 
nteſtine diſcord, plunging the divided kingdom into 
range diſorders, gave occaſion, in the courſe of time, ö 
to form the prov err. _ - 
Q Gentlemen, pray tell me whence you can derive 
tte original of the word DUN? 5 
4. Some falſely think it comes from French, where 
Amex fignifies give me, implying a demand of ſome- 
| fling due; but the true original of this expreſſion 
owes its birth to one Foe Dun, a famous bailiff of 4 
the town of Lincoln, ſo extremely active, and ſo dex- | | 
terous at the management of his rough buſineſs, that 
it became a GT when a man refus'd to pay his 
debt, ay don't you DUN him? that is, why don't 
ou ſend DUN to arreſt him? hence it grew a cuſtom, 
0 * as old as ſince the days of king Henry the 
eventh, %% oo Om = 
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children, till they are ſeven years of age? 


TY . 
1 


A Wet > 


f 2 ————— dr oeruparidant” . 


| Rejobve me the following doubt: 


 Diflin&h appear on a level; 


When fight in a circle does travel. 


Nor is it a whimſical notion) 


To that larger ftore, 
Than a drop, when compar'd to the ocean. 


Dye greateſt pattern of ſuperbity ? 


The fool alone can ſo his clouded eyes deceive. 


1 


— 
: 


Q. Gentlemen, I] 27 deſire you to anfaver me f. 
Following queſtion, why the Turks do not circumcije thi; | 


A. Becauſe they then, and not before, believe them! 
capable of liſtning to the articles of faith then read 
with great ſolemnity, and give their own aſſent to 
that commanded mark of their embracing the Majy. 
metan religion. 5 

Q. A line drawn athwart 

Is about a third part 
Of a line that goes round about s 
Den i, ſea and ground 


Do make up a round, 


 Fhy ſhould tree or flile, 
At diſtance three mile, 


Unleſs I opine 
That 1 hok ina line, 


A. So great is the ſphere, 
The earth makes appear, 


Three miles are no more 


Q. Apollo, ay, why commonly wwe find 
A crooked body with a crooked mind, | 
So twiſted and inſeparably join: d? 
And why a perſon moſt deform d ſhould be 


A. Twixt foul and body ſympathetic fire 
Does equal good or ill with force inſpire, 
And moulds the form to anſwer the deſire. 
As for your ſecond query, we believe 


Q. Be pleas'd to anſaver me this one requeſt, 
That my diſturbed mind may be at reſi; _ | 
Lazarus ad, as ave in ſacris have, | 


But roſe again per Chriſtum from the grave : 
DAY e 00 


It death poſſeſſions always terminate, 


W Thus Lazarus reviv'd could claim no more, 
Than if he ne'er enjoy'd th' eſtate before. 


YE Since ſhe ſeems to agree with your /razn, 


have troubled you with a few objections to your anſever of 
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6 he had a perſonal eſtate, 
We, ee e. ſeiꝝ d on that, 
When Chrift from death rais'd him to life again, 
J) which of theſe muſt his eflate remain? 
4. If you, when you propoſe your dubious theme, 
Wundum leges Angliterre mean, 5 


— 


Without proviſo's for a ſecond fate : 


ue one miſtreſs that's gay, 
A ſecond that's grave, 
4 third betwixt the two former; 
Say, which ſpall I chooje, 
In wedlock to nooſe, _ 
The ſecond, third, or my gay charmer ? 
A, Not her that is gay, 
You're too dull ſhe will ſay, 
And the grave one will tirink you too vain z 
Then we would adviſe, 
Make the mongrel your prize, 


Gentlemen, for the ſals of the amorous couple "| 


that queſtion which relates to the lawfulneſs of marriage 
between couſin germans ; and for their ſakes defire you 
would publiſp them, with your reflections upon them. 

1. You ſay this marriage is not forbid either by the laws 
of God, or the Jaws of the land: and farther, as to the 
inn of its being unproſperous, it is only owing to the _ = 
ſartiality of the vulgar. Thus far, Gentlemen, I agree — 
with you ; now for your objections. Firfl (you ſay) a de- 7 
frrence ought to be paid to the common opinion, and there- 
fire it is moſl generous to forbear it: to which J anfaver, 
tat for that very reaſon it ought to be the leſs complyd 
with; in as much as any received erroneous opinion is a 
prater obſtacle to truth than any private one ; nor will 
truth take place till the error is removed; and conſequent- 

j the error ought to be diſcourag'd as much as poſſible, 
"un as much as truth is preferable to fallbood, And 
| Aa 4 Tere 
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were it otherwiſe, ewen you your ſelves, Gentlemen, aral 
be to blame in the attempt you hade often made ih , 
move ſome errors, which the generality of mankind labor. 
under. Sk 
2. You ſay, lis not diſcreet to venture on an adi 
which is but one remove from incefl : to which ] rephy 
_ that as nothing can make the action a crime but a poſting 
prohibition of it by a lawgiver, ſo this not being forbid i 
as lawful, (ibo but one remove from inceft ) as tho) it ad 
five hundred. Nor are the perfons who fo marry ay 
more chargeable with it, than that man is of Atheiſm ale 
believes one only God : nor is there any more reaſon fir 
your ſaying, that he who ſo marries does well, jet he aubo 
forbears does betten; than there is to ſay, that though ly 
that acts reaſonably and juſily, does well, yet he that fir. 
bears to act upon an erroneous principle, does better. Luſi 
as to your quotation from the Apofile, that only relates 1 
indifferent things, ſuch as meat and drink; but I can hard: 
hy ſuppoſe that the parting of two, whoſe affections are fi. 
tha, can be thought ſo indifferent a matter, _ 
A. Tho' truth muſt never be diſſembled, yet no 
errors but ſuch as are of dangerous conſequence 
can demand ſo particular an endeavour to unravel, to 
confute them. And this is what we learn from even 
truth itſelf; for our bleſſed Lord, tho' he came on 
Purpoſe to inſtruc an ignorant, an erring world, yet 
when addreſſed with interrogatories of little or n0 
importance, was not careful to an ſeber them in thoſe nat. 
ters. And if you believe, as the beſt aſtronomers are 
now agreed, that the earth moves round the fun, that I 
accommodation to the vulgar opinion, the fun fourth 
his going down, ſeemed rather to confirm the ignorant 
in their error, than convince them of it. 
We may publickly diſſent from a common error, 
and yet abſtain from the practice we our ſelves al- 
low: and the reaſon why it may not be amiſs to pay 
ſuch a practical, tho' not a ſpeculative, deference t0 
the general opinion about the matter in debate, 1 
namely this, becauſe they who look upon the mar- 
Triage of couſin germans, as a degree of 1 
Poon | | 0 
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bath offended at ſuch a marriage, and (as to too ma- 

y of chem) will be ready to cenſure the married 

couple: and therefore (we repeat it) it is a generous 

rocedure to have ſuch regard for our fellow - crea- 

tures, for our fellow Chriſtians, as to refrain from 
that which would at once diſguſt them, and tempt 

Item to that (unwarrantable indeed) repriſal of their 

il opinion of us. And you cannot be inſenſible, that 

þ reputation in the world is a matter not to be diſ- 

regarded, ſince you Know who has ſaid it, a good 
un? is rather to be choſen than great riches, and loving, 

wour rather than ſilver and gold. Os 

We muſt beg leave to tell you that you are miſ-- 
ken either in your opinion, or in the term made uſe- 
of, when you ſay, that nothing can make the action a 
ine, but the poſativve prohibition of it by a lawgiver ; for 
poſitiye prohibition is a thing diſtin from natural re- 
gion; and therefore were inceſt a crime only by po- 
are prohibition, our thoughts would entirely fall in. 
with yours, ſince then the very next remove would. 
be as far from fin as the moſt remote. But ſince in- 
ſe:ft is forbid by the law of nature, fince there is na- 
turally in our minds an innate. abhorrence of ſuch a 
kindred-marriage, this gives us an idea, how that: 
hich borders upon ſuch a vice, may have. ſomething. 


ufin-germans as a kind of brothers and ſiſters.. - 


are brothe 
hat You ſeem to make no diſtinction between an ap- 
oo] plication and a quotation :. for as one rule may be ap- 
ant led to many initances, . ſo that. paſſage: in St. Paul“ 


nay be applied to other particulars than what he ap- 
awful, and yet not convenient, it naturally falls in: 


e to ech matter in his view. And therefore we have no- 
Wing to do with the context about things indifferent, . 
12r- to yet upon. your foundation we could form ſuch a. 
are emma as would be difficult to anſwer; but ſince: 
had exempt the caſe propos d from things indifferent, 

15 | Ala 95 . WEc 


in it not altogether ſo praiſe worthy. And indeed ſome: 
ill tell you, that they cannot forbear to behold their- 


Plies it to. If the marriage of couſin-germans be 


th that aſſertion, tho' the Apoſtle might have no? 


* 
1 * 
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we would ask, whether the loving couple have ſo {. 
tled their affections, as that they cannot be hayyy, | 
unleſs join'd together. If their caſe be this, what; 
barely lawful, muſt of conſequence be not only con- 
venient, but neceſſary too, ſince the uneaſineſs reſult. 
ing from ſo ungrateful an abſtinence would rende: 
them not ſo well diſpos'd for other neceſſary duties, 
Q. Gentlemen, it is not many days ſince Irid out ing 
warm evening, where near the town's end I ſaw 4 waſ 
number of ſmall frogs on the road, not larger than be, 
ewhich ſome people affirm d came down in a ſhower of rain, 
#vhich fell juſt before. . 
A. That opinion of young frogs com ing down in 
a ſhower of rain, certainly deſerves not the laſt rank 
among vulgar errors: we may almoſt as well imagine 
that any other animal, terreftrial or aquatic, ſhould 
drop from the clouds. Do not we ſee plainly that 
their ſpawn lyes together in the water in a cluſter, 
which being of a glutinous ſubſtance, is not very apt 
to be diſpers'd and carried up into the air to be hatch'l 
there. If then after a ſhower of rain, eſpecially in 
warm weather, they are ſometimes found in great 
numbers upon the ground, it is only becauſe by that 
pleaſant rain they are invited abroad from thoſe hole 
were they lay lurking before, 
Q. What is frienaſbip, and wherein doth it conſt? 
A. Friendſhip conſiſts in the perfect union and har. 
mony of ſouls, like two ſtrings of ſeveral inſtruments 
tim'd to an uniſon, touch one, and it gives the other 
the ſame motion : neither has a ſeparate propriety, but 
all things are in common, therefore all preſents, & 
are to be avoided, for thereby I call in queſtion m 
friend's confidence in me, and exclude his right by 
claiming a ſole title thereunto, which infers a ſeparate 
intereſt, I muſt not condole his misfortunes, but feel 
them; nor congratulate his proſperity, but direct 
taſte it; for all proteſtations invalidate my aſſurances 
of his friendſhip. In ſhort, we are rather but ont 
, foul, deſtin'd to inform two bodies, but always in 
clining them to the /ame action. : 
he, | C Wi 
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| fcb, tho" bred in ſalt water, are yet freſh? 
4. The ſolution of the queſtion naturally follows 
from the neceſſary allowance of theſe undeniable pro- 
poſitions. 1. That the whole body receives its nou- 
rihment from the blood. 2. That the nutriment we 
take in cannot be ſecreted into the blood till rarified 
by the heat of the ſtomach. And, 3. That falt is in- 

capable of ſuch a rarefaction. 8 an 
Q. Whether a perſon is likely to underſtand or remem- 


J. The ſenſation of ſeeing is allow'd, as the quick- 
eſt, ſo the moſt ſenſible of all our ſenſations; whence 
it muſt of conſequence make the deepeſt and moſt 
ating impreſſion on the mind, agreeable to that re- 
preſentation of the poet; 

Segnius irritant animes demiſſa per aurem, 

Puam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjefta fidelibus ; aut que 

bje fabi tradit ſpectator. | | 

Things thro' the ear receiv'd more faintly ply 

Attentive minds, than thoſe the faithful eye 

With vig*rous energy reports; or thoſe 

opeRitors to themſelves declare.—— 

Q. Gentlemen, a Lady whoſe beauty is impair'd by 


bateful ways of painting and waſhes. 85 
A. If the Lady be ſo young, that the firſt grief hath 


ofs ſhe ſuſtain'd by the firſt, ſhe may have grounds 
to hope a recovery, and that very hope tranſport her 
ſo, as to be a remedy ; but if, tho' grief may have 
purchas'd the misfortune, years have enter'd on the. 
premiſes, we deſpair of a cure. i 
Q. Bright ſons of wit, on «vhom we juſtly wait, . 

lo knoxv the i es of our doubtful fate; N 

My youthful ſoul, which nothing e er could move, 

But the chaſte Joys of ſympathetick love : 15 


hom thirteen years have with fuch feveetneſs arm'd, 
| Fat aht Juri, my blood's in raptures warm'd. 
. r 3 


ler better by reading, or baving any æuriting read to him? 


grief, and not years, begs the favour to know if this miſ>- 
tune may be redreſs d by any means, excepting thoſe- 


not been the occaſion of a ſecond, we mean for the 


The blooming beauties of a nymph have charm'd, | d £ 


of- 
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OFipring of Phœbus, dictate me the æuay 

1 ought to take : admired ſages ſay, = “ 

How hall I fix this fair one fo, that when 

Maturer age her perfect charms attain, © 

1 may poſſeſs her virgin heart alone, i 

And claim by hymen"; lamus her for my own? 
2 SE, Philonectes, 

A. If charms in embrio ſuch a conqueſt gain, 

How will their Perfect growth increaſe your pain! 

Retire, fond bard; nor our advice deſpiſe: 5 

You tempt your fate to truſt her future eyes. 

If now the ſportive boy your blood inflame, 

We dread the iſſue of an after-game. 

Lo! how the mounting flames to heaven aſpire, 

Turn Salamander, if you'd bear the fire. 1 

Q. Born in a cave, and in wild deſerts bred, 

N hoſe hnely paths few but rude monſlers tread; 

| Where ruſtirs for their food with ſaueat and pain, 

Plough rocky mountains, barren as my brain: | 

Dm come to lay me proſtrate at your feet, 

And hambly there addreſs the throne of wit 

Mou d nature (oh! ) my inclination join, 

Id do't in numbers mighty as your own. 

What wonders then will you perform in time, 

When by your mighty charms Im brought to rhime# 

I who could ne er lay claim to wit nor ſenſe, 

Much leſs. to poetry could make pretence, 

By your flrong influence can now with eaſe 

Write verſe in any meaſure as Ipliaſt: 

| Nay, now I'm hurry'd on in very ſpite” 

_ Of nature, and my ſcouling flars to wwrite :- 

And all my thoughts (do what I can ) keep time 

To numbers, then come dancing out in rhime; 

The prophet once, with many a heavy ſiroke 

Of crab: tree- cudgel, did an aſs-proveke ' 

To ſpeak his ſhame, but then in proſe he ſpoke + 

Weill greater wonders do by milder ways, 

And greater aſſes teach to ſing your praiſe 

kn tuneful ſirains, and flronger lines than theſe :: 


S 2 r : : * "ay „ 3 3 — * 
Dam, : n „ erg e 
* Lai L + 2 7 


— «WL 


1 


OD ne — oy = — — 


1 


7. mighty bards to whom my praiſe is due, 
hat muſt I do to think and write like you, £ 


Let thoſe direct, with thoſe alone advile ; 


Where ſterling wit and ſprightly fancies reign : 
such are the ſtreams that from your brain diſtil, 
And ſuch the product of your fertile quill. 

Had ſuch a bard from our endeavours ſprung, 
we might with Ennius boaſt our golden dung: 


Wiſdom auas there when nature's frame 
| From nothing into being came, | 


| Ind omnipotence to effect 


| lferceivsd* by their friends and their carriage, either the 
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fr new J am begun I would the world out- do? 
A. Boldly proceed, your own bright foot- ſteps prize, 


duch pregnant lines the ſoundeſt rules contain, 


But thoſe rich bloſſoms which your rbimes adorn, 
Sreak you not poet made, but poet born. 
Co ſay Apollo is the ſun, 
fnd that was fince the world begun ; 
Then is it not abſurd to ſay, 
He is the god of wiſdom, pray? 


Ard there his part vas to direct, 


The matter that wwas pre- elect 2 
4. The Ged that made the world and thee, 
The God of wiſdom, only be 
In that great work perform'd the part 
Of boundleſs wiſdom, boundlefs art: 
His glorious end, his dread deſign 
Was perfect all, and all divine: | 
'Twere prudence then, would you refrain 
Your raſh and inadvertent ſtrain 
Of mixing matters ſacred with prophane. 5 2 
About this. time two years I leb d two fers; 1 
ſarcly knew which: had the greater ſhare in my heart.: 


me (a widow ) or the other (a maid) would accept of my 
vice. After mature conſideration I made my addreſſes 
to the widow. and married her; be dying within a year 
in child. bed of a daughter flill-born, and twetve month: 
being ſince expired, I love her ſiſter (who is fill unmar-. 
rea} above all: women living. Query, may I marvy- 
1 e er aK 
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her ? I will abide by your determination; they were ſity; Tho 
only by the father's fide. 15 be di 

A. When Henry VIII. was earneſt to be divocd WW iſe pe 
from his Queen (Catharine of Spain) who was his br matter 
ther Arthur's relict, but could not obtain his defire gf | (eſpeci; 
the Pope, by the advice of Cranmer (afterwards Ar. The 
biſhop of Canterbury) he conſulted all the Univerſiig veral o 
and moſt eminent Divines in Europe, both Catholic on the 
and Reformed. And as of the Catholicks he had ; | Churc] 
prodigious majority on his fide, ſo the ſincerity of | produc 
their votes may be eſtimated by theſe refleQion, Bb. 
1. Tho' they own'd the Pope's ſupremacy, yet they | the pre 
ated againſt his infallibility, nor thought themſele, to exte 
the more fallible on that account. 2. Tho' the ten-. But 
poralities of the Clergy had ſuch dependance on the the ca 
Roman See, yet they dreaded not the Pope's reſent- luſts, f 


ment, who ſo ſtiffly defended his diſpenſation for the z it w 
marriage. 3. Tho' Charles V. had ſuch a ſway in E. WW drawn 
rope, yet they ventured to offend that in a manner u- Veet 
niverial monarch, who, reſolutely defended his aut; WF nations 
cauſe. 4. Tho' Crook (the King's agent abroad) gave WR {and 7 
but {mall gratuities to thoſe on the King's ſide, yet it, 
the Emperor rewarded thoſe on the Queen's with WW From 

_ conſiderable preferments. 5. Since Cranmer, who wi marri: 
thought a favourer of the Reformed, was employed . heath: 
in that affair, and Auna Bullen (a Lady that was in WW It i 
fluenced by ſome of the reformers principles) was to the pe 
ſucceed the Queen (a Spaniard, and conſequently a ne lince 1 
lous Catholick) what but their great integrity inthe WM {ents i 
matter could have prevented ſuch warping circum- Sin 
ſtances ? 6. Since the King had lived in conjugal z. WW this ui 
fection with the Queen for 20 years, and had bor ſtrain 
him three children, the one of which was living, and and i 
heir apparent to the crown, this muſt have engaged Q. 
chem to be more tenderly ſcrupulous, how they vcted accoun 
a divorce. - And indeed the Divines of Zeip/ic, tho' WM #mna: 
they condemned the marriage, yet would not abet ſo 10 40 
circumſtantiated a ſeparation. 7. The Divines of 5- tomy | 


_ lagna, tho' that were the Pope's own town, yet ven. whic] 
tur'd to oppoſe their Prince as well as Biſhop. 1 nuſcu 
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Tho' ſome of the reformed Divines were againſt 
the divorce, yet they were out-voted by their other- 
wiſe perſuaded brethren. And it would be no hard 
matter to trace the cauſe that might lead the former 
(eſpecially Melancthon] into their miſtake. 

The authority of former ages was infiſted on, ſe- 
yeral of the Greek and Latin fathers were brought up- 
ton the ſtage, as repreſenting the doctrine of the 
Church in their days, and three ſeveral councils were 
produced to the ſame effect. | [I 

The Jews were conſulted alſo, who declared, that 
the precept of raiſing up children to a brother, was not 
to extend beyond the limits of Fudea. 

But to proceed from human to divine authority ; 
the catalogue of unlawful marriages, and unlawful 
lus, ſo punctually exhibited in Lewit. xviii. is ſeal'd, 
as it were, with this awakening ſanction; a ſanction 
| drawn from the examples of . defile not your 
| hoes with any of theſe things; for in all theſe things the 
| rations are defiled, which I caft out before you, And the 
land is defied, therefore I do wifut the iniquity thereof up- 
| on it, and the land it ſelf womiteth out her inhabitants. 
| From which remarkable epilogue we learn, that ſuch. 
| marriages aze forbid by the laws of nature, ſince the 
heathens were accountable for none but ſuch. - | 
It is of no avail to plead that your former wife and. 
the perſon you now would marry were but half ſiſters, 
lince the reaſon drawn from conſanguinity ſtill pre- 
| ſents it ſelf, tho' not in the very ſame proportion. 

vince the guilt of inceſt is of ſa terrible a dye, let 
this uſeful ſentence be ſo always before you, as to re- 
train your paſſion, to bridle your deſires, fand in anwe,. 
and [or M. . 

Q. Some anatemical ( and. other ) writers giving an 
account of the <wonderful mechaniſm of the muſcles of a. 
human body, pretend to calculate their force in equilibrium 
to a ſpecified number of pound weights ;. and in Keil's ana- 
tomy he quotes Pitcairn's demonſtration, that the force by. 
which the aliment is elaborated in making the chyle by the 
myſcular coat of the flomach only, is equal to the preſſure 

of 
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129c11. weight ; to dvhich (adds he) if aue adi, 
* the diaphragma, and muſcles 2 - the aida, 
«which likewiſe conduce to digeſtion, the ſum will anugy 
to 261086 1. weight. | : 
I Aiſire a ſatisfaffory account, how this can be, aul 
Bow tis poſſible to calculate ſo exatly the preſſure or fire 
a muſcle? _ 

A. Whatever ſome great and learned men may pre. 
tend to, we think it is next to impoſſible to make 
any exact calculation of the preſſure or motive force 
of muſcles ; for though their pretenſions ſeem to be 
grounded upon ſeveral propoſitions mathematically 

demonſtrated, yet if we conſider, that to make a juſt | 
application of them: to the different muſcles of the 
body, we muſt have a due regard to the different po- 


fition, number, length, bigneſs and inſertion of their fored \ 
fibres, and to the different activity of that juice, by in in 
which they are actuated in different bodies, and at WW oc, 1 
different times, we muſt own, that we may be eaſily concret 
miſtaken in our eſtimate. It is not poſſible for us to | ing the 
enter here into a more particular diſcuſſion of that 


bold o 

nice and curious enquiry; but whoever has a mind Q 
to be better ſatisfied in it, may conſult Aphonſus Bo- 
rellus's book de motu animalium, who hath molt accu- 
rately treated on that ſubject, and lays down as a ge- 
neral rule, that we cannot know the abſolute motive 
foree of the muſcles, but by the effect they produce, 
| that is, by the reſiſtance which they overcome; and 
that therefore it is neceſſary to know firſt by ſome 
experiment the meaſure of the ſaid reſiſtance, and. 
that ſeems not practicable in many muſcles ; of whole } 
force therefore he judges by comparing them to o- 

| thers, in which that is more praQtcable, 

Q Gentlemen, I have a niece, whoſe fortune is con. 
fiderable, but enjoys not the ſame (if married) till of age. 
There is a youth who makes his addreſſes to her, whoſe 
fortune does not quite equalize hers, but is in a very god 
fettlement, and induſtrious therein, and a perſon, I do be. 
Jive, very agreeable to her. e 


Nabe. 
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Whether it's moſt wiſdom to accept hereof (for I know 

ſt eſt occaſio calva) or deny admittance to him, or any 
her, till ſhe's of age, becauſe when of age ſhe may ad- 
wance her fortune? ; | 1 
f the youth's circumſtances, conditions, Ac. be 

every way to the young Lady's and your liking, we 
think you in the right to diſpoſe of her to him, by 
reaſon his not N upon the immediate poſſeſſion 
of her fortune may ſo exert his induſtry to maintain 
her in the interim, that it may become a habit to him 
ever after. | | 5 

Q. Pray auhat is the reaſon, that of all ebymitaloili the 
al of anniſeeds only freezes in winter, and dilates itſelf 
in ſunmer, being always cloſely flopt, and kept in a chſe 
| ace I 
: A. Anniſeeds (as Lefebure obſerves) are plentifully 
fored with volatile ſalt: now the ſaline particles ariſ- 
ing in diſtillations confuſedly with the oleaginous 
| ones, may frame ſuch a mixture as may be rendred | 
concrete by outward cold gathering together, and fix- 

| ing the particles thereof, fo that they mutually take 
bold of each other, and become ſtiff. 0 | 
Q. Whether earwigs fly ? 
A. That they have wings beneath the ſheathy caſes 
of their backs, is an undoubted truth; and it has been 
known, that by a long continued pricking them with 
large hog's-briſtles, they have been enraged to ſuch a 
degree as to extend their wings, and by a ſudden flight 
eſcape their torment. > 
Q Pray be ſo kind, Gentlemen, as to let me know what 
reaſons you can give why perſons die commonly at the turn 
VJ the tide (unleſs ſuddenly) either at high or low water; 
| it being a general obſervation? N 1 
HA. We believe, Sir, that the author of this worthy 
| Obſervation was ſo devoted to the pale-fac'd Luna, 
that he made himſelf a -00n-ca/f to be qualified for 
er ſervice, and to flatter her into ſmiling looks main- 
T ined the univerſal frame of nature to be govern'd 
by her influence. _—_— 


TT GFP 
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Q. Ye refined and eminent wits of Great Albion, 
Pray give me an anſwer to this my grand queſtion : 
Why our calves and our fprep whilft alive are fo ſylic 
But are mutton and veal titled when they are killed? 
A. From * gallick du mouton, quaſi mountainols 
* n e 
Or the Flemiſb word motton does your mutton proceed: 
From the Ga/lick word wean the word weal we derive, 
Which in Latin witulus does (probably) give. 
Q. 7: karned Apollo's, inform if you can, 
What follows concerning the gall of a mann: 
Why, when a man's drown'd, wwhilfl whole he doth fnk? 
And why, when it breaks, he ſwims up to the brink? 
A. Honeſtqueriſt, impute not this change to thegall, 
For in this caſe it ſignifies nothing at all. 
Tis corruption and ferment that makes the corps riſe, 
And till theſe are commenc'd in the bottom it lyes, 
Q. Apollo, pray hear, STS 
Metbinſs it looks quear, | 
That Meloſa' thus ſighted by you ; 
: Tho" you will not reply, 
Ny muſt yu deny © 
To ſend me my papers when due? 
Tho' you would not afford 
To anſwer aword . 
To a nymph, who fo humbly beſought you ; 
Yet my right to beftow, OY 
And to give what you owe, 
Generoſtty ſure might have taught ju. 
M bat mean your delays? © 
Toe waited two days, 
While my cell you have ſullenty paſt ; 
But Ss I declare, 4 265 | 
 T cannot forbeer 
To tell you, no longer Dll faſt. 
M ben Monday appears, 
Pray ſend your arrears, 
Teſ I fbauld go enter a ſuit; 
Then, Sirs, pay your rent, 
And Pl be content, 1 i | 
From Michaelmas zext to be mute. A, Good 


Nor 


Aud no, 


55.0 
Von“ 


| fnd ob 


Q 
To tell 
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4, Good angry-pen'd maid, 
Your arrears ſhall be paid, 
Nor your perſon ſo ſlighted again; 
But you ought to have told, 
In the rhymes of your /cold, 
Where 'tis you think fit to remain. 
Tis a very dark cell, 
Where obſcurely you dwell, 
Thus zavice to be paſs'd by together; 
Elſe ſurely ſome ray 
Of our ever bright day 1 | 
Would have ſeen thro” the clouds of ill weather. 
But if he goes by, 5 
Nor your /odging can ſpy, 
After lang having ſought it in vain : 
Laugh aloud at the fight, : 
Half as brisk as you write, : 
Aid I'll warrant you turn him again. 
Q. Bright learned Apollo, 
My awit being ſhallow, 
ſo you I come now for an anſwer 3 
do that if mongſi the ref 
laull fokve me this jeſt, | 
I give you à bottle of” wine, Sir, 
The queſtion does folloaw, 
Why owls in night hollow, === 
4nd not when bright Phoebus appears, Sir. 
By fokoing this ſpeedy, — | 
Vou'll much help the needy, 
| {nd oblige an admirer of yours, Sir. 


L $3 1B. Agricolus. 
A. Their theft and their prey . 
The God would betray, 
Thence dares not appear in his light; 
80 like villains and thieves, 
| Whom no protection he gives, 
They triumph and hoot in the night. 


. u ſons of Apollo, TI give you a pot, 
To tell which vas made firſt, powder or ſhot ? 


And © 
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And one queſtion more Pll ast of you now, 
Which was made firſt, the bull or the cow ? 
Ling if you will tell me, it will make me laugh, 
Hoau they found out for to get a calf ? 
And now TI ſhall end with a few more words, 
Pray, which was made firfl of all forts of bird? 
A, Prithee, Scatterbrains hold: what a bundle of 
| queries? | 1 5 
What an inſipid heap of impertinence here is 
Whether bull or coav firſt, 'tis like you were made if, 
Or for one of their offspring you never had paſt: 
Rather ceaſe, then, to publiſh thy dull generation, 


Leſt for farther derifion thou giv'ſt more occaſion, Whoſ 
Q. Long wa, I to your town a captive bound, Fir 4 ſe 
Where reſtleſs hurries are for ever found; She a 
But tir'd at length æuith noiſe and conflant care, Whit 
To rural ſolitudes I did repair. The kin 

A lonely refidence, indulging ſcene, 5 Hur 
Circled with flreams, and newer. fading green; In 1b 
J beg your counſel to employ my hours, And ov 
My duty paid to the Almighty's pow'rs, 1 
And how I may fucceſifully improve = &- The 


| My mind in knowledge, piety and love? With | 
M bat books, what method had I beft to chooſe, ) WW Ten 
That my young heart may errors flill refuſe, 
Ner my Creator's laws, nor my own foul abuſe ? 


A. Oh! happy choice! happy, zbrice happy maid' WW But 
By no detubve modiſh vice l 0 
Retir'd from hurries and fatiguing care, dince 
To thoſe ſoft pleaſures form d to bleſs the fair. For 
Improve, great ſoul, that bright tranſporting thought, Ma 
Which thy true wiſdom, and pure virtue taught; And 
But in thoſe dulcid manſions of thy joy, Q 
Let not miſtaken ſteps thy peace deſtroy, licks 
Be not too warm, too cold, too ſad, too gay, the fir 
Steer, like wiſe pilots, in the middle way Paul 
Let your religion with your pleaſure join, he ſh; 
At dift'rent times let diff rent graces ſhine. as by 
Let love and ſolitude alternate rule, | A, 


And make the various ſcenes of life your ſchool: 
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v ſhall you ever doubly happy live, 
land taſte the richeſt joys that heav'n to earth can give. 
. By my troth, coufin Phoebus, 
% in omnibus rebus 
ure candid, good-natur'd and civil 3 3 
| Your advice came too late, 
Ab1 auretebed's my flate, 
vir Sylvia“ as croſs as the devil; ; 
Unconflant, unkind, | 
As aba ing as avind, 
he aſſures me that none will down 
With her, but a tradeſman, 
Whoſe art ſoon ſhe learn can: 
Fir a ſeholar's the ſcorn & the town, 
She wifits denies me, 
Which much does Sow me 3 
Thy kindly receives all my letters. 
ur advice, wiſe Apollo, 
I this I will follow, 
Id own my ſelf one of your debtors. 
A. Since ſo croſs and ſevere 
| The coy nymph does appear, 
With behaviour as obſtinate try her; 
Ten to one ſhe'll then ſtrike, 
| For ſhe ſeems ſhadow-like, = 
And will follow (perhaps) if you fly Ne '© 
| But withal friend beware, 
= Of her Learning take care, 
vince with artiſts ſhe practiſing would be: - 
For your Gun R vx" 
May prove but unlucky, 
And prone to more trades than me mould be. 


A, The Greek particle Aid, which we tranſlate 


Q. Sirs, being in diſcourſe with jome Roman Catho- | 
licks, they brought me for a prof of ſouls bei ing purged by 
| the fre of purgatory, the 15th ver. of the 3* chap. of St. 
Paul to the Cor, wiz. If any man's work ſhall — burnt, 
be ſhall ſuffer loſs, but he himſelf ſhall be ſaved, yet ſo 


b, ſignifies alſo out 5 ; and then the paſſage is a 55 : 


— 


* * 
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of proverbial ſaying, importing with much ach. 1,1 
_ expreſſion parallel to which we meet with in that! 
excellent comic poet Terence, who ſays of a certain 
perſon, that cibum ex igne, Ic. he got his viduals on 
of the fire, that is, he was hard put to it (as we ſay) 
to get a livelihood. The meaning therefore of the 
Apoſtle is, that he ſhall be ſav'd indeed, but wit 
much ado, he ſhall but juſt eſcape the peril of eterny] 
fire. And this eaſy and natural interpretation is ng 
only countenanc'd, but enforc'd from the tenor of the 
context. Dy 
Q. 1 defire to know the meaning of the third beau} 
2 Cor. Mi. 2. . . 

A. There is a number frequently made uſe of to 
denote a ſuperiority of degree. Thus zer felix, thric 
happy, ſignifies no mere than very happy. And there. 
fore the third heaven is deſign'd by the Apoſtle to ex. 


on with 
oſe wh 
Weed we 


niſh'd 


preſs the higheſt heaven, the place where the Shechi- WM 7: pc 
nah or divine preſence diſplays it ſelf to the bleſſed ;; a m 
Angels: not that from hence we can gather any thing id alſo t 
of the ſituation of heaven, or a local heaven, ſince this MWinces i 
may be no more than a condeſcenſive accommodation} aſages 
to human capacity. | 15 35 8 
Q. The Chineſe give an account for c oO years fu pundatic 
Phe. Fan ) before 55 Bible. Now's lr Jeon (7 Nor 
true, ours muſt be falſe, which I am well ſatisfied in in 7 p 
ſelf is not, but that won't do in an argument; ja I leg f f 888 
the fawour of you ( Gentlemen ) to helþ me out. f J, M6 
A. The divine providence for the confirmation of n = 
| believers, and the conviction of infidels, has ſo wiſe- bor 
ly, and (give us leave to add) ſo mercifully, contriv'd : 
the matter, that the Chine/e hiſtorians Rand ſelf-con- Q 
demn'd, and are confuted by themſelves. And this 13 ee re 
_ obſervable in remarkable particulars. 7 _ Fr 
1. They ſpeak of a memorable conjunction of the Wh - 
_ five planets in one of their ſigns, while the ſun and - - 
moon were alſo in conjunction, during the reign of hy P 
their fifth monarch Cuenbio; which obſervation * 


celebrated aſtronomer by a nice calculation has with-Wif there 


ou 
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ut danger of being objected to, plac'd about 500 
ears later than the tenor of their relations does in- 


er, | 8 

2. They ſay alſo, that in the time of their ſeventh 
Emperor Yao, the winter ſolſtice was about fifty de- 
rees from the place where it was a few years ago. 
Whence aſtronomers acquaint us, that the phænome- 
jon (if the obſervation was accurately taken) muſt 
ave neceſſarily occurr'd near the foremention'd num+ 
er of years later than as repreſented in their chrono- 


99. . | 
e inſiſt not on the argument drawn from the 
ammon period of human life in the reigns of their 
arly monarchs, ſince that depends upon a compari- 
n with Scripture-hiſtory, whereas we are confuting 
oſe who deny the authority of the Bible. And in- 
Jed we have no occaſion for the argument, when 
niſh'd with two ſo indiſputable as thoſe above. 
To point out the original of the Chineſe miſtake, 
i; a more than probable hypotheſis, that they (as 
lad alſo the Egyptians) reckon'd ſome ancient collateral 
rinces in a ſucceſſive line; for there are remarkable 
uſages in their hiſtories, that evince not only that 
is obſervation of a great chronologer has a probable 
bundation, but alſo that it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
—_C— Eo. e 
And now, ſince thoſe oppoſers of our accounts do 
et plead for us, and our very enemies (tho unwil- 
eh, nay perhaps unknowingly) are at peace with us, 
jall we not believe the Scriptures with a ſteady, an 
ihaken mind, and learn for the time to come not 
de ſtartled at ſeeming difhculties ? / 


Q Whether water, if drank from youth, wwoulf not be 
pre agreeable to the man than any artificial liquors ? 
4. The drinking of water may be beneficial to 
me conſtitutions, but deſtructive to ethers, and 
wre eſpecially to thoſe who inhabit cold countries ; 
ir do we find it agreeable in the hoteſt countries; 
t there the tranſpirations are ſo great, that the 

| „ - ſtrongeſt 
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= ſtrongeſt liquors are ſcarcely powerful enough to ſup« 
| ply the great expence of ſpirits. 
Q. Gentlemen, in @ former paper you anſeuer, at 
{ eats falling on their feet, oben thrown from a high plac 
=: 3s due to their tail, herewith they fan the air, hy, 
5 the fwoiftneſs of their deſeent is fo far retarded, that tiy 
il are enabled to prepare themſekves to fall ſo. 
Pray then, why do not other creatures, having az larg 
ails, make the ſame advantage of them, as namely 6 
Fer, which is every whit as cunning as a cat, and jy 
a much larger tail to fan the air withal ? 
A. Becauſe other creatures having as large tails x 
not accuſtom'd to ſuch lofty paths, as running og 
the tops of houſes, or leaping from high places, 2 
cats, and therefore nature thought it needleſs to teach 
them the uſe of their tails in ſuch a manner. 
Q., What is the occafion of thoſe dartings ] ſomttin 
find in my blood, which affect me with a chillineſs and jul 
den flartings ? 1 5 
A. This diſorder does probably ariſe from the evill 
diſpoſition of your blood, the ſerous part theres 
having contracted ſuch an acidity as may prick anc 
twitch the nervous parts, and cauſe that ſtarting 
chillineſs, or ſenſe of cold. 5 
Q. Pray, Gentlemen, what is a rhinoceros? 
A. A ſort of creature ſtrangely different from e 
very other, having one horn, and ſhap'd not much 
unlike an elephant, all cover'd with an hard and ſcal 
ſubſtance, proof againſt a piſtol-bullet, and divide 
like a tortoiſe into ſeveral odd partitions; but 't 
needleſs to g upon this ſubject, ſince all perſo 
may at preſent ſee in town the ſte/eton and hide 0 
one of the fineſt and the only female ever known; 
fight that's truly worth the obſervation of a man 0 
| Knowledge in the works of nature. _ 
Q. Gentlemen, pray what is the reaſon that a hi 
is /o affrighted at the fight of an aſs ? Rs 
Ai. Perhaps your horſe might throw you, and ri 
away upon't, and you might fancy it proceeded fron 
a fright ; but if ſo, we believe it rather from — 


zom the fight of an aſs. _ 
Q With bawling Im weary, 
For anfever to a query, 

Which lately J ſent in heroic ; 
Apollo's à coxcomb, | 
0h! how I could box him, 

Fir thinking Tll practice the Stoic, 
Since doggrel db's pleaſe ye, 
le that I addreſs ye 

Hyperion or Beelzebub either ; _ 

Both reign over flies, | 
And both rule in the ſeies, 

In windy and ſultery weather. 
Pray tell us how far 

Ti ta your bright car, 

| Sublime above tempeſt and thunder, 
That wwe may gueſs thence 
Ho lang wit aud ſenſe 

Are coming doæun to the world under? 
A queſtion ſo eaſy 3 5 
I hope won't diſpleaſe ye, 

Reſolve as ſoon as you can, Sir, 
And till that long ſeaſon, 

Tho is fearcely reaſon, 

PII patiently wait for an anſæver. 
A. Your queſtion we'll anſwer, 
Tho' we never can, Sir, 

Deviſe what the profit will be; 
If wit in progreſs _ 

Be more time or leſs, 


Six millions, three hundred, 
On which had you blunder'd, 
You thirty four thouſand beſide, 
Would find to enſue, þ 

Belides forty two 
Of miles the Talians do ride 
Thus far is the diſtance 
From ſol's bright exiſtence z 
Vor. II. 8 Bb 


What's wit, or its province to thee. 
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ual, uncouth poſture he ſaw you in, than merely 


Bur 
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But how long wit's paſſage is found? 


In a moment 'twill ſmile 
Upon fertile ſoil, 

But never on ſuch barren ground, 
Q. I find by your humming 
The Lady's forth-coming, 

And ready you are to beſtow her + 

But yet, Sirs, I find, © 
Youre ſomething behind, 

*Cauſe you want to be fang he how to know ber. 
You ought not to prate 
About my efiate, 

Unleſs you'd be match-makers "RP ; 

And 1 think, Sirs, that Phcebus 

Ex omnibus rebus, 

Should never take that for a trade. 
When the Lady I fee, 

Who knows what may be, 

But perſon and ſlate > may fuit _ 
Then what need abe entern, 

_ (Since there is the center) 

On any preceding diſpute, Sir? 
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Then tell me when and where, Apollo, 1 
To ſee this Lady 1 frall follow, "20 
She need not fear to incur diſaſter, ior ov 
While /he delights in her Philaſter. excl 
A. We find by your matter, 3 
You long to be at her; "mY 
And ſince we receiv'd your love- letter, 7 
We've found what ſhe is, nfreſ 
Both for portion and phiz, ae 
And fo can deſcribe her much better. R 
She's blooming like May, 3 
As bright as the day, umphs 
And bleft is the ſwain that can catch her: 3 
Now, pray, Sir, diſcover, "I 
What are you for a lover, les we 
And what's in your perſon to match her? e 
Her fortune is found. nd w. 
Full ten thouſand pound; Tien 7 

| : Then 


4 
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Then tell, e' er you more embarraſs us, 

Where lyes your eſtate, 

Beſides in your pate 
And on the fam'd hill of Parnaſſus ? 
For 'till we know more of Philaſter, 
Beſides the worth of poetaſter, 
Or brain- ſick amorous moon-calf, 
We ſhall not move on his behalf. | | 
Q. Chrift, as he had taken upon him the human na- 
ture, did (no doubt) as ſuch become obliged to obey the 
whole preceptive law of God. Now whether the redemption 


„., Cbriſi æurougbt out for mankind was not completely 
feed by his ſuffering the law, and bearing the wrath 


if God in our flead ; or whether his active obedience be 
wt a part of that redemption 3 and does not that doctrine 
that Chrift has obeyed for us as well as ſuffered for us, 
ſeem to render the obligation that Chriſtians are under to 
wedience ( by the goſpel) of none effet ? This ſeems to me 
a-matter of very great importance. | | 

A. It is matter of wonder and ſurprize, that any (for 
ſome there are) ſhould be ſo unwilling to be Chriſtians, 
obe men, as to ſhelter their unchriſtian, their unmanly 
practices under ſome darker paſſages in Scripture, that 
ſeemingly diſpenſe with the neceility of good works, 
but overlook thoſe manifold, thoſe repeated texts that 
exclude the practical infidel from the kingdom of 
heaven z texts as clear, as conſpicuous, as a God of 
ght could make them. When we hear St. Paul ſay, 
that I may be found in Chriſt, not having my own righte= 
mſreſs, can we imagine that he thought a good lite 
unneceſſary, tho' he makes ſo frequent an appeal to 
lis own example? tho' here he flouriſhes, be ye fol. 
berg of me, as 1 alſo am of Chriſt; tho' there he tri- 


umphs, our rejcycing is this, the teſlimony of our conſci- 


luce, that in ſimplicity and godly fincerity we have had 


wr converſation in the world? But ſince the very du- 
ues we perform are checquer'd with infirmities, ſince 
Ur very devotions are impleadable of ſinful mixtures, 
ad we may ſay of the very beſt of men, tha? 7ibeir 
utecuſne/s is as filthy rags, happy is it for vs, that 
| B b 2 we 


N 
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we have an imputable righteouſneſs to fly unto; that 
we can take refuge in that righteouſneſs of Chriſt, 
which was perfect and intire, wanting nothing. But 
tho' Chriſt's righteouſneſs is the formal cauſe of our 
eternal happineſs, as are his ſufferings of our reſcye 
from eternal miſery, yet our own righteouſneſs is | 
ſubordinate, a conditionary one. If therefore we uf: 
our fincere endeavours to procure for our ſelves a 
clothing of righteouſneſs, a wedding garment, a 
complete as human frailty will allow, we have then 
(and then only) an unalienable title to Chriſt's right. 
eouſneſs, to Chriſt's ſeamleſs garment. | 
Q. How vill theſe two places be reconciled, 1 Cor, 
xiv. 34. Let your women be ſilent in the Churches, 
Sc. And, Philip. iv. 3. Help thoſe women, which 
labour'd with me in the Goſpel ? 

A. Tho' women were forbid to inſtruct in a puh- 
lic manner, or ſet up for profeſt, for authorizd 
teachers; I ſuffer not a woman to teach, or to uſur the 

authority over the man, 1 Tim. ii. 12. yet they might 
become a kind of fellow labourers with St. Paul, by 
inſtructing particular perſons in private, in an un- 
aſſuming manner. And therefore in Ad, xviii. 26, 
we read, that Priſcilla (as well as her huſband Aquila) l, 
when ſhe met with Apollos (a man eloquent in the ſerif WW man 
tures) ſhe inſtructed him in the way of God more per- tun 
Feel. And yet the women ſpecified might labour in WI gut 
the Goſpel with St. Paul another way; they might chi 
miniſter unto him, miniſter to his neceſſities, to his der 
conveniencies, and thence enable that great Apoltle WF 11,7 
to make frequent proſelytes, to convert multitudes WF 11, 
to the faith, to add daily to the Church ſuch as jhou'd be i 22 
ſav'd. 3 | = 
4 Q. Your diſcourſe of Cbriſt's deſcent into hell jcem Will 5 
range to me, becauſe the ſouls of the whole worli at 9 
the laſt day may as properly be ſaid to deſcend into hell, WM 1; 1; 
.auhen they deſcend into the grave, to be reunited 1 
their own body, as our Saviour himſelf. Now 1 thini Will vg 
St. Peter confutes you in 1 Pet. iii. 19. and explains 
himelf in ver. 20. 4 We 
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J. We told you, that the article W added in 
confutation of the Apollinarian hereſy, W denied, 
that Chriſt had an human ſoul. What ta ure, tho 
all mankind ſhall deſcend into hell in the ſame man- 
| ner, as Chriſt is confeſt to have done, fince the very 
intention of the article is to ſhew, that Chriſt had 
ſomething in common with all mankind? _ 

The paſſage you refer to, in St. Peter, was annex'd 
to the deſcent in the reign of Edward VI. but ſepa- 
rated from it in the reign of Queen El/zabeth, per- 
haps out of a conſciouſneſs, that 1t was no ways ap- 


plicable to it. But as the application of that paſſage 


to this ſo much controverted article fixes a very 
| forc'd interpretation upon it, ſo you will find a more 
| eaſy and natural expoſition in the firſt monthly paper, 

Col. 7th. On | 

Q. 4 Gentlewoman whoſe huſband wwas in very good 
tircumflances, during her being with child with all her 
children, was flrangely poſſeſſed with a violent inclination 
to thieving, inſomuch, that whenever ſhe bought any thing 
fir food or apparel, ſhe always attempted to ſteal ſome- 
bing privately; and tho ſhe was often diſcovered and 
gave her huſband the trouble of repairing the injuries ſhe 
frequently did in this pilfering way ; yet ſhe confeſt the 


pleaſure ſhe enjoyed in every thing ſhe obtained after this 


manner was fo great, that ſhe could not reſiſt the tempta- 
tion to it, nor could any arguments prevail with her to 
quit ſo diſhonourable a practice. When ſhe was not with 
chill fre never felt any ſuch inclination. All her children 
were ſoon obſerved to diſcover the like inclinations to private 
| thefts, which occaſion d frequent complaints of them while 
they were little, and has already prov'd of the worſt con- 
| /equences to ſeveral of them, 1 9 


1. What cauſe can be aſſigned of this unaccount= 


| able inclination in the mother during her pregnacy ? 
| Lv. 2. Why did not the ſame humour diſcover itſelf 
| at other times? . 5 | 8 8 

3. In what manner may the children be ſaid to de- 
ide the ſame inclination from their mother? 
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A. How incredible ſoever the above relation ma 


appear to many, we are very apt to give an entire | 


credit to it. And as ſtrange a caſe as it is, we d 
not look upon it as wholly unaccountable. To vive 
then ſome ſort of ſatisfaction to the Queriſts, ve 


muſt obſerve firſt, that in that ſtate cf degeneracy | 


mankind is in ſince the fall of our firit parents, tho 
body has got a great power and aſcendant over the 
ſoul, ſo that according to its different temper and 
conſtitution we are more or leſs inclined to ſome par. 
ticular vices ; hence ſome are ſtrongly given to wo. 
men, others to exceſſive drinking; ſome are yery 


Prone to anger and revenge, others to pride and am- 


bition, &c. and ſo ſome may to robbing and ſtealing. 
Now to apply this to the preſent caſe, and give a 
reaſon why this Gentlewoman is ſo only during her 


pregnancy, we mult farther obſerve, that in that time 


(by virtue as we ſuppoſe of the ſpirituous parts of 
the maſculine ſeed) the whole Oeconomy of a vo- 


man's body often undergoes great and various altera- 


tions; for we ſee ſome are cured of diſtempers they 
had before, as Green-fickneſs or Vapours, others on 


the contrary fall into ſome, as loſs of Appetite, Vo- 
mitings, Head-aches. Some get a loathing or ſtrong 
averſion for ſome things they loved before, and o- 
thers {which is moſt common) acquire as ſtrong 


deſire or longing for what they did not care for at 
another time, and this unlucky thieving humour may 
very well be looked upon as no other than a kind of 
longing. Now to come to the third queſtion, we 


muſt likewiſe obſerve, that the child during his fta 
in the womb makes, as it were, but one body witi | 


the mother, ſo that what great alterations of ſtrong 
zmpreſſions the latter receives, the former mult needs 
be affected with. We have but too many fad in- 


ſtances of it in the ſeveral deformities that abundance | 
of children bring into the world, which owe theit 
original only to ſome violent paſſion of deſire, © 


fear of their mother's when big with them. And if 
even the ſolid parts of the chila's body are ſo affected 
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y the impreſſions made upon the mother's brain, 
bow much ſooner may their fluids, which are wholly 
rived from a nutritive juice flowing from her, be 
nuch of the ſame nature in their conſtituent parts 
with hers 3 and if fo, the diſpoſition of the body hav- 
ing a powerful influence upon the ſoul as we noted 
betore, tis no wonder, if the children born of a wo- 
man ſo thieviſhly inclined, happen to be ſo likewiſe. 

Q. If Apollo fees clearly through the aerial element, 
tray, when an arrow or bullet is ſhot on a level from a 
ln, what, after thence diſcharged, forces it through the 
reſting air? | | 1 
J. It is a principle in philoſophy, that all bodies 
remain in ſatu guo, in the ſame ſtate they are in 
whether at motion or at reſt) unleſs extrinſically 
hindred. And therefore the motion of a bullet ſhot 
from a bow wou'd never ceaſe, did not the reſiſting 
ir continually leſſen it, till ſucceeded by a perfect 


reſt N | 
Q. What are properly heat aud cold, and why do they 
þ often change? . 
A. Heat is nothing elſe but a ſpecies of motion, 
and cold conſequently a ceſſation of that motion. The 
quick ſucceſſions of hot and cold weather proceed 
from the ſudden alterations in the diſpoſition of the 
atmoſphere. | Pe | 
C Thy kind advice has oft the fair rehievd, 
lid prod'd a ſou reign balm in deep diſtreſs, 
Deſpairing minds, from depth of woes retriv'd, 
Mo will you try to make my ſorrows leſs? | 
I; ſpouſe is Faithleſs grown, flies from my arms, 
Dies bitter hate return for tender love ; | 
Nor can I with my greateſt art or charms, 
Vlake my inconflant partner conſtant prove : = 
11 others always laviſh of his ſmiles, 
tr me, unhappy me, reſerves his frowns, 
and fludies with a thouſand diff *rent wiles 
lopierce my broken heart with deeper wounds ; 
Revenze bids me the cruel tyrant ſlay, 
0% barb"roas thoug ht ! for ever fly away! METS 
Bb4 A. Let 


— 
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A. Let Sybvia ſearch her ſelf, if hid there lye: 
No treach'rous guilt to ſully her fair mind, 

On others faults we are too wakefu! ſpies, 
When to ourown, alas ! we're often blind : 
If nought provoking ſhe diſcovers there, 
No frowardneſs, nor no diſſembling art, 


"Tis hard, *tis wondrous hard, but ſhe muſt bea- 


And bearing may in time retrieve his heart. 
But if your charms can never hold him faſt, 
Nor all your ſkill reclaim the barb'rous man, 
Your viriue and your innocence at laſt, 
Will give more joy, than his endearments can, 
But fly revenge, moſt loathſomely "twill fou! 
Your virtue, and all leproſy your ſoul, 
Q. From ncar Aldgate I come, 
T a mile from my home, 
To defire your godſbip's advice: 
I furgeonewas bred, 
And deeply am read, 
By difſeing cats, rats, dogs, and mice, 
Now Thawe à mind, | 
And bong have defign'd, 
. An ordinary quack to commence ; 
| New motions Pl] broach, 
On the college t encroach ; 
1hawe impudence for my defenſe : 
Shall 1, bright Apollo, 
De ſurgeons art follow, 
Ts my humble and hearty requeſi ? 
A man midwife 1 am, 
Hage laid many a dame, 
Your judgment TIl follow as beſt. 
A. Since in impudence train'd, 
| A good ſtock thou haſt gain'd, 
Thou may'ſt any employment profeſs : 
For moſt commonly we | 
Such moſt fortunate ſee, 
Whilſt the ſkilful are baulk'd of ſucceſs: 
But tho' fraught with the knack, 
Both of midwife and quack, 


And 


And 


But 1 
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And thy ſkeletons ſhew thee a ſurgeon: 
Thou hadſt better give o'er, 
Nor theſe arts practiſe more, 

But in Dublin ſet up for a flurgeon, _. 


Q Good doctor Phoebus, | 
Whoſe Oracle at Delphos, 
Was whilom ſo famous, | 
For reſolving hard queſtions, + 

And telling folks fortunes ; 
And fince there you was undone, 
Now are ſet up at London; 

I you humbly importune, | 
To tell me my fortune ; 

Te thrice eſcaf'd drowning, 
With honeſt Sam. Browning; 
Folks fay it thence follows, 
We muſt hang at the gallows ; 
And 1 freely declare it, 

T1 mightily fear it: 

But you know my fate better, 

So I ſend you this letter? 
Excuſe pray this trouble, 

From your ſervant, Tom. Double. 


A. By impulſe we find 

(Oft made on the mind) 
The things which enſue, 

(Obſerv'd well by you; ) 

Your lines too fo witty, 

Look like hanging ditty; 

Tho' ſmall ſenſe in either, 

They hang all together; 

Thus ev'ry line 

Does to hanging incline, 


And we apprehend „„ 8 
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Sam too much your friend, 

To forſake you in th' end. 
Q I'm virtuous and witiy, 
A widow and pretty, 


Bb 5 S,. Giles's 
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St. Giles's my place of a bade; 


To come from Crouch-Fryers, 
Amyntas 17 tires, 
He ſays "tis a curſed long road: 
Now Phoebus whoſe aid, 
With freedoms condey d, 
In omnibus 70 the diftreſ”d, 
Teach me to diſcover, 
The truth of this lover, 
And your candor fhall e er be confeſt. 
A. An effect this may be 
Of his paſhon, whilſt he 
So tedious the journey implies ; 
Fach fe all the while 
Appearing a mile, | 
Fer he viſits the widow's bright eyes. 
Q. Tufl now my friend, retiring from the tows, 
Has in his pocket brought your paper down : 
Welcome Apollo to my country ſeat, 
Where if there's nothing rich, yet all is neat, 
u you I. ſhall my beſi addreſſes pay, | 
Is a ſincere, altho' leſs artful way; 


My beer that was in laſt Odober brexww'd, 

You'll not diſdain to tefie, ali a God. 
Whilf thus a chearful hour or tawo are paſs, 
New chatting, paſſing now the flowing glaſs, 
To ask y a queſtion, Sir, I will preſume, 
Prepar'd from your lips to hear my doom : 

H, hen cocks lay eggs, and when my hens do crow, 
Tell me, if it be ominous or no? f 


Then fit and take a pipe, my 'bacco's good, N 


A. With crowing of your hens, we will not twit] 


E, 
Since here they ev'ry day crow in the city; 


'Thence thought no omen, but cock's eggs appear, | 


Prodigious, ſince in near fix thouſand Year, 


We've read of none; well may you be perp! ex'd, : . 


DPoubtleſs, it ſhews, you'll Fall in labour next, 
Then drown the dilmal thought in brown October, 


T will nc'er affiict your mind, but when you're 99 j 
1 5 g 
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jn merriment, bound to the pipe and tabor; 

We'll fend our ſiſter Pyæbe to aſſiſt your labour. 
Q. Can you make appear by chronobgy, as well as 

Cripture, that the Iſraelites were full 430 years in 

Egypt; for I have lately heard ſome trarned Gentle- 

mn (who 1 fear are atheiſtically inclined) affirm the 

mntrary, and offer to make it appear by chronology ; the 

rfutation whereof 1 hope will do a general good ? 

J. We read, indeed, in Exod. x11. 40. that the /6- 


| iurzing of the children of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt, 


was 4.30 years, but the Samaritan and Septuagint trani- 
lators, in their paraphraſtical verſions of the text, 
preſent us at once with the genuine ſenſe of it, and 
with the opinion of the molt ancient Fewws : The ſo- 
juning of the children of Iſrael, which they ſcjourned 
in the land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, was 
130 jcars: And therefore the 430 years commence 
fon Abrabam's departure out of Haran. And this ac- 
curately correſponds with that paſſage in St. Paul, Gal. 
li. 13. And this I /ay, that the covenant which was con- 


im d before of God in Chriſt, the law which xvas 430 


jars after, cannot, &c. for the promiſe, that i bis ſeed 
fould all the nations of the earth be blejed, was origi- 


nally made to Abraham at his departure from the fore- 


nention'd place. Jo the enquiry why Ee pt is only 
nention'd in the text, when the concurrent opinions 
0 ancient and modern writers ſplit the 430 years in- 
0 to equal parts, and allot one of them to their {0- 
burning in Canaan, it is ſufficient to rejoin, that the 
lauter was abundantly the more memorable period, 
and that it is uſual with prophane as well as ſacred 
authors, to include ſeveral particulars under the deno- 
nination of the moſt remarkable. 5 | 

is ſaid by St. Paul, Let a Biſhop be the huſ- 
band of one wife, aohether this does nat imply, that others 
night have more? OT 

4. The ſame St. Paul ſays alſo, that a Biſkop muſt 
not be given to wine; muit not be a ſtriker, or a 
irawler, or covetous : and yet, we hope, the Apoltle 


Wes not allow other men to be drunkards, to be 
| Bb 6 5 ſtrikers, 
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ſtrikers, to be brawlers, to be covetous? The mean. 
ing therefore of the paſſage is, that a biſhop who in. 
ſtructs others in their duty, is more inexcuſable than 
other men, if guilty of polygamy, becauſe he ought | 
to ſet an example to others, and becomes obnoxious 
to thoſe poignant words of the ſame Apoſtle, thou that 
teacheſt another, teacheft thou not thy ſelf ? | 
Q. Why avas it a fin in David to number the peo? 
A. Becauſe he did it out of vanity, and elevation 
of mind, as tho' he trufted in the arm of fleſh, and took 
off his confidence from that God, who had made hi; 
Bill ſo flrong. | | 
Q. Tour opinion, whether it's not conſentaneous t1 rea- 
fon, and no ways repugnant to the revealed will of Gi, 
in his word, that the fouls of ideots, and thoſe who die in. 
Fants, are at their deceaſe united to other human fatu; 
| therein to remain, and after their birth to actuate thin, 
till they (viz. the fouls) are become ſutjeds of reward, 
and puniſhments in another ſlate ; otherwiſe how ſhall I 
underſland thoſe texts of Scripture which affirm, that at 
the day of general retribution every one ſhall give an ac- 
count of, and be judg'd according to the deeds done in the 
body, - whether they hade been good or evil? 
In this ſenſe, I conceive, 
I may juſtly receive 
Dye old doctrine of tranſmigration, 
Unleſs you can prove, 
{t tends to remove © 
Any part of our faith's foundation. 
PEN Yee Yours, Pythagoras, 
A. We cannot agree with your Pythagorean hypothi- 
ie, for two reaſons, 1. Tho' ſomething may be ſaid, 
yet not ſufficient to juſtify the divine wiſdom in the 
formation of ſo many children as die in their infan- 
cy to little or no purpoſe. 2. The general reſurrec- 
tion, as repreſented in the Scriptures, ſeems to incluce 
all human bodies that ever were, and ever ſhall be at 
any time created; whereas, according to your hypo- 
theſis, the bodies of deceaſed infants can never be 
raiſed again. And ſince ſome prove the n 
| „ abllli 
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hability of our riſing bodies from this topick, name- 


ly, that ſince the bodies of other creatures, which are 


confeſſedly inferior to human bodies, do yet ſurpaſs 


them in duration; therefore providence deſigns to 
make them amends by a future reſurrection, the ar- 
zument may more forcibly be urged againſt your opi- 
en. | | 

As for thoſe texts that acquaint us, that every man 
ſhall be rewarded according to his works, they may 
naturally be confined to thoſe who are. capable of 
working 3 a mode of ſpeech very uſual to both ſacred 
and prophane writers. 7 

We therefore believe, 

We can': juſtly receive, 

Th'odd doctrine of tranſmigration; 

Becauſe we can prove, 

It ſeems to reprove 
Two parts of our faith's foundation, . 

| Yours, Anti-Pythag orei. 

Q. Do ſpirits ſee, or are they blind? — 

A. They neither e, nor yet are Blind. But then 
we muſt underſtand /t as the natural effect of cor- 
poreal ſenſation ; for ſpirits have undoubtedly ſome- 
thing analogous to it. But tho' we know little of 
immaterial ſubſtances, but by way of negation, yet 
we may form ſome imperfe& idea concerning the 


object of the queſtion, from what metaphyſicians ac- 


quaint us of the ſenſation of ing; for they tell us, 


(and that very rationally too) that the eye is but the 


inſtrument of fight, whereas it is the ſoul that really 


| ſees. But as that incomparable member is the vehicle 


by which embodied ſpirits enjoy the benefit of vi- 


| lion, ſo in what manner unbodied ones enjoy the 


lame benefit, we ſhall ever be at a loſs to. know, till 
diſengaged from theſe fleſhly tabernacles. . 

Q. There avas a Gentleawoman, who at different times 
conceived of two children, and likewiſe at different times 
brought them forth. Note, that in ſixty weeks ſhe con- 
ceivd of them, and brought them forth too, viz. one 
twenty weeks after the other. To be plainer, twenty weeks 


after 
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after ſhe had conceived of the firſt, ſhe conceived of the laſt; 


and likewiſe twenty weeks (and no more ) after ſhe Was | 


deliver'd of the fiſt, ſhe brought forth the ſecond, or lil. 
Now tho" in ſixty weeks fhe both conceiv'd of them, and 
brought them forth too; yet ſhe went the full and uſual 
time with each, viz. forty weeks, whether the children are 
noao living, 1 knonw not; but what is above written, lawyer 
to be truth, and that the children abere alive when born. 


A. This is what in one word is called by phy- 


clans ſuperfœtation: And there are many inſtances of 
it to be found related by ſeveral authors. We are of 
opinion, that this caſe happens, when ſome weeks or 


months after the conception of the firſt child, another 


egg in the ovarium mulicbre comes to be impregnated 
and fecundated with the ſpirituous parts of the /ere 
dire. And it may ſo fall out ſometimes, when 


thote paſſages, thro' which theſe ſpirituous parts mut 


be conveyed to that ovarium, are not ſo cloſely ſhut 


and ſtop'd, as they generally are after the firſt con- 


ception. What is molt to be wonder'd at in the afore- 
ſaid caſe is, that when the firit conceived child wes 
brought forth, the ſecond did not follow a little af. 


ter, but remained till its due time in the womb, and 


thrived there. A great many will not allow that to 
be poſſible, but this rare inftance (which upon your 
aſſeveration we believe to be true) muſt convince them 
of the contrary. | 
Q. Why thunder will nat prejudice other trees as well 
as the ca? For once in a large ſpacious wood, as we read 
in Epictetus and Diogenes, there awere among other trees 
ſeven caks; the clouds met, and it thundered, and it flit 


every one of thoje oaks in ſeven pieces, and did not damage | 


' the other trees, @ thing net only miraculaus, but incredible. 

A. It is a vulgar error to ſuppoſe that thunder da- 
mages no other trees but oaks. It is true, the oak, 
by reaſon of its inflexibilicy, whereby it reſiſts the 
violent concuſſion, is more liable to damage then o- 
ther trees, but yet other trees may be damnified by a 
more vehement degree of motion,tho' from the inflexi- 
bility of the oak, it naturally follows, that in a 8700 
et 
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et with variety of trees, all the oaks may receive 
ome damage, while all the other trees are yet entire, 
on ſuppoſition that the thunder be not violent enough 
to produce the ſame effec on them, ſince they are 
more yielding to the fury of its attack. The ſolu- 

tion therefore of this phænomenon proceeds upon the 
ame foundation with the fable of the reed and oak, 
0 be found in Ap. EE dy | 

Q. Are the ſun, moon and lars, all in one ſphere ; or 
which in your opinion is the higheſt ? 

A. As the moon (which is one of the ſecondary 
planets) is the earth's ſatelles, ſo conſequently it is in 
the loweſt orb: And as the ſun is the centre, round 
which the earth moves, ſo it is conſequently in the 
| next remove, ſince the fixed ſtars are probably as ſo 

many ſuns, and have their ſeveral planets that move 
round them. | | „ 

Q. Why are the rocis on which Sir Cloudeſly, in re- 
| turn from his ſucce/5ful expedition to Thoulon, was caſt 
away, commonly calÞd, Ihe Biſhop and his Clerks ? 

A. A fleet of merchant ſhips, in their return from 
ſain, about two hundred years ago, were ſhipwreck'd 
on thoſe fatal rocks, among whole miſerable numbers 
none were ſav'd but three, Miles Biſhap, Fames and 
Henry Clark, preſerv'd miraculouſly on a broken maſt; 
"was thence the ſcene of their misfortune took the 
name it bears at preſent, and has ever ſince that me- 
morable accident vulgarly been known by. 

e learned youths, with ſacred knowledge bleſt, 
Which is by all ingenious minds confeſt. RE” 
Tell me, how I the dictrine can believe, | 
Vat man, before he's born, is duom'd to live 
In wo. For fome texts ſeem to expreſs, - 

Vat man predyeſtin'd is to pain or bliſs. 

Vat no free will we have, nor can we uſe 

Our faculties in good, or ill refuſes _ 

But as the Sp'rit divine doth us inſpire, 

Jo by election ave to bliſs aſpire. 0 

How this conſiſlent <vith the equity 

and goodneſs of the almighty Deity ; 
| EE Can 
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after ſhe had conceived of the firft, ſhe conceived of the lat; 


and likewiſe twenty weeks ( and no more) after ſhe a 
acliver'd of the firſt, ſhe brought forth the ſecond, or left, 
Now th in ſixty weeks fhe both conceiv'd of them, and 
brought them forth too; yet ſhe went the full and uſual 
time with each, viz. forty weeks, whether the children arg 
now living, 1 ᷑noau not; but what is above written, Iavey 
te be truth, and that the children awere alive when born, 
A. This is what in one word is called by phyj- 
clans ſuperfœtation: And there are many inſtances of 
it to be found related by ſeveral authors. We are of 
opinion, that this caſe happens, when ſome weeks or 
months after the conception of the firſt child, another F 
egg in the ovarium mulicbre comes to be impregnated 


and fecundated with the ſpirituous parts of the e next 

virile, And it may ſo fall out ſometimes, when man 

thoſe paſſages, thro' which theſe ſpirituous parts mult rour 

be conveyed to that ovarium, are not ſo cloſely ſhut 0 

and ſtop'd, as they generally are after the firſt con- turn 

ception. What is moſt to be wonder'd at in the afore- Wi us 

| | {aid caſe is, that when the firit conceived child w.s A 
"= brought forth, the ſecond did not follow a little at- par 
FT | ter, but remained till its due time in the womb, and on t 
| ttzhrived there. A great many will not allow that to von 


be poſſible, but this rare inſtance (which upon your Hen 
aſſeveration we believe to be true) muſt convince them 

of the contrary. 5 8 nam 
' Q Why thunder will not prejudice other trees as well Hor 
- as the cal? For once in a large ſpacious wood, as we read | 


. in Epictetus and Diogenes, there avere among other trees Wh 
bo ſeven oaks ; the clouds met, and it thundered, and it fit Tell 
1 | every one of thoſe oaks in ſeven pieces, and did nat damage | Tha 
|| the other trees, a thing not only miraculius, but incredible. In 0 
| A. It is a vulgar error to ſuppoſe that thunder da- WW 7%: 
= mages no other trees but oaks. It is true, the oak, Ihe 
* by reaſon of its inflexibility, whereby it reſiſts the Our 
0 violent concuſſion, is more liable to damage then o- But 
[ ther trees, but yet other trees may be damnified by a 9 þ 
| 


| | 5 | more vehement degree of motion,tho' from the inflexi- 
| bility of the oak, it naturally follows, that in a pos and 
ET 1 | 
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ſet with variety of trees, all the oaks may receive 
ome damage, while all the other trees are yet entire, 
on ſuppoſition that the thunder be not violent enough 
to produce the {ame effect on them, ſince they are 
more yielding to the fury of its attack. The folu- 
tion therefore of this phænomenon proceeds upon the 
ame foundation with the fable of the reed and oak, 
| to be found in /Z/op. | 

Q. Are the ſun, moon and ſtars, all in one ſphere; or 
which in your opinion is the higheſt ? | 

A. As the moon (which is one of the ſecondary 
planets) is the earth's ſatelles, ſo conſequently it is in 
the loweſt orb: And as the ſun is the centre, round 7 | 
which the earth moves, ſo it is conſequently in the | | | 
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next remove, ſince the fixed ſtars are probably as ſo 

many ſuns, and have their ſeveral planets that move 

round them. | | | | IS 1 
Q. Why are the rocks on which Sir Cloudeſly, in re- | 

urn from his ſucce/5ful expedition to Thoulon, avas caſt : | 9 

away, commonly call d, Ihe Biſbop and his Clerks? = 
4. A fleet of merchant ſhips, in their return from 

hain, about two hundred years ago, were ſhipwreck'd 

on thoſe fatal rocks, among whole miſerable numbers 

none were ſav'd but three, Miles Bijhap, Fames and 

Henry Clark, preſerv'd miraculouſly on a broken maſt ; 

"was thence the ſcene of their misfortune took the 

name it bears at preſent, and has ever ſince that me- 

morable accident vulgarly been known by. _ 
Lie learned youths, with ſacred knowledge bleſt, 

Which is by all ingenious minds confeſl : 5 

Tell me, how T the doctrine can believe, 

| That man, before he's born, is doom'd to live 

In wo, For ſome texts ſeem to expreſs, | 

Vat man predeſlin'd is to pain or bliſs. 

That no free will we have, nor can we uſe 

Our faculties in good, or ill refuſe 3 

But as the Sp'rit divine doth us inſpire, 

do by election ave to bliſs aſpire. 

How this conſiſtent with the equity 

And goodneſs of the almighty Deity 
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Should not delight in man's eternal reſt. 


He boves, he hugs our endleſs miſery. 


What ! ſhall we walk by an ohſcurer light, 
When charer beams direct our chuded fight ? 
Tiis true we cannot act or think alone; 


Could that divine, unfathomable love, 
That ſent his other ſelf from realms above; 


Eternal death? it cannot, cannot be. 


| Your ſage advice a trembling youth defires 3 
Who conſcious of his weakneſs, hardly dares 


| if you bid ſlay, be flays ; if go, hell go. 


— 7 
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Can be; that wretched fouls ſhould &er be born, 
In ſcorching flames eternally to burn? 

A. Far be it from a Chriſtian to ſurmiſe 


A thought that ſtrikes us with a dire ſurprize ; 
That God (a being infinitely bleſt) 


Yet, if we grant an uncontroul'd decree, 


If Ephraim die, he does him/eff deſtroy, 
And ſell his birthright for a worthleſs toy. 
To tax our God, we but our ſelves amuſe; | If nc 
Whom can we blame, if we damnation choo/e ? 
If ſome few texts a dubious ſenſe expreſs, 
Sure greater numbers may explain the %. 

If ſome dark paſſages a doubt create, 
Others take off an unrelenting fate : 


But the unerring guide refuſes none. 


That vex'd a boſom Son in various forms, 
And cruſn'd a darling with almighty ſtorms ? 
Could /uch a love without concern decree 


Q. T Delian powers, whom the whole town admires, 


Offer his nonſenſe to your ſacred ears. 


His genius prompts him to the ative field, Bot 
And bids him leave his books, and ſtudy how to avield He 
The pointed ſpear, and how to graſp the echoing ſhield; )' WM No 
But by a former inauſpicious choice, Ye 
Confin'd himſelf to fight, with only woice ; Bu 
Yet he (but durſt not diſoblige his friends) 5 Fo 
| Weuld to the camp, where thund'ring cannon rend le 
The air, and death to diſtant places ſends. Bu 
But yet, wiſe Sirs, he ſtill depends on you, h 


For 
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F;r none that you adviſe to, dare oppoſe. 7 
| Or if they dare, they re found but only thoſe, 
Who ſeek how their own folly they may moſt expoſe. 
4. Inform'd by ſuch ideas, rather lay, 
And glorious deeds in deathleſs lines diſplay : 
Fnough heroio ſouls there are for ght, 
But few, alas! heroic acts to awrite. 
[f all inſpir'd like thee, addreſs the field, 
Who ſhall to future times their honours yield ? 
Their ations with their lives will terminate, 
If not ſnatch'd from the griping hands of fate: 
Thus they in you, and you in hem will live, 
Whilſt immortality you to each other give. 
Once more Phœbeans, I implore your aid, 
My farther ſuit your ſelves have needful made; 
Iaſted not, if I ſhould my charmer ſhun, 
But how 1 might ſecure her for my own : | 
Your own great, father, pierc'd by Daphne's eyes, 
ald ne er have reli d your too cool advice; 
How ſhould I then, aubo am my ſelf no more, 
Do that which is no longer in my power? 
day then, bright patrons of prolific wit 
| What methods beſt my ardent wiſhes fit? 
Hau ſhall I fix her heart, auboſe wounding eyes 
Have deflin'd me to early charm, a youthful ſacrifice ? 
| 4. But blame us not, ſince the advice we gave 
ls better far than the advice you crave. _ 
While you (raſh bard !) precarious projects form, } 
ed diſengage you from a doubtful torm. 
Phebus can give th' advice he's loth to rade; 
both men and gods their own advice forſale. 
He bade his darling Phaeton be wiſe, 5 


Not raſhly poſt it thro' the flaming ſkies, 

Yet dar'd the ſcorching of his Daphne's eyes. 
but ſince to try your fortune you're inclin'd, 
Fordiſappointments fortify your mind. 

let not her frowns extort a /ad adieu, 

but bravely rally, and the fight renew. 

Yer let not courage into boldneſs turn; 

de will (we fear't) the brutal hero ſpurn. 


8 


; 


1 FF „ 
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Let charming medefly with ſpirit join; | 


A ſecond Hector with a train of A 
Hut if your echo'd praiſes ſhe dif; 


The twiſted couple will the maid confine, 

And make her vocal bluſhes ſay, Tm thine. 
Her humour ſtudy with unweary'd pains; 
O'erlook the trouble, while you view the gains. 


Another Proteus put on ev'ry ſhape ; 


Yet let an artful mein conceal the ape; 
But ne'er betray the ſent'ments of your mind: 


Nor let guic#-/ighted love to truth be lind. 
Learn to deſerve her: let your virtue ſhine, 


And ev'ry grace in your behalf combine. 
That they ſhe moſt eſteems may plead your cauſe, 


And you gain daily ground by their applauſe: 
Then you'll engage the fair with wondrous odds, 


ains, 


A wale fing, not figh ; ſhe is not worth your pains, 


Q. You bid us addreſs 
To J. Mayo's preſs, 
Or Bickerton's, near to St. paul 5 
Or elſe your friend Keeble, 
Mas certainh able ; 
To receive both grave queſtions and * 
All three I have 497 4, 
| With tauo queſtions o' the fide, 
But flill as I told au before, 
The devil a jot 
Of reply ly have Igot, 
Which . me ſuſpe pour ſhrine's four: . 
To remove all pretence, 
He that gathers. your pence, 
(Aud ſure ave may truſt him with letters) 
With this my complaint, 
Tou'll find is now ſent, 
Which defires to know whet's the matter! 
And if after all 
our anſwer ſhould fail, 
Defend on't, I will not deceive ye, 
"<0 kbjeriher, the" now 
{avon't long be jo, 5 
And e for the pre cent I kave ye | A. 


| We 


and | 
eſcri 
v. z 
of an 
be wi. 
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4. We ſhould doubt your complaint, 


Tho? it came from a Saint, 
in the matter you ſo much inſiſt on, 
Since when you ſent that, 
You could not as pat, | | 
At the ſame time have ſent us the queſtion. 
But this ſtrange concluſion 
Shews your brains in confuſion, 
| That therefore our ſhrine is grown poor 3 
When with proſe and rhime 
We're full ev'ry time, 
And <vithout yours to add to our ſtore. 
Your threatning to leave us, 
But little will grieve us, 
Subſcribers ſo numerous come; 
That if one by chance 
Goes off, ſtrait advance 
A dozen at leaſt in his room. | 5 
Gentlemen, your opinion of that wonderous change 
that paſſed on king Nebuchadnezzar, mentioned in the 
urth chapter of Daniel, and how long he may be ſuppoſed 
h continue under it. By the deſcription the prophet gives 
of this flrange metamorphoſis, I can't but incline to think, 
tat he was changed as to his ſhape or form, and that all 
tis motions and actions, during his ſtay among the beaſts 
of the feld, were as to appearance no way differing from 
theirs 2 " 1 „ 
A, Madam, we beg leave to tell you, that we are 
wliged to diſſent from ſo ingenious a queriſt, ſince 
tle transformation of Nebuchadnezzar into the form 
ad figure of a beaſt is inconſiſtent with that very 
ſcription you are pleaſed to mention. For in Dan. 
u. 33. we read, that inſtead of the hoofs and hairs 
af an ox (into the ſhape of which one would think 
it would have been transformed, fince the text ſays, 
lat be eat graſs as oxen) he had hairs like eagle's fea- 
lere, and nails like bird's claws. And therefore we arg. 
Wurec, that in ſome parts of him he bore reſemblancg 
o the fowls of the air, and not to the beaſts of th, 
ad. Had he been entirely changed into any of Me : 
| infe_ 
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inferior creatures, it would probably have hee 
ſudden and entirely miraculous metamorphoſis ; where, 
as the Sacred Hiſtory acquaints us, that the change j 


ntle 
rom t 


ſpecifies was both gradual, and had ſomething in if ke 
of natural production; his body was wet with the dt nd , 
of heaven, till his hairs were grown, &c. the former (ni oh 
tence implies, that the dew of heaven had its ſharej (acl 
that mighty change; and the latter ſhews us, that ti 1 
change was made by advances and degrees. Since the * 


Prophet gives us ſo particular a deſcription of ſomg 
alteration made in Nebuchadnezzar's body were then 
any other alteration made, we cannot think, that he 


les 0 
b WII 


would omit the relation. And this argument receive . 
an additional enforcement, in that, on ſuppoſition o * 


a total change, he acquaints us only with the mollf 


| ſuperficial and inconſiderable parts; which is contra jab] 


to the nature of hiſtory. - 
But beſides the forementioned change fince the + 


text ſays, (as is obſerved above) that he eat graſ; li 
oxen, we may therefore gather, that his ſenſation of 
taſte was like to that of oxen. And ſince at ver. 36 
we hear him ſaying, My reaſon returned unto me, we 
may thence conclude, that with regard to his intel 
lectual Faculties, he was reduced to a level with 
beaſls that periſh. 1 
Q. Achnowledging that all dealings with the devil art 
abominably finful, ] defire to know, whether it be lawfi 
to apply to thoſe who pretend to fortune-telling ? | 
A. As the having recourſe to ſuch pretenders 1 
too epidemical a diſtemper, ſo the ſolution of the 
queſtion may be of public uſe. But we may dra 
a very cogent argument againſt it from your owl 
acknowledgment. For what aſſurance can you have 
that the perſons you apply to, have no dealings wit 
infernal ſpirits ? And if they themſelves imagine, tha 
they have nothing to do with them, yet you kno 
not, but thoſe ſubtle agents may have intercourſe wit 
them, as it were incognito, and influence their pro 
ceedings, tho' unknown to them. To this purpol 
we would preſent you with an authentic {tory. 


erve 
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Þ.ntleman, that us'd to buſy himſelf that way, and 
om the ſchemes he had drawn foretold ſeveral re- 
uirkable events; but peruſing afterwards his ſchemes, 
id finding them notoriouſly falſe, he was ſtrangely 
wprized, that true conſequences ſhould follow from 
llacious premiſes. Whence fearing the concurrence 
an infernal agency, he wiſely bid adieu to that 
upefted art. | EE . 

But let us ſuppoſe nothing in the caſe but the 
les of art; pray, what art or ſcience can acquaint 
with the deſigns of providence, with the inten- 
ons of our all-wiſe diſpoſer ? What reſearches can 


re we to dive into the ſecrets of the Almighty, 
0 invade our ſovereign's prerogative, and boldly in- 
rude upon thoſe things, which the father hath re- 


ſaid, It 7s not for you to know the times and the 
bens, take no thought for the morrow, for the morrow 
ball take thought for the things of it ſelf ; ſufficient for 
le day is the evil thereof. And the ſame divine per- 
on is ſo far from allowing you to pry into futurity, 
hat he commands you to pray only for your 4azly 
read. And ſince God has forbid you the deſire of 
nowing what ſhall be hereafter, you may well con- 


tis ſuch, as you cannot, without prejudice to your 
elf, attain unto, „ nos oh: 


Jamiſtry, Phyſiognomeſtry, &c. with the unwar- 
antable proceedings on St. Agnes's, and other days, 


uſtifiable a practice, Commit your way unto the 
rd, and he ſhall bring it to paſs. 1 
I know a young girl, of about 12 years of age, 


bat 
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make us &zow the mind of the Lord, can qualify us to 
kcome his counſellors? And could human learning 
able us to perform ſuch wonders, what warrant 


erred in his own breaſt ? and you know withal, who 


lude, that it is beſt for you not to know it; that 
uh knowledge, as it is too wonderful for you, ſo alſo 


Under ſo unlawful a pretenſion we may include 


mich are the unchriſtian reliques of heatheniſh ſuper- 
lition, Let therefore this uſeful ſentence reſtrain ſo 


ud in ker upper jaw bas tauo perfect rows of teeth, an l 
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may argue a more than ordinary e of it in that 


 avhole earth, which 1 did jay was impei bie ; but ith 


of 450 to an unite. 


for ſome time rendred incapable of feeling or motion 7 
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but one row in the under. Pray your judement, wal 
Sould be the cauſe of it, I never _ heard | 
any fuch thing beſides this one? 

A. It would have been ſome more ſatisfaction t. 
us to have known whether theſe two rows of teet 
did appear at the ſame time, or only the one ſome 
years after the other : For if the latter, it may be 
eaſily accounted for, for ſuppoſing that this girl did 
not ſhed her teeth in that jaw as it is uſual, and tha 
thoſe that were to come in the room of em did oro 
nevertheleſs. But if the former be the caſe, we mut 
conclude, that the teeth which generally ſucceed tho 
that are ſhed, breaking out at the ſame time with 
them, kept 'em faſter in their ſockets, and ſo pre 


vented their ſheding; which, however, muit be : 
reckon'd among the rare productions of nature, audi 


young woman. | 
I ſome time ſince laid a wager with a jerſnf 
who affirmed, that the fun was far greater than the 


WAS reſold to refer it to en bitration {bing affur 


95 Jour impartiality) 


| and —_— 
N all did alhw, 
Yau ought beſt to know, 
You fo oft ſaid the ſun was your father. 
A. The magnitude of the ſun beyond that of tho 
earth 1s, according to e in the proportic 


and therefore, 
Since Phebus mult know, 
And his ſons ſay *tis ſo, 
Diſpute not the ſun with a wherefore. 
Q. What occaſions that numbneſs and pricking Fi. 
evhich ſometimes happens in the hands or feet (commu, 
call'd their limbs aſleep ) whereby the parts fo affects ai 


4. That numbneſs or pricking pain generally fel * 


lows the compreſſion or conſtriction of the parts 0 
| 2 i | affected, 
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ted, whereby the courſe of the animal ſpirits 
ough the nerves is obſtructed, and conſequently 
e ſenſe of feeling in a great meaſure diminiſhed. 

La man, in point of conſcience, obliged to marry a 
man whoſe affection he hath gain'd, if her father will 
a ove her the fortune he hath promiſed, as tis evident 
L vill not in the caſe of your humble queriſt, who defires 
\ hw, whether the breach of his promiſe doth not dif- 


v other, that without it, it never had been? 

4, If your contract was conditional, undoubtedly 
te Lady's father, breaking his part of the obligation, 
it of courſe diſſolve your own ; but if your cir- 
inſtances will conveniently allow it, it would be an 


ug that, the object of your former courtſhip ; for 
nd in obtaining that we muſt believe you have made 


be was to bring you. . 

Q. There being a ſort of white worms, which are 
fat, and about an inch long, wherewith ſome people are 
nubled; Query, what firſt breeds them, or what is the 
gon of their breeding, and whether they are dange- 
pus, or may be the death of a man, if not prevented? 
A. Theſe worms, as all others, afflicting human 
bodies, ariſe from their ova, being convey'd into the 
ſtomach together with the meats and liquids there re- 
cid; and that they are dangerous, is evident from 


s fevers, colics, epilepſies, convulſions, c. 
am troubled in the winter-ſeaſon with a ary cough, 
ad that phyſicians tell me it is occaftoned by my hair, and 


lireFions ; but, Apollo's ſons, I beg you would vouch- 


buuld receive any benefit, aud if fo, why? 


ible, for abundance of hair may hinder the ventila- 


mours, 


mage me of mine, the one being ſo much the cauſe of 


a of honour and generoſity to marry, notwithſtand- 
e find by your confeſſion you have gain'd her love, 


her proteſtations, than that you valued her for what 


the many pernicious diſeaſes they frequently engender, 


uld have me cut it off. I am unwilling to follow their . 
bfe to give your opinion, if by cutting my hair off 1 
4. What the phyſicians tell you ſeems very plau- 


lon of the brain, and the perſpiration of ſerous hu- 
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mours, which for want of ſuch a diſcharge, may fx 
_ upon the lungs, and be the occation of 50 
cough. 8 

| G. J am by nature ſober and ſedate, 

To no enormous fin my heart inclines : 

My mind ( depraw'd) is much perplex'd of late, 
With thoughts (that if I could) I would decline, 

\ Pleaſures and ſenſual joys 1 do defire, 
Which tho' I know both tranſient are and wain, 

My youthful inclinations do require, 

Nor have 1 power my wit for to reſtrain, 

The lovely charms of the engaging fair, 
With am'rous thoughts daily inflame my breaſt ; 

So that when I to pay my vows repair, 

Or hve, or pleaſure do my mind moleſl, 
With all my might I long have flrove io gain 
A heart ſincere, on heaven to fix my mind; 
. Tg you therefore I come for to obtain 

Dye glorious means that may my thoughts refine ? 

A. Tis pity, wondrous pity, fleeting joys, 
Which in a tranſient moment are no more, 
Should vex your ſerious hours, and empty toys 
Exclude (ah ſtrange l) an unexhauſted ſtore, 

Let meditations on the realms above, 

Oft, very oft, your better times employ ; 

They'll diſengage you from a baſer love, 
Nor ſuffer evorthlej; pleaſures to decoy. 

But ſince the charms of love your thoughts controu 
Let marriage-tie confine your rowing mind; 

When chaſter pleafures ſhall engage your ſoul, 
To joys forbidden you'll be leſs inclin d. 

But, oh ! (forget it not) you muſt implore 
A better guide to favour your deſign ; 

If he aſſiſt you, whom we all adore, 
You may do wenders with an aid divine. 
Qt ſinful for à man to wed, 

When parents diſapprove the deed ? | 
A. Since they're entruſted with the reins, 

A neg' tive vote in them remains 
And ſure they may forbid the bains. "A 
1 5 „„ Bu Q. Doc 
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Doctiſſime Apollo, bf 

Sr Bounny 'i follow, 

dun my ſelf one of your debtors ; 

But, tho" Corn * u, 

El incertior ru xn, 

q amice receives all my liters, 

E. xa, & chaſt; | 

y ubi nunc eſt 

Ws oida 3 Sir Sodes adviſe me. 

Which way to come at her, 

Aut ſooner, aut later, 

ullus ſum, 7 /be ſcorn x) arfpiſe me, 

A. $i to covert unknown, 

aer pic 8 gone, 

recluſa of 1 in Danae's tower : 

'Q r, bono ſis chear, 

Ne ſo languid appear; 

. memento Dieſpiter's ſhower, 

dias xevooy to be, 

Mediator for thee, 

zi nil poteſt Toivvy controul ye; * 

For 'tis Bas , NN 

Will end how the plot lyes, 

9 9 * Ted. BouMn. 
Nronomers ſay, 

Thr ga world rh the moon : 

In what ſays gow" fed, Apollo ? 

Fir if by your 

lo us ſhe ſeems 7: obt, 

ſe dictates ſo /afe can wwe follow; 

dince all their fine lectures 

At beſt are conjectures, 

of what themſebves are not fare, 

Apollo, or none, 

l able alone 

its mighty great doubt for to cure? 

4. Apollo ſurveys 

More illuſtrious orbs, 

nd ſo Ulroganis his ſmall ſiſter, 


Vor. II. 


Ol 


Joc 


7 FOE That 


His ſons will not give a diviſion; 


Could not to my embraces e er perſuade 
But if this ancient tale - you don't believe, 
Jo late examples ſure you'll credit give. 
| Immortal Cowley's ſad complaints will prove, 
Harmonious Waller wwrote ſuch moving verſe, 
Jo cure the raging anguiſh of his mind. 
off fuch as theſe were in their love unbleſi d, 
| Who noble talents each gbrious wit poſſeſi d, 
| That 1 have lav d a charming nymph in vain. 


Where all your pray'rs and wifes will be vain: 
Fortune, not merit, makes a miſtreſs kind, 


Dence are his ſmiles unſure, and changeable as wind. 


Have ferv'd in love's wars, but com d off without ſcan 
And weary of women, who're painted and common, 
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That as oft as this globe 
Her light did diſrobe: 

He ſcarcely can ſay he miſt her. 
But to ſo many lectures, 
Not to add new conjectures, 


For to lay about, 
Amidſt ſo much doubt, 
Perhaps might but caufe a deriſion. | 

Q. Should not I (hapleſs youth ! ) ceaſe to complain, 
That I hade loud a charming nymph in vain ? | 
1s it a wonder that ] ha'n't prevail'd, 
This curſe is on the rhyming tribe entail d, 
Since J, tho wers'd in every ſkilful art, 
Moft apt to ſoften lovely Daphne's heart, 


The coy, diſdainful, and obdurate maid. 


That he was unſucceſful in his love. 


As might the hardiſt hearted virgin pierce ; 
Yet Sachariſſa never was inchn d , 


Then 1, unhappy youth, ſhould not complain, 
A. Rightly you judge, tis folly to complain, 


Cupid, you know, is, as he's painted, blind, 
Q. May't pleaſe you, Apollo, ? adviſe a young felled 


Who wants reſolution, to come t a concluſion 
In a certain affair, deſerves all his care. 
Tm now about thirty, firong, vigorous, and heart 


Wait 
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aud now run the courſe, of for better for worſe, 

And finiſh my roving in that way of loving ; 

But want an eſtate to jointure my mate, 

And long bags of money, to endow my honey; 

For father and mother begot firſt my brother, 

t I have enough to be poverty proof. 

Theſe being premis'd, I'd now be advisd, 

If 1 fhruld importune, a widow of Fortune, 

To have and to hold her very good gold, 

And take with her hand, her hoaſes and land, 

Be ſhe ugly, or old, ill-natur'd, or ſcold, 

With every grace revers'd in her face, 

Or make my advances by way of romances, 

Ta nymph of eighteen, of a beautiful mien? 

Grud-humour'd and witty, obliging and pretty ; 

And take to my arms, à treaſure of (charms, 

Net chaff ring for portion, like à covetous whoreſon, 

But a lovely young fair is ¶ tho not a great heireſs, 

Whilf virtue and honour fit ſmiling upan her) 

A charm vill aſſure ye, and fully ſecure je, 

From all your wild fits, and reſtore you your wits. 

A Since you've made a retreat in your vigour and heat, 
Having from thoſe wars got, where a ſcar is a blot, 
Where Honqur's complying, with nothing but Zing, 
| Keep in a whole ſkin, with a found noſe and ſhin 
Therefore we adviſe ye, be not ſuch a niſy, 

For lucre of money to wed an old Croney, pea 
For if you've ſo much good, to bear with your 

touch mf 

Nor when ſhe /co/ds, mind her, nor to gun- powder 

grind her, . . 

Nay and 4% her when drunk, by miſtake for a punk, 
Yet when cool and ſober, as the /n in October, 

Her phiz and her mein will give you the ſpleen, 

Or ſend you a roving % your old way of loving, 
Gentlemen, % is the Apoſtle's Creed call d bolt T 
J. As the word is deriv'd from the Greek Tu- 

ba, which ſignifies to throw together; ſo it may 
take its denomination from that opinion, that the 

twelve Apoſtles threw in every one his article, to 
| . the 
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Creed was the diſtinguiſhing mark of the orthodox 
Chriſtians, ſo (like the heathen ſymbols) it was care- 


other.diſtinguiſhing marks, cuſtomary with ſoldiers, 
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the compoſition of the whole. And tho' we are no 
of opinion, that the Apoſtles did ſo, yet they why 
were anciently ſo perſuaded might be the author; 
of the term. | 

Some think that the word proceeds from the cu. 
ſtom of the heathens, who upon their admiſſion to 
their ſacred rites were made acquainted with thoſe 
marks of diſtinction, which they call ſymbols, 
whereby they might know one another, and not fear 
the danger of any bold intruſion. And as the Apoſtles 


fully conceaPd from others, and not communicated 

to the very catechumens. — 
Others think it more probably deriv'd from a mi- 

litary term, from the watch-word of centinels, or 


And the word thus deriv'd might very probably be f 
adopted in thoſe early times by a Church tliat was Will ;, 
truly militant. | Is F 
 Q. Having no clear idea, how they,who, defiring io re. , 
ceive the holy ſacrament, put up bills in the church in 5 
their oaun behalf, can be included in the public prayers, s 
. » you will oblige me by the explanation of the matter. A 
A. It muſt be own'd that the cuſtom is not alto- hr 


gether ſo exceeding proper, and ſprang originally (as U 
we may rationally ſuppoſe) from an unthinking zeal : 


for ſome obſerving that ſo many ſorts of people have 0 
the advantage of being particularly remembered in ¶ co 


the devotions of the congregation, might have thence, N je 


(tho? inconſiderately enough) concluded, that all their ab 


deſires might be remembered there. And as we are im 


very prone to imitation, a few precedents might 7 


ſoon advance to a common uſage. 10 

But ſince the cuſtom is become ſo general, we th 
may _—y with the deſires of ſuch petitioners, and Wl be 
include the matter of their petitions in that expreſ- Wl is 


ſion of being afiied or difireſſed in mind. For ſince N vi 
they who intend to become communicants defire the Wl fy! 
| prayers of the congregation, out of a ſenſe of their 

BY | own 
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own unworthineſs; and ſince ſuch a ſenſe of un- 
worthineſs is a diſtreſs, an afiiFion of mind to. the 
humble penitent, we may therefore include the above 


commend to thy fatherly goodneſs, all thoſe who are any 
way afflicted or diſirefſed in mind, body, or eftate. 
Q. A commits a ſecret murder, for which he flies 
from juſtice, and in his exile comes acquainted with B, who 
in frve or fix years acquaintance expreſſes great friend- 
ſip to A, with final and repeated obligations, till with- 
in this month A for a trifle highly diſobliges B, wwho is fo 
enraged to find himſelf ſo affronted, proteſts that his miſ- 
gent anour to B ſhall coſt him his life, fer that he will 
diſcover the reſidence of the ſaid A to the relation of 
the deceas'd, fo that A may be brought to juſtice. 

Mao, Sirs, the fact being true, and the relation alſo 


land, yet in the fight of the Almighty, whether it may 
le proper for men to imagine it ipſo facto murder, ſiuce 


it is not done for the ſake of juſtice, but to ſacrifice A 
gree you think the crimes ? 


A. Since the blood of a murder'd perſon cried un- 
to God for vengeance, and unleſs pacified, de fileth a 


power, the inhuman actor. Were not B previouſly 
oblig d to make a diſcovery of A, his proteſtations 
could no ways engage him to the purſuit of his re- 
able action. When Herod had raſhly ſwore to what 


ſtar d not ſo much his oath as the murder of the in- 


\- Wl i; to repent of the proteſtations he has made with ſo 
0 wicked an intention, to diveſt himſelf of all revenge- 
ne 


'ul thoughts, to put on the Chriſtian towards his of- 


ſpecified communicants in thoſe extenſive words, ave | 


injartial, Whether it is @ crime in B to fulfill his pro- 
tations 3 and altho' it is coherent to the laws of the 


to the reſent ments of the other, of what nature and de- 


land, our duty both to God and our country. lays on 
w an indiſpenſable obligation to detect, if in our 


renge, ſince nothing can oblige us to an unwarrant- 
Involved him in no ſmall perplexity, he ſhould have 
nocent, and have penitently bewail'd his raſhneſs, in 


that he had made perjury to become neceſſary. The 
il WY belt therefore, nay, the only advice we can give to B, 


CER fending 


to fly back again to the place from whence they have 
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fending brother; and yet at the ſame time by a pe. 
ceflary diſcovery, to offer him up a ſacrifice to hi, 
country, to his God. But if he refuſe to make thi 
atonement for the deceas'd, he does in a manner re. 
peat the language of the Fes, His blood be ufon me, 


and upon my children. 
A certain pigeon (calPd a Cartier) was carric 
| from London 10 Edinburgh, and when let loſe, fu 
home again twice ſucceſſively in a very ſhort time. By 
what inſtinct of nature do they do it? 
A. Whether pigeons carried to ſo remote places 
as Edinburgh is from London, will eaſily find their 
way home again, may be queſtioned by ſome, but 
if we may depend upon the relation of ſeveral, 
who have travell'd in the Levant, there is nothing 


more certain than that they will do it at a very conft- 


derable diſtance, fince they tell us, that in thoſe parts 
they are commonlyuſed to carry letters from Alf 
to Alexandretta or Scanderoon, which is about 24 
leagues diſtant from it. To fay that they perform 
this by an inſtin& of nature, is no more than to ſay 
they do it by ſomething we have no perception of, 
It ſeems then much more ſatisfactory, to aſcribe this 
wonderful property of theirs to ſome no leſs admir- 
able contexture of ſome organs of their ſenſes, and 
of ſome parts of their brain, by which they are bet- 
ter diſpoſed to receive certain impreſſions from ex. 
ternal objects, and by them determined to ſuch and 
| fuch motions. Now we can conceive but two ways 
by which we may reaſonably fuppoſe pigeons to te. 
ceive thoſe impreſſions, which may determine them 


been carried away, namely, their organs of ſight, or 
of ſmell. But fince it is plain, that at fo great a 
diſtance as Edinburgh is from London, nothing can ad 
upon their eyes, it remains only that they ſhould re 
ceive this impreſſion by their organs of ſmell ; and 
. what the cauſe of this determinating impreſhon ſhould 
be, we cannot imagine, but by ſuppoſing that there 
may remain in the air, all the way they came, 1 
e efflurn 
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of them, as a dog does that of a hare or a deer. 
Q. Why is the cone of the heart felt: ta beat more on 
tle left fide than on the right? F391 2 
4. By the cone we ſuppoſe you mean the tip or 
acro, of the heart, which is felt on the left ſide, be- 
auſe it bends a little that way, accarding to its 'na- 
tural fituation. | | 5 1 


6 WW war relation, but upon forme diſlike went away without 
ir ang leave: ſince it was found out that the affront 


eb, he perceives a fault on either fide, for twas un- 
24 indh in the gaeſt to go away without informing 
'm ber relation, who had cauſed fo ſudden a reſentment, 
ay ind it is imprudent in the country Lady, to retain the 
of, Wcrvant who affronted her kin/womar. In ſhort, if the 
his rot was great, the city Lady ſhould inſiſt on hav- 
ir. ing her diſcharg'd, as a reſpectful proof of her rela- 
nd ition's friendſhip ; if not, a begging pardm may atone 
et. or her imprudence ; but if the /xv9 were ever hearty 
*. ends, they will not ſuffer this to part them, _ 
nd Q. Having @ red noſe, which poſſibly was occafian' d. 


h drinking too much wine, J defire to know whether 
ling more abſtemiouſly as to drinking for the future, or 


vel”: former colour? 5 | Y 
018 4. Your abſtinency from the immoderate uſe of 
t 1Wvine may perhaps ſomewhat lefſen the ſplendor of 
ad our noſe, or at leaſt prevent the increaſe of it, as 
1 alſo the bulk of your noſe it ſelf: for Bacchus, as 
iN 


well as Venus, claims a reſidence in that part, and his 
Vaſſals are as eminently diſplay'd by the augmentation 


All may adviſe you, keep your hand from your 


efuvia or emarations which did continually flow 
fom their bodies, ſo that they may follow the ſcent, 


Q 4 Lady in town went into the. country to ſes a 


ut WW: given by a ſervant, without the knowledge of her 
al, %%; and the" an apology hath been made far it, yet 

ng not accepted. Is it my duty any more to beg pardons, 
fl. 2k ber friendſbip P 0 


4. Really, Madam, if Apollo muſt decide the buſi- 


by any other eaſy æuay, I may probably reduce my noſe t 
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head, leſt your noſe and pocket prove both hetero- 
clites, and you become, in a literal ſenſe, entitled 
to the following epigram: N | 
Tongilianus habet naſum, ſcio, non nego, ſed jam 
Nil preter naſum Tongilianus habet. 
Tongilian hath a ngſe, tis true, 
And nothing elſe but 2 can ſhew. | 
Q What natural cauſe do you aſſign to that frange 
diſturbance in the ſleep, which occaſions perſons to walk, 
and perform, in many cafes, as if awake ? 
The animal ſpirits running thro? ſuch paſſages 
of the brain, as they find open to their admiſſion, 
and conſequently thro' the ſame paſſages they were 
uſed to paſs, excite ſimilar ſenſations in the foul, 
which diſpoſe us to ſuch actions in our ſleep, as while 
awake we were accuſtom'd to perform. 

Q Thou antient Phoebus (yet flill young and gay) 
Who fhin'd on Eve, when jhe in Eden lay, 
Tell me, if he in that good priſtine ſtate 

Was ſubiject or inferior to her mate? 


A. Since God in Adam firſt his power diſplay'd, 
And ſhe for him, not he for her was made; 
A ſtate ſubordinate muſt thence enſue; 


E'er what it was to /n our mother knew. I 
But ſince the guarded fruit ſhe'd not forbear, 7 
But drew her mate into the common ſnare; 1 
Whom, prithee whom, can now her daughters blame, J 
If fin debas#d the once more equal dame? f 
Q. F in thoſe plains where all is bright and clear I 
Terreſtrial woes invade your pitying ear, 35 if 
Bleſs'd youths in never fading /ght array d, 'f 
With your advice aſſiſt @ wretched maid : 
*Tavas when the Moon advancing to her height, D 
Thro' thick ning clouds caft forth unwilling light, WW 
That underneath the covert of a grove, _. U 
net the charming object of my ove; _ Y 
The dear engaging Damon | LIP Bi 
The rawviſh'd youth with eager fury flew, _ H 


To my fond arms the pleaſures to renew. Wo! 
| | "5-4 
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Ne harmleſs joys which modeſt virgins give, 

And bluſhing maids may guiltleſly receive. 

Thus our delights avere innocent and free, | 

Till he preferring his felicity Y 1 

J mine, alas! purſu'd the unhappy joy, : | 

Which did my peace and innocence deftroy ; | — 7 

auobile my feeble virtue dying ſtrove 

Jo keep the field againſt invading love: 

But he too flrong my yielding ſoul oppreſs'd, 

fd in foft murmurs wandred thro' my breaft, 

Till loſt, and wanguiſh'd by too many charms, 

I junk an eaſy victim in his arms. : 

0þ innocence ! bright guardian of the fair, 

Lively as light, and feveet as upper air; 

Darling of angels, whom thy beauties burn, 

o my defiring ſoul, wwilt thou no more return? 

Ard now the dear deluding charmer flies 

theſe fighted arms, regardleſs of my fighs, 

Ns hnger to retain my love aſpires, qr 

His eyes fine dim with pale decaying fre, 

Neglefted vows are vaniſh'd into air; = 

Ard leave my foft and tender boſom, where 5 

dweet raptures rewelld once, a manſſon of defpair. J 

[ haunt the groves, tormented with his ſcorn, | 

lhe conſcious groves, which my diſponour mourn, 

ith dewy tears, yet vainly do firive, 

lo find that reſt which none but he can give, 

This may, J hope, your godlike pity move, 

[For once you felt the pangs of diſappointed love) 

To tell me how ; for flill, oh till! 7 burn, | 

lo cauſe the lovely wanderer to return. 
4, If (but methinks, no / like that ſhould be) 

Di/dain cou'd wound a nymph, who writes like thee : 

While merit fails a ſtubborn ind to bend, 

We can but pity to your ſuff*rings lend: 


let, ah fond fair one ! we could blame your deed, 7, | | 
But fear to make oli w05unds too freſhly bless 
Had you zo? yielded, or, ob yet delay'd ! | | if 


Lon might have /av/d a fort you have, alas! betray'd. | 7 9 
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So deep your murmurs wound the Delian Cod, 
| That ſince his e's too weak, he will not uſe bis 
NJ | le laſt, your loveh, ſoft, complaining flrain, 
* | Robs of its pow'r, and does with eaſe rellrain ; 
The firſt is uſeleſs, for if man can live, 
Proof gainſt the ings your bright charms my 
ive, 
Why ſhould Apolh ſtrive to turn again, 
What you, with all his wit, have ſtrove to move it 
vain? | | 
Q. Could you but think the torture that did roll 
Thro' all ib avenues of my tender ſoul, | 
Tou'd 57 me, until your late reply, 
| * Baniſh'd my fear, and bid my forrow fly: 
Ty Tho" I can dear Apollo faithleſs prove, 
1 And fright me, tho he entertain d my le : 
Ei. No, no, the God's awarm'd with a generous fire, 
bs Joo great and noble ſlightly to expire ; ; 
Mou will you name the place where we ſhall meet, 
And with an equal flame each other greet? _ 
A. Above yon azure roof, the milky way, 
The palace of our God will ſoon diſplay ; 
Tf your aſpiring flames can mount ſo high, 
To rival the bright inmates of the ſky, 
But if his ſons you only aim to know, 
Such def*rence to your beauteous ſex they ove, 
To you the choice of place and time they yield, 
As the eternal Keepers of the field, | 
Q. Apollo, your advice I muff own 
bs wholeſom and ſound, 
The beſt 1 &er found, | 
To prevent me from throwing the bone 
Yet fill am as poor 5 
A e' er was before; 95 
| And therefore renew my requeſt 3. 
ZZ ( For 1 cannot live | 
V8 ' your counſel and thrive) 
| Typo know am an unwelcome gueſt 
| | We The ſum you ſays trivial, 
Then pray be ſo civil, 


A. tho 


018 


na 
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A thouſand two hundred to lend: 
Thus to invade ye, | 
Will not degrade ye, 
Ard I wwill endeavour to mend 
Without thoſe flri rules, 
Which are dangerous tools, 
J endanger the life of your friend, 
J Since you could with ten pounds, 
Not keep within bounds, 
Might the ſum of twelve hundred be had, 
e fully believe, | 1 
Your ſelf you deceive, 
For it doubtleſs wou'd ran you fark mad. 


Shall we who profeſs 


The giving ſucceſs, 


If you can our precepts endure, 

Exhibit advice, 

Will deftroy in a-trice, 
Or cancel all hopes of a cure. 

Q. By nature deformed 1 am, 
Poe a hump on my back, 
Which does fit like a pack, 

My fellows of me make a game; 
Same me Alderman cal! 
Some me (Lord) ds inſiall; 
Hearing of Apollo's bright fame,” 
1 defire you'd inform 
Me, the next Friday morn, 
From whence theſe high titles came? 

A. To anſwer your heraldry ditty,- 
In Richard the third; | 
You'll find on record, | 

vix Crook-backs, wiſe, valiant or witty, 
Two Lords were prefer d, 
Which 't ſeems they deſerv'd, _ 
On which to this day people twit ye; 
But-Alderman, why? 
We no reaſon deſcry, 5 0 
Therefore pray look for that in the City. 


6% 


fore one ? That he might ſeek a godly ſeed: There. 
fore take heed to your ſpirit, and let none deal 
adulterous //-ae/ites for violating the nuptial bed, the 
gagement, they had made to the wives of their youth, 
At the ſubſequent verſe he tells us, that polygam 


is not agreeable to the firſt inſtitution of marriage 


had yet the reſidue of the ſpirit, of the ſpirit of pouvy, 


many wives for Adam, and yet form'd but one, 4 
be might ſeek a godly ſeed. | For children may be more 


family. 


 ehriftian country, can properly be ſaid to be Chriſtianu 
natus: JF fo, to what end was the ſacrament of Bap 
tiſm inſtituted ? N | 
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Q. You will oblige me with the explanation of the 
14th and 15th werſes of Malachi the ſecond, Yet when. 
fore? Becauſe the Lord hath been witneſs betye, 
thee and the wife of thy youth, againſt whom tho, 
haſt dealt treacherouſly : Yet ſhe 1s thy companion 
and the wife of thy covenant. And did not he male 
one? Yet had he the reſidue of ſpirit : And where 


treacherouſly againſt the wife of his youth, 
A. The Prophet at verſe the 14th reproves the 


marriage-covenant, and breaking thro” the ſolemn en. 


ſince that God who form'd but one wife for Alan, 


(as the Scriptures elſewhere ſtyle it) had the reſidue 
of it; that is, had more than was ſufficient to the 
creation of but one. Or had the excellency of thel 
ſpirit (as the original may alſo ſignify) had ſo exce! 
lent, ſo omnipotent a power, he cou'd have form'd 


orderly, more piouſly brought up, where there ig 
but one wife, ſince many wives breed confuſion in a 
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And the connexion of the latter with the forme 
verſe very plainly infers, that the reproved {/razlitr 
not only had to do with other women beſide the! 
wives, but alſo brought thoſe other women inte 
their very families, and made them as it were co 
partners with their waves. OT 

Q. Whether a child born of chriſtian parents, in a 


A. The Catechiſm of our church decides the que. | 
ſtion. For there we read, that being by nature born! 


2 
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ſin and the child en of wrath, wwe are hereby (namely 
by Baptiſm, which makes us Chriſtians) made the 
children of gre ce. And therefore our church muſt be 
acknowledg'd to determine, that none are born Chri- 
ſtians, unleis to be children of wrath, and to be chil- 
dren of grace be terms ſynonymous. 

Q. Whether a baſtard (if he truly repents of his for- 
mer fins, and fledfaſily reſolwes to lead a new life ) may 
wt have as great hopes ſalvation through the merits of 
Jeſas Chriſt, as him, wwho is lawfully begotten, and per- 


forms the {ame duty ? And if he may, 1 defire to "HT 
in what caſes he may be ſaid to be perſonally worſe than 


another, by his being illegitimate. 
A. In Deut. xxiii. 2. We read, a baſtard ſhall not 


enter into the congregation of the Lord : even to his tenth. 


generation ſhall he not enter into the congregation of the 
lord. Whence ſome have ignorantly concluded, that 
a baſtard is incapable of ſalvation. But as this refers 
not to Heaven, but to the Jewiſh tabernacle, ſo we 


may conſider, that, tho' a baſtard be not intrinſically 


the worſe, he may yet be ſo in the eye of carnal or- 
dinances, inaſmuch as upon a temporal account a pe- 
digree is of no ſmall regard. And God might enact 
this excluſion of a baſtard from the congregation with 
another deſign alſo, namely, to diſcourage the fin of 
fornication. And whatever diſgrace a child might 


have ſuffered from its parents fault in this world, 


God cou'd make it a recompence in another. 

Q. Some time ago, a Gentlewoman being brought to 
bed the midwife declared the child a boy, and accord- 
ingly wwas chriflened by the name of Edward, but on the 
nurſe's undreſſing the child prov'd a girl. 5 

Query 1. The validity of the chriſining, and tho) the 


meaning might be good, on finding out the miſtake the 


parſon be not obliged to chriſten him, maſmuch as it was 
HER, 2% the ſame child be received into the congrega- 
tion, &c. ET 5 


Gery 2. F it be the duly of the church to have 
three ſureties on the abovenamed occaſion, for a boy two 


god. 
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godfathers and one godmother, and for a girl the contrayy, 
i. e. one godfather and two god-mothers : On refuſal of 
the parſon's re-chriſining, a mere miſtake, whether 15. 
par ſon's refuſal ſhall not be conſtrued to his diſadvantages 

A. Names are of ſmall avail, tho! ignorantly mig. 
applied. That very individual child was actually ad- 
mitted into Chriſt's church, tho' under the title of a 
boy. And we hope you don't think, that God ſtands 


upon the punctilio of a title. The child by ſuch x 


miſtake in temporals might indeed miſs of an eſtate : 
But yet even there common equity wou'd relieye her, 


and therefore ſure ſhe has never the worſe title to in. 


herit eternal life. As to your ſecond query, as the of. 
fice of Baptiſm, if rightly adminiſter'd, (and we have 
ſhewed, that a name is no eſſential part of Baptiſm) 
can be but once perform'd, ſo the ordinance of the 
church muſt give way to the ordinance of God. 
Q. Gentlemen. I would defire your opinion, how it 


comes lo. paſi that in the 27th chapter of St. Matthew, 
the 52d and 53d werſes, we have an account that many | 
Bodies of the ſaints, which ſlept, aroſe, &c. as a thing 


happening as the reft of the wonders accompanying our Sa. 


_ wiour's crucifixion, when at the ſame time "tit ſaid in 
expreſs words, that it was after his reſurrection? 


A. It is uſual with hiſtorians in their repreſenta- 
tions of affairs, to overleap intervening occurrences, 
and paſs to others of a remoter diſtance, where the 
analogy of things will recommend the uſage, and ſo 
particularly the analogy between a rent vail, divided 


rocks and open'd graves, that we need not wonder | 
at the practice in our divine hiſtorian. 


Q. I was born of religious. and indulgent parents, and 


educated ſuitably to my" lation. But there are ſuch 
indelible characters of ambition engraven in me, that I be- 
liewe it impoſſible for the greateſt misfortunes to eraſe : Not- 
withſlanding they oppoſe me with an indefatigable zeal. 
A. Conſider the innumerable evils which attend 


ambition and the envy and malice it is ſubject too, 
che labour and fatigues it. endures, to What 8 * 
TI | wh | and. 
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and dangers it makes you liable, of what ſhort dura- 
tion its purchaſe is, that it is a perpetual toil, which 
giyes no other ſatisfaction, than a name in che world, 
when you are #0 more, nor can enjoy any part of the 


pleaſure you fancy therein. Conſider alſo the miſe- 


ries in general attending human beings,our childhood 
js paſt in ridiculous follies; youth in vanities ſour'd 
with remorſe and ſcandal, manhood paſt in care, trou- 
bles and diſappointments; old age inflicted with in- 
irmities, griefs and pains, then ſuddenly we fink to 


rttenneſs and putrefaction, at laſt are embodied with. 


earth, to be trod upon by brute creatures: Laſtly, 


conſider we are dying all the while we are living, 


ſince every moment ſo much of life is fled away, 
ſuddenly it is ended like a fooliſh tale that is told, and 


we for ever blotted out of the book of nature. Weigh 
theſe things aright and your ambition will happily 


ink into its oppoſite humility. | 5 
Q Whether it be any fm for a Gentleman, that has 
tad a pretty confiderable eflate, and has lived ell, but 


has been lately trick'd and cheated out of the ſame, and © 


is now reduced to poverty, to rob and fleal of thoſe per- 
ſons that have uſed him thus? | 


tice without the guilt of ſin. If he is any ways en 
truſted by them (tho” we ſcarcely believe he is) we 


are forbid to retrieve our own by any ſinful method; 
and yet ſuch is a breach of truſt. And tho' we be 


no ways entruſted, yet by ſo private a recovery of 
cur own we ſhall cotanger the reputation of innocent 


perſons, who may be ſuſpected of the theft. Nay, 


and we endanger our own too ſince ever liable to diſ- 
covery : for tho' we our ſelves may be fatisfied of our 
own right, yet others may be of a different perſua- 


fon, We ſhould conſider too, that as we incur the 


penalty of the law, ſo upon diſcovery the conſequence 


will be that of public ignominy. As therefore we 
are obliged to have regard to our reputation, ſoit is 
our duty to abſtain from ſo hazardous a e 


4. We think the Gentleman can't purſue the prac- 
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And yet, were nothing directly to be brought againſt 
it, ſo clandeſtine a procedure wou'd- ſtill ſeem to 
have ſomething in it unworthy the generoſity cf 3 
man, the openneſs of a Chriſtian; and we ſhou'd be 
ready to refrain our ſelves upon a fingle view of that 
apoſtolical command, at/lain from all appearance of evi], 
Q If a known drunkard ſhould in his cups male an 
eloquent oration in praiſe of ſociety, whether of the tw 
{may it be thought ) would have the greateſt efficacy, viz. 
his wit to reccommend it, or his ill example to diſparage 
it? 2 | 
A. Example is doubtleſs of more force than pre- 
cept by reaſon it diſcovers more of the genuine diſ- 
| poſition of a man. And eſpecially in vice, becauſe 
more agreeable to the depravity of human nature. 
Q. Sirs, It unluckily falls out that my nymph and 
1 muſt part, for ſome time; both our affefions to each 
other are fo ſlrong, that no perſonal diſtance can diminiſh | 
a ſpark; but I can't be eaſy out of her fight, tho no- cl 


thing can be more truly ſincere than her love. Pray, U. 
Gentlemen, tell me the cauſe of this diſaſter, and find in 
a cure for the diſtemper d mind of languiſping Strephon, WM 5? 
A. Conſider that no pleaſure or enjoyment can Vt 
ariſe to any height, without previous pain or grief th 
to give it a guſt: The pain of hunger and thirlt ad- | 
vances the pleaſure of ſatiating thoſe appetites, ex- Wl 

treme wearineſs makes refit moſt delightful, Oc. n 
Thus abſence will render your joys at meeting more 0 
tranſporting, and therein make amends for the delay; | t 
which conſideration may alleviate your mind in the l 
interim. | . 


Q What are the cauſes of ſneezing, and how e,. 0 
r 72 . 
A. Sneezing is cauſed by ſnarp humours, or parti- 5 


cles vellicating and twitching the inward parts of the , 
- noſtrils, and is performed by the Diaphragma, con- ' 
ſenting with thoſe parts through the communication : 


of their reſpective nerves : So that by the ſame cauſe ; 
which diſturbs the noſtrils, the Diaphragma, as allo | 
the Diaflole of the lungs being more ſtrongly and de- 
35 5 liberately 


i 
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liberately drawn out, is depreſs'd, that the breaſt be- 
ing the more expanded, the air may be more plenti- 


fully inſpired : 'Thereupon the remiſſion of that ſpaſm | 


of the noſtril-membranes, the Diaphragma ſuddenly 


leaps back, and cauſes that violent expulſion of the 


inſpired air. 
Q. Gentlemen, I have been a very good friend to a 
ertain Gentleman in my proſperity, but loſſes of late have 


reduced me ſo as I was neceſſitated to aſe a ſmall favour 
if bis ſon, to whom I had been a friend, but was de- 


med. | | 
4. A famous ancient lawgiver was ask'd why he 
made not a law againſt ingratitude, he anſwer'd be- 


cauſe it was ſo heinous a crime, that he thought no 


man could be guilty of it. It is condemn'd by all 
people, but the misfortune is, few ſee it in them- 
ſelves. „„ e 

Q. Gentlemen, I would fain know, how you'll recon- 
uhthe 20th verſe of the xv chap. 1 Cor. where Chriſt 
is ſaid to be the finſi fruits of them that ſlept, or as it is 
merpreted, the firſt that roſe from the dead, with the 31, 
12 verſes of the xxiii. chap. Matth. where Chriſt con- 


vinces the Sadducees of a reſurrection, and by conſequence 


that Abraham, c. was ri/en before bim? 

A. Not to enter into the diſpute, whether our Sa- 
nour in the forementioned text intends the proof of 
a ſeparate exiſtence, or of our riſing bodies, the paſ- 
lage is eaſily reconcileable with St. Paul, tho' we grant 
that a bodily reſurrection is intended by him. For as 


the Jewiſh notion of the word God implies a bene- 
factor, ſo our great Creator might well be called the 


God of thoſe to whom he deſign'd ſo great a benefac- 
ton as a future reſurrection. And whereas it is ſaid, 
le is the God of the living, as he is the God of Abra- 
ban, Fc. with regard to his intention of railing 
them from the dead, ſo they may be ſaid to be al- 
ready living with reference to ſuch intention, in that 
whatever God unconditionally deſigns to do, ſhall aſ- 


luely be performed, as tho' it were already done. 


And 
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ſubject to ſtretch till they break. 


corruption. 
to bear undeſerwd reproaches, and wrongs with patience 
' cowardice, and hoks upon them with contempt, which ren- 


my duty in ibis matter: For inflance, I have reproachful 


: y <4 ? Gentlemen, I hope you will anſwer this full, 


can bear the inſults of an injurious neighbour, not 
| becauſe he fears, but becauſe he ſtorms to make repr! 
| fals? as for the pretence, that ſubmiſſion will render 


viour? Could'ſt thou have counſel'd thy great Law: 
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And this is a mode of ſpeech very familiar to the (a. 
ered writers. = 
Q. Gentlemen, I defire to know the reaſon, why the 
firings of any muſical infirument are ſo much more apt 
to break in wet weather, than in dry? 
A. It is occafion'd by the moiſture of the air, ma- 
laxing, and ſoftening the ſtrings, whereby they are 


. { defire to know why there are fo many magpots in 
fe and none in 9 5 Mg 

A. Becauſe, according to Galen, Simp. Med. lib. 5. 
they conſiſt of a more cold and earthly matter than 
walnuts : neither are they ſo well defended from the 
injuries of the air, and conſequently more ſubje& to 


Q. Gentlemen, The Goſpel ſeems to oblige Chriſtian 
and ſubmiſſion: The world apbraids the fufferers with 
ders them uſeleſs. ] defire to know the true meaſures if 


language offered me purpoſely to affront me, or am beaten 
or threatned to be fo, in caſe ] ſubmit not to ſomething l 


ought not; muſt! I bear this ævith patience, fince in ont 
reſpec it's to be reckon'd a tolerable injury, not being di- 
ned to murder or maim my perſim: and yet in aro- 
ther reſpect is very intolerable, being purpoſely to expoſe mt 
to ſcorn and contempt ; which ts leſs tolerable than death 


nee 1 aſſure you it's information, not curiofity mates mt 
Enquire. 9 5 | 

A. As meekneſs and patience are cardinal graces of 
the Goſpel, ſo they juſtly entitle the profeſſor to the 
character, not of a baſe coward, but of a truly hero- 
ie Chriſtian. Who ſo couragious as the man that 


you uſeleſs in the world, art thou wiſer than thy Si 


giver 
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rer to have enacted better more uſeful laws? The 
ery thought, that 7he Lord that bought thee has com- 
nanded thee to be patient, ſhould ſtill thy clamours, 
mravel thy objections, and filence thy complaints. 
And yet, if thou wou'dſt plead for uſefulneſs, the 
yorld wou'd become worſe than an uſeleſs ſtage, 
gere we not fearful of offending him, who ſays, 


cengeance is mine, and I will repay it. But if bad men 


brand you for a coward, they, whoſe good opinion 
jou ſhou'd covet moſt, will recompence the misfor- 
une with their more valuable eſteem. But then you 
nuſt let them know by your exemplary life, by your 
nanner of behaviour, that cowardice does not ſhelter 
der the covert of ſubmiſſion. But fince you ſo par- 
ticularly infiſt on aſefulneſs, why wou'd you be uſe- 
ful in the world, but becaufe it is your duty? But if 
your maſter has made it your duty to be uſeleſs, what 
hire you to do with uſefulneſs? Fou'd you do ill, 


that good may come? God forbid. But neither are 
you to bear all affronts at all adventures; the precept 


reed not be ſtrained to ſo rigorous a pitch. If the in- 
(ipnities put upon you are more than ordinarily griev- 
ow, you may ſeek redreſs from the authority of 
the magiſtrate (ſo defenſe and not revenge be the 


object of your purſuit) and have recourſe to him, 


who bears not the ſeword in vain. And if you thus in- 


nocently proceed, notwithſtanding your application 


o the ſuperior powers, patience will be allowed to 
tave its perfect work. EEE; 


C. Worthy Sirs, I defire to know the ſolution of this 
queſtion, an uſher at a boarding ſchool ſends up the man 
fo call the boarders. to ſchool, and he ſays theſe woras ; 
up boys to ſchool, the uſher calls ; the day is begun; + 


4. If you begin the day at 6 o'clock in the morn- 


ng, and reckon 12 hours to the day, the boys were 
Glld up 54 minutes after fix. Bs 
5 | Q. { con 
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if } is already gone; pray what &chck was it! Yours, 
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Q. Iconfeſ, wiſe Apollo, 
MM, head to be fpallbæu, 
Not capable of ſolid thinting; 
Town 1 live quiet, 
And ſparing in diet, 
And moderate alſo in drinking : 
I have plenty of books, h 
And frequently books 
Into them for edification , 
But when laid by the leiter, 
I am nothing the better, | 
Sure ne er was ſuch a block in the nation. 
T pray, Apollo, the wiſe, 
- This dull fellow adviſe, 
How à memory he may attain ; 
1 5 When he's books doth peruſe, 
= | His labour may nt Igſe, | 
BR Hit adds to his wit but one grain. 
BE A. Since your mem'ry's ſo bad, 
N e And ſo blockiſh your head, 
N Of recovery we cannot aſſure ye, 


| Nay we plainly foreſee, _ 
1 8 That a block you'll till be, 
5 Door can Hellebore's force ever cure ye. 
| . Q: Yemen of might, 
10 N poſe parts ſo bright, 
| mY E sxceed moſt that Ihnow; 
0 . Pray tell me right, 
oy 5 In black and aubite, 
| | Why Women, when they go, 
| | For nature's eaſe, | 
And readily combine, 
Like loving friends, 
For fome ſirange ends, 
In company to join. 
A. They thus agree 
In modeſty | 
That each alternately, 
(Leſt ſome moſt rude 
Shou'd then intrude) 
May be the other's ſpy. 
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With all acnowledgments Ido return 
 erateful thanks for your mature advice; 

% 0! abb can the headfirong will reftrain, 
un ruld, and govern'd by the paſſion love, 
Which like re/ifteſs flames, or raging ſeas, 

h firce can ſtop, or eloquence affwage ? 

u Delia now me with reſpect receives, 

Mt wt as once ſhe did, with ſmiling eyes, 

1 pleaſing converſe ( Oh ! delightful days! 
Which much 1 doubt are now for ever paſt.) 
br beart ( Lfear ſhe's fixt (bane to my hopes I) 
mn a happy youth of great deſert. 5 
lblence I thought would eaſe my anxious breaſt, 
Vierefore I did my longing eyes deprive 

lf the tranſporting object for a time; 

Wt then deſpair, with never ceaſing pangs, 

Did day and night my throbbing heart moleſt, 

hen with the lovely maid I am DESIRE 

moſt to madneſs doth my ſoul inſpire : 

len abſent, melancholy black deſpair, 

fd dire corroding pains augment my care. 

tworthy youths, ye friends to virtuous love, 

ur ſpeedy aid 1 beg my growing woes to move. 

4, If all th' ingredients of a faithful love ; 

eſt forth in ſoft, perſuaſive eloquence, 

in no impreſſion on fair Delia make, | 

Ind to your tears and deaf to all your ſighs : 

ther the Zenderneſs adorns her ſex, 

ranger is to her relentleſs heart, 

| he wants judgment to diſcern the worth 

uch gen'rous paſſion you diſplay; 

ther of which detract ſo from her charms, 

teir value will in time fink in your eyes, 

id love grow ſick, which quickly after dies. 

C have Itryd fair Sylvia's heart to gain, 

Ut ad T figh, and languiſo, and complain, 5 


„ 


t have I beg d, ſhe'd love me, but in vain. 
de try d in vain alas] her heart to move, * 
ghd, obey'd, and oft in vain I ftrove 7 
bai a ſhare of (ibo not all) her love. * 
My 
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My fighs ſhe's often heard; and my complaint, 
In tears ſhes often ſeen my grief to vent, 

But ſcarce would underfland what 'twvas they nean. 
Town foe's ſometimes bleſs d me with a ſmile, 
And with ſome freedom does my grief beguile ; 
But tho" fuveet fruits of lobt 1 ſometimes taſte, 
She, that ſame moment, bitters all the reſt, 
By threat ning me each time, that that Hall be tis 


laſt. 


And fo theſe threats repeating o er and ver, ( 
She makes my comforts leſs, my forrows more. n 
Then, Phcebus, teach nie hole act my part, J 
Either to conquer hers, or to relieve my heart | 
4. Whilſt {he but threats and not in ad perform 
Ne'er fear, her frowns are but £&#itious forms ; 
She finds you barren, therefore to excite 1 
New matter, threats to make the gudgeon bite. 0 
Her words, howe'er ſevere, import not, while 
They all are contradicted by a ſmile. 0 
QQ. Five years at leaſt I'm by a fool pur ſu d, A 
Tet can't imagine what the blackhead wau'd ; oH 
Church, —_—_ or muſic, ſtill in ew'ry place, A 
The booby comes, and ſpeaus his fooliſs face, 
A maid, a wife, a widow, ſtill I fee 110 
The old fool ogles and doth gaze at me; 
Yet not one word on me did ever ſpend, _ 
But moving rhimes without a name doth ſend ; 2 
And with ſuch characters, as I may know = - 
. From whom the paſſion, and the lines do flow; n 
„ Tit his deſign therein no farther moves 
f h Than how my charms to fhew, and how he loves. the 
0 Ez Oh ! wiſe Apollo, tell what mull this be; the 
| "0 In him ſuch paſſion, and ſuch charm in me? rl 
_ 2B When as I hear he lives a happy life, An 
| | | Bleſt with a loving and a beauteous wife? 


„ A. "Tis charms, alas! Tis mighty charms in) 
i That makes this paſſion from your lover due. 

| His labours tell the conqueſt of your eyes, 
Whilſt thus a victim at your feet he lyes; 
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(rif from thought alone your beauties grow, 
| is his wretched fate to fancy ſo. TP 
and can you thus your barb'rous triumphs boaſt 
Oer one, that freedom and his ſenſe hath loſt ? 
Gek rather means that may pacific prove, 
and grant him pity, fince you cannot love. 
Q. Fancy, that buſy faculty we find - 
Making its midnight revels in the mind, 
Aion the mem ry, and whateer's the theme, 
(infuſed, or diſtinct, thoſe things abe dream; 
Lu tell, learn'd bards, what tis you do opine, 
hat powerful impulſe, nat'ral or divine, 
h dreams impreſſes notions, not a fad 
(f things, a ſhort revolving month proves true. 
J. From nat'ral cauſes, we preſume, ariſe 


Diurnal projects oft the fancy move, 

And oft by agitation there improve; 

n different tempers, different thoughts attend, 

ind in a caſual truth or falſhood end: 

The providential hand in dreams is rare, 

And glorious cauſes does alone declare. : 

QL In the xx chap. of Ezekiel and 25th verſe we 


rd, and judgments whereby they ſhould not live. Pray, 
* how do you reconcile this with the gaodneſs of 
MP To OO RI | 

4. Some will have it, that the words ſhould be 
tanſlated with an interrogatory ; but this is no ways 
zreeable to the tenor of the context. The Prophet 
ttderefore acquaints the Jews, that God had given 
them ordinances that had no intrinſic value, no mo- 


And this he means of the ceremonial law; a law ac- 
tommodated to the carnal Jews, to the hardneſs of 
$ in) 
wto Chrift, 


From this 2 the Jews might wean themſelves 
tom their fondneſs to the. Moſaic WN and 
| | len 


Thoſe midnight revels, which at morn ſurpriſe: RG 


nd that God gave the Ißraelites flatutes that were not 


rl excellency, whereby to recommend themſelves. 


their hearts, A law ſo much inferior to the Goſpel, 
lat it was no other than a /chookna/ter to bring them 
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learn that God never deſign'd ſtatutes that were ,, 
good, to endure for ever; but intended to ſuperſeg, 
them with better ſtatutes, with ſtatutes which Go7 
ſaw that they were good, with judgments, wherehy 
we ſhall ſurely live ? | 1 | 
Q. About a year and half ago 1 was mightily el 
moured with the charms of a beauteous virgin, and ly; 
her as ] love my own ſoul, and 1 believe ſhe requited n 
with mutual love. But, alas] it was my ill fate thy 
the perſuaſions of one of her relations to defijl wiſtting le- 
and by the inſinuations of a malicious uncle to ſlight hey 
now, Apollo, I am ſati-fied ſb is not guilty f auf 
auas laid to her charge, I would undergo the ſevere 


puniſhment to enjoy the happineſs of her acquaintance 


but ſhe flights me and will not look on me. 7: 
| How ſhall 1 gain the fair Eugenia's Ive, WW 
Or that aver fron | from her heart remove? K 


A. Your caſe is ſomething deſperate, ſince ſhe 
may juſtly call in queſtion the reality of your paſſion 
or the prudence of your conduct, that you could b 
any means be wrought into prejudice againſt her 
all we can adviſe to, 1s penitence and induſtrious re 
paration. And then, es | 
Since penitence will angry Gods appeaſe, * 
| Her ſtrong averſion (if like them) will ceaſe, et 
Gentlemen, within a mile or leſs of Briſtol ci 
there is a navigable river that runs for about twa 0 0 
three miles between two prodigious high rocks of hard | 4 
„one (juppoſed by ſome to be as high as the monument, 
on Fiſh-ftreet hill) t as tho it was cut out by art. n. 
Query, your opinion, whether that river was the pro, 
duct᷑ of nature or of art? 3: ö 
A. Doubtleſs, it was principally the work of na... 
ture, tho' art might perfect what nature began. 
Q am arrived at 21 years, and begin to confidenl,), 
of changing my condition. I have (for fome time). 
found out a young Gentlewoman about 18, of conſiderabil,,, 


. fortune, whom I am in love withal, and I having 4 fo 


modeſt countenance, cannot ſpeak my mind ſo well as ti 
expreſs it by letter unta her. 2 


— 


4. If you are a maſter of the art of perſuaſion, 
qur letters may be of fome conſequence ; but you 
mot hope much ſatisfaction from them, ſince you 
nul not expect an anſwer from a well-bred Lady: 
However, they may miniſter occaſion whereon to 
hrak into diſcourſe, for which never prepare your 


t a different ſubject happens to what you were pre- 
par'd, and ſo your ſet ſpeeches prove abortive. 


tl Goſpel? And in what century? And who was Em- 
eur at Rome in thoſe times ? | 
A. Simeon Metaphraſies, (an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, 


nan Emperor Claudius, and the 53d of our Lord, 
Peter travel'd into Britain. But as Metaphraſtes is 
n author of no great authority, ſo the learned give 
10 heed to the relation. 225 
Q. Whether tæus æuomen can ſo aſtectionately love one 
ther, as @ man and woman may ? 5 
A. Doubtleſs they may contract as ſtrong a frienè- 
(ſhip, (at leaſt as paſſionate an one) as man and man; 
and to the ſhame of moſt we find that conjugal af- 


© Wiktions are ſeldom ſo durable as thoſe of friendſhip? 
Li Q. The man I am now married to was formerly my 
„%- byſband ; foe was with child by him, but did net 
bar; io be delivered. Duickly after her death we coutracted 
nene bey familiarity, and were foon after married pr.- 


vately, but with a reſclution never to baun our marriage 


PR: g as ave could conceal it. But God is juſt, and will 


with child, and notwithſtanding my haſband"s ſending me 
qute from Wales up hither and my ow: ſwearing Here, 
tat I vas the wife of arother man, yet the whale matter 
was ſoon known ; and fo finding all was out, J return'd 


ll after ſeveral other misfortunes followed. I impor- 


lunately beg your opinion in this my extraordinary caſe, in 
order to the quieting of my conſcience, ae ther as long 6s 


” 0 © — 
De + = at, LES NET 
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{f, but catch at the firſt matter that offers it ſelf, 


Did St. Peter ever come into England to preach. 


who Hvy'd in the 1oth century) relates, that after the 
Jews vere baniſh'd Rome, in the 13th year of the. 


ring fnners to ſhame and diſgrace 3 for T preſently prov'd 


lane <vith my child, which died in leſi than a year. Pre- 


Vor. II. Dd Wy 


— 
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a damnable fin, and therefore whether it will not bea 
 wiſeable for me to leave him? whether 1 am any m 


band, and fo ſmiles and fmirks upon him, that I ca 
hardly forbear thraſhing her? | 


the freedom ſhe takes is an argument of her confi 
_ uſage you provoke her in revenge to cuckold yo 


you may thank yourſelf for it. 


one, as the rigid Calviniſts hold, be not contrary to th 


lative term in that abſolute ſenſe ; for prophecies, wt 
not that the word foreknowledpe, when applied to God 

is no other than an accommodation to our capacity 
f;or all Things that ſhall ever be, are actually preſent te 


knowledge, if we would ſpeak properly, we mult cal 
* ut 


T live, and cohabit with this man, 1 fhall not continy, 


than a whore, and my children (if I have any) baſiard 
A. As the only remedy for fin committed is x 
pentance, ſo the principal ingredient of repentane 
is a renunciation of the fin. But we find that you ad( 
ed one fin to another, added perjury to inceſt, an 
therefore your repentance muſt be more ſevere tha 
ordinary. „ 
Q Pray inform me, if 1 be a cuckold or no? I had 
a briſe young wife, and when an handſom fellew cin 
to our houſe, ſhe then frowns upon me, her lawful hu 


A. Fie! fie! a cuckold l by no means, all you pro 
duce are arguments of the contrary ; were ſhe { 
clin'd, ſhe would ſhew a reſtraint before you, b 
dence in your opinion of her honeſty ; but if by il 

. How are prophecies compatible with the free Wi 
of man ? and whether predeſtination, ſuch an abſilu 


Juftice and mercy of our Maler? And whether predii 


nation, however underſiood, be not incompatible to 1 
Free will of man? ER, 


A. Three diftint queſtions are here propos 
which muſt be conſider'd ſeverally. x. 
1. Prophecies that refer to human actions d 
therefore ſeem contrary to the freedom of man's will 
becauſe thro? a miſtaken notion we underſtand a re 


ſay, are the reſult of foreknowledge, and we conſideſſi 


infinite perfections, and therefore what we call fore 
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it oꝛuledge. And then it naturally follows, that God's 
knowledge of the preſent actions of men (for ſo, as 
we have obſerv'd, are their future actions, with re- 
ſect to him) no otherwiſe determines thoſe actionz, 
than one man's being 71 to another man's actions 
deſtroys his liberty. If it be enquir'd how God be- 
holds future actions in a preſent view, we anſwer 
that for aught we know, none but he who thus be- 
holds them can conceive the manner of it : And 
therefore the difficulty (how great ſoever) can breed 
zo ſcruple in our minds, unleſs we outſtrip our ambi- 
tous parents, and not only deſire 7s be, but fancy that 
we are as gods. IE 

2. Predeſtination, in the rigid acceptation of the 
word, is contrary not only to the juſtice and mercy . 
of God, but alſo to his veracity ; for he has ſaid it, 
(and is he a man that he ſhould lie ?] that he is not quill- 
ing that any periſh, but that all ſhould come to re- 
pentance, | 1 | — | | 
3. Predeſtination, as founded on foreknowledge 
(for we may uſe the term, ſince we have ſhew'd 
the uſe of it) can no otherwiſe deſtroy free-will, 
than as fore-knowledge does. But that fore-know- 
edge is no ways incompatible to human liberty, we 
have prov'd above. | . go 

Q. Since reaſon, underſtanding, &c. are the attri- 
butes of the ſoul, why hade not infants reaſon ? &C. 

A. Infants may plainly be obſerv'd to be endow'd. 
with reaſon, tho' they exert but a more minute de- 
gree of it. But were they to ſeem when firſt born 
altogether deſtitute of reaſon, yet this would no ways 
prove that reaſon is not eſſential to the ſoul, fince 
the eſſential faculties of the ſoul might be hindred in 
their operations by its union with the body, till by 
degrees they ſhould exert their force and energy. 

Q. What was the figure of the ſerpent before the 
curſe pronoun d upon it? and how do you clear the juſtice 
of God in puniſhing the ſerpent for the Devil's fond * 

A. In 1faiah xiv. 29. we read of a flying hery ſer- 
pent, a ſerpent of ſo flaming an appearance as to re- 

942 ſemble 


but as for the intention of the curſe, it was level'd a- 
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N zadin 


reſemble even fire in the brightnefs of its form. 1g cauſe 0 
| ſuch kind of ſerpents in Numbers are termed h. “. 
_ þhims ; a word denoting alſo the ſuperior Angel,, enk 

whence we gather the angelical, as it were, rejplen. bf ſer 

dency of ſuch fiery ſerpents: and therefore it is no in. dent! 

probable ſuppoſition of a prelate of our Church, that 7 
the ſerpent that deluded EN, was one of theſe flying Q 

{eraphims, unleſs it be contrary to that particular pj. but 7 

ſage: Now the ſerpent was more ſubtle than any beajl i A. 

the field; which may ſeem to imply that it was then al 
not a creeping thing, not a flying ſerpent, but a beat er 
of the field. "They therefore, to whom the objection Q 

ſhall ſeem weighty, muſt be contented with St. Bals fir a 

account, the ſerpent 2was not, as it is now, a creature 1 

crawling and winding upon the ground in a frightful But 

manner, but ſublime, and walking upright upon its fiat Ca. 

As for the juſtice of God in the ſerpent's curſe, 0 

if God had not only debas'd its form, but taken 2. Ie 


way its very being, he had but taken what he had 
himſelf beſtow'd. Who then can implead him of in- 
juſtice, ſince he he did no more than reſume his own ? 


gainſt the enormity of ſin, that Adam might ſee how 
odious it was to God, inaſmuch as it prevail'd upon 
him to debaſe an unconſenting inſtrument of {uch 
foul deformity. And indeed ſo mean, ſo degrading a 
thing is ſin by nature, that of aſpiring creatures i 
makes us grovelings, and entails upon us the very 
ſerpent's curſe, on thy belly Halt thou go, and d 
Halt thou eat all the days of thy life. 7 
Q. Whyare ſo many eager to know ſome things, which 
they are afſur'd will only ſerve to wvex them, außen known? 3 
A. We have ſuch an innate deſire of knowing the . 


things that are hid from us, whether they be good, bri 

or whether they be evil, as vindicates the Scripture- a 
| hiſtory, and preſents us with a feeling argument, that , 
we derive our pedigree from ſuch progenitors, as out 1 
of curigſity taſted the forbidden fruit. | 4 


Q. 4 young Gentleman, whoſe eyes are very wattr), 
get ſees wwell in wariety of things, but not in conjiant 
reading 
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rrading or writing, begs of you to tell him what is the 
cauſe of the aid waters ? | | 
J. The cauſe hereof we conceive to be a great 
Peakneſs of the eyes procceding from the abundance 
of ſerous humours lodged in the brain, and which are 
plentifully imbibed, and diſcharged by the glands 
thereof. gs Ts So | 
Q Why db moft men, when they ſee a Lady, turn ard 
Wa jan? oo | 

A. Ii they like her ſhape, it is to ſee if her face 
anſwers it, if they like it not, to ſes if it will make 
amends for it. EE 
Q. Long have I lov'd, ling have I fioh'd in vain, 
Fir all my tender vows, receiv d diſdain : | 
| hve 
But all the feftneſs language des expreſs, 
Can't ſpeak the love which does ihe youth oppreſs, 
Prey falls ort, attempting to rehearſe 1 
Ihe Hver's flames, above the pow'r of verſe; 
L nature kind, when flit fhe rais'd her head, 
ind having feveets and odours round her fpread. 


With conftant faith whole years I try'd to jooth © 


—— C 


— — 


be lovely maid, ber tender paſſiuns move, 

by ſoft endearments, charm her foul to love: 
But ah! alas! the barren foil with pain 
dh) I Hrove to cultivate in vain ; = 

No kind return the flinty nymph has made, 

But all my earneſt ſuit with ſcorn repaid. 

lbus wearied and fatigu'd, 1 fain would find 
done peace and comfort for my reſtleſs mind; 
ain would quit this vain and fruitleſs ſcene, 
Id ny fond beart to real worth refion : 
No more would let theſe empty toys controul, 


? 

e auld to heaven devote my e foul 
, Bright auiſdom's rules I ever would obey, 

e. 4% from her ſacred precepts never ſtray; 


0b! teach me then to curb my wild defires, 

And quench the heat of paſſion's lawleſs fires ; 
Tell me the bliſs that from right reaſon floxws, 
dd all the charm of piety diſcloſe, : 


Dd 3 That 


. a E 
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That fo o' ercome by wirtue's brighter charms, 
May yield my ſelf to her all conquering arms ; 
My foul and body to her ways reſign, 5 
And all my deeds conform to laws divine. 


A. Weigh the inſipid pleaſures riſe from en, Q 
And all the tranſient joys which flow from hence; MC. 
How Hort, how flat, how empty all appear, 2 
How much beneath rue reaſon's glorious ſphere ; . 

And then revolve on that zmmen/e delight ; Can 
Thoſe floods of bliſ the right informed foul invite; 7 7 
Their weight their fullneſs, and eternity, I 
In manſions of the 5%, above the , 07 o 
Your appetites to ?rifles here below wp 074 
Will vaniſb ftrait; taught from above to know; Tr. 
How far from ſatisfaction, their whole courſe A 
Begun in conſcious guilt, and ending in remorſe. [Han 


Q. Apollo's a bhckbead, and all the town know it, 
He's an infipid coxcemb and fool of a poet: 
His anfeaver's ſo flat, and fo wretchedly dull, 
| Seem the genuine fruits of a novice's ſcull. 
So harſh and ſo mean are the lines that you ſmatter, 
They're void of good ſenſe, as they're wide of the matter, 
You claim the bright Phœbus for father, and fit 
As if by legacy he had bequeath'd you his wit : 
But that with the wiſe for a paradox paſſes, 
For whateer was your Sire, his ſons are but aſſes. 
You ſeull in his beams, as achak for defence, 
Subſcribe with his name, but hade none of his ſenſe, 
And like ZEſop's afs with the lion's fierce ſkin, 
But the voice ſoon betray'd what the beaft waz within 
Then tell us why thus you keep bubbling the town, 
Of their money for wit, that could never be ſhown? 
A. Sure ſuch an-incorrigible fot was ne'er know, 
To diſturb with his nonſenſe the Iiſening town; 
You condemn all our anſwers, our verſe and d:fign 
Yet like a fold pedant produce not one line; 
Your rhet'ric Mac flecno does plainly diſcover, 
Whoe'er was your Father, ſome fhwife's your mothir 
Who ſtill in ſuch language their arguments ply, 
Without condeſcending to tell people 2% 
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f you have not read all we've writ, then the reſt, 
For aught Nizey knows) may contain all the beſt ; 
But if you've read all, and are bubbl'd by an 4, 
pay under what name mult the Bu oaph pals ? 4 

Q. Tell us, ye ſages, if your art, = 0 
(an ſuch myſterious truths impart; 4 
lw tis that animal the ſpider, 

j diffant trees, two yards or wider, 

Can with ſuch eaſe à paſſage get, 

ſ fix the fabric of her net; 

Without the helps of wings or ladder, 

(r of ought elſe whereby to adhere ; 

/ by <vhat other art ſhe does it, | | } 

hu am order d to propoſe it? | 1 
A. From tree to tree thoſe artiſts move, 5 g 

aging at threads there fix d above, 

Whereby the air and motion too, | 
May agitate them to and fro, | — 
And thence their ſwing become ſo wide, 

To touch the tree on t'other ſide. 
Q With bawling Im weary, 
And ſending of queries, 
Mais je n'ay point regeu une reponſe, Sir, 
Depois que je envoye, | 
Un mois eſt paſlee, ” 1 [| 
Por witch you deſerve to be trounc'd, Sir: | A 
dince with elegant proſe = 4 
Your Godſhip I pod, 
With bombaft me'll endeavour to fit ye, 
| Pray anſwer bientot, | 
Car il vous reſemble fort, 
4; not being wonderful witty, 
A man there was here, 
Since eſt paſſee une year, \ 
Born without hand, 5 
Vet a pen could command, 8 | \ 
Entre autre merveileuſes choſes, 3 
If it's properly eæpreſt, | 
Eſt a cette hence my requeſt, 
Dat a man writ a hand with his toes? 


Dd 4 | A. If 


Yo 
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A. If with ſenſe it does ſtand, 
That writing's a hand, 
Donc il y a'poirt® de double 
| Ce'ft maime choſe, _ 
__ _ 'Tho' writ with the toes, 
Si non vous find a better word out. 
But why do you charge 
Us with bombaſt at large, | 
Quand tamaſſes ſuch abundance of jargon ; 
If matters ſo ſlight _ 
Our fancies delight, 
La fele je moque du fourgon. 


Luſus Cupidines, ſive paroxyſmi febriles amatorii, 
| Thomæ Randolphi Angli. | 
AR wretched amoriſt; unhappy ſwain ! 
Whoſe intermitting paſſion's nurſt in vain, 
The coy Corinna ſcorns thy humble ſuit, 
And thou, when fond Corinna ſues, art mute, 
Love governs both, and what can happier prove? 


Vet ' tis not mutual, but alternate love. 


When Cos hdon is chill, Corinna's fir'd, 


And when his flames ariſe, her heat's expir'd. 


Why thus ſhould Lovers act enormous laws? 
Why ſummers winters, winters ſummers cauſe ? 
Why ice ſuch fires ? why fires ſuch ice prepare! 
Raſh god of love, theſe barb'rous ſports forbear: 
Forbear, or let the ſhepherd's flames remain, 
Gr let the nymph her frigid fits retain ; 

Or kindle, or extinguiſh both, that ſo 


Their ſympathizing breaſts may ever freeze or glow. 


Q. Head do jeu reconcile that paſſage in St. James ii. 
24. By works a man is juſtified, and not by faith 
only, wwith thoſe ſeveral paſſages in St. Paul, avhich mag- 


nify faith in a ſeeming excluſion of works 3 and particu | 
| larly with Rom. iii. 2. tHerefore aue confider, that a man 
i, juſtified by faith and not by the works of the law? 


A When we read the Scriptures, we ſhould dilt- 
gently attend to the different acceptations of the ſame 
words, and carefully obſerve, whether the expreſſions 


of 
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of ſeemingly repugnant paſſages are not variouſly ap- 
plied by the ſacred writers. And this neceſſary me- 
thod diſcreetly follow'd will fairly reconcile St. Paul 
and St. Fames, and make them greet as brethren. 

It is well obſerv'd, that juſtifcation has a double ſig- 
nification in the new Teſtament, that it ſometimes 
ſignifies no more than our . mal juſtification, 
which may be cancel'd afterwards thro our own de- 
fault, and ſometimes our final juſtification at Chriſt's 


| tribunal, which ſhall never be repeal'd ; and as St. Paul 


frequently takes the word in the former ſenſe, ſo 
St. James uſes it in the latter. And well might St. 
Paul fay, that faith juſtifies, fince the Apoſtles requir'd 
ro more of the perſons they admitted to baptiſm 
(which is the mears of our Juſtification or remiſſion) 
than an aſſent of the mind to the Goſpel-traths. And 
this is evident from hence, in that they baptized their 
proſelytes, or which is all one, put them into a ſtate | 
of ſalvation, immediate to their converſion, before ' 
they had the opportunity of exerciſing good works. 
But if afterwards they proceeded not in the ways of 
holineſs, they diſannul'd their b:ptiſm, and conſe- 
quently their juſtification too. And therefore without 
contradiction to St. Paul may St. James ſay, that ly 
wrks @ man is juſtiſied, finally juſtified, finally ſav'd. 
Faith alſo has a double acceptance in the Scriptures ; 
ia ſome places it ſignifies a dead, fruitleſs faith, _ 
faith of devils (for they believe and tremble) fo in 
hers it imports an active lively faith, a faith pro- 
ductive of good works. And that St. Paul uſes 
the word in the latter ſenſe, we may collect from 
tence, that ſomewhere inſtead of faith he uſes this 
hynony mous expreſſion, the obedience of faith. 
Again, St. Paul ſometimes uſes the word works. in 
adifferent acceptation from St. Jamess. The one 
means the works of the ceremonial, the other thoſe 

af the moral law. The one intends the works of 
tte levitical, the other thoſe of the chriſtian inſtitu- 

hon. The one deſigns the tithing of mint, anniſecd 

| 5 and 


5 
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and cummin, and ſuch like ; the other the weighti 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and the like. | 
Q. What is the FTA mention'd Gen. ii. 12, ay 
the - N mention'd Geneſis xxx. 14. 
A. As to the former we think Bochart's opinio 
preferable to others, who fancies that it ſignifies peari il = 
and the probability of this will appear upon a compa 
riſon of Exod. xvi. 14. with Numb. xi. 7. cc 
As to the latter, Fobus Ludolhhus will not allow thai * 
it ſignifies mandrakes ; for (ſays he) neither are the p 
flowers of a mandrake grateful to the ſmell, nor it 
fruit agreeable to the taſte. He therefore conclude tþ 
it to be the Syrian Maux, a delicious ſort of fruit, i 
ſhape not unlike a cucumber. | th 
Q. My brother hath married tao wives, who ar be 
both living, one in the country, and the other in teu 
with the latter he now reſides, and no one know: thal 
Be hath two wives, but himſelf and I, whom he laiefi 
told: I am very much troubled at the dangerous fate 
his foul and body, and beg your advice haw 10 di 
charge my conſcience in the caſe? 
A. The firſt ſtep we would adviſe you to take | 
to uſe the moſt perſuaſive arguments to win him of 
from ſo dangerous a fin. From ineffectual perſua 
ſion you ſhould advance to threatning, and bid hin 
leave his pretended wife, on peril of your diſcover 
From a fruitleſs threatning you. ſhould go on toth 
execution of your threats, and firſt more cautioufl 
and if that be inſufficient, then more openly procee 
by our bleſſed Lord's advice, which as you will fn 
in Mat. xviii. 16 17 fo you will do well to follow. 
Q Whether the ſun goes round the earth, and t 
earth fland flill ; or whether they beth move, and in 
they move ? | | 
A. We agree with the beſt modern aſtronomer 
that the ſun is an immoveable center, round whic 
tho planets (of which the earth is one) move by di} 
ferent revolutions ; but the figure which the earth at 
nually deſcribes, is not circular, but elliptical ; whic 
is the reaſon why ſhe does not continue equine 
| frog 
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fom the ſun; but as once a year ſhe travels round 
the ſun, ſo in the compaſs of 24 hours ſhe moves 
round her own axis, whence ariſe the alternate ſuc- 
ceſſions of night and day. £ 37 

Q. Why do aue fee our breath in the winter, and 
wt in the ſummer ? 

A. Becauſe in winter your breath is rendred more 
condenſe by the frigidity of the ambient air, and in 
| warmer ſeaſons it is rarified, and thence becomes im- 
perceptible. _ | 

Q. Why do we ſleep better on the right fide, than on 
the left ? 8 . ET 
. ſleeping better on the right ſide, than on 
the left, is no general rule, ſince ſome ſleep as well, or 
better on the left than on the right, it being chiefly 
owing to cuſtom: but if you aſk why 'tis more 
wholeſom to ſleep on the right fide, it may be an- 
ſwer'd, that ſuch a poſture is molt convenient for the 
paſſage of the chyle thro' the pylorus, or nether ori- 
ice of the ſtomach into the guts and chyliferous veſ- 
ſels, and conſequently moſt proper for digeſtion. 

bat ſpould be the reaſon that men have ſuch 
iferent apprehenſtons of time paſt, and time to come, 1 
mean as to its duration; for I appeal to you, Gentlemen, 
lat back upon ten or a dozen years of your paſt life, and 
antedate the like term in the future, and ſee if that 
un ſeem of a much longer duration than that which 
i paßt. Now, pray, inform me what it is that puts 
ſub a fallacy upon our conceptions? —£w © | 

4. Becauſe we view the one under the bare notion 
of ideal exiſtence (for that which is already paſt is 
tow no more) whereas to the ideal exiſtence of the 
other we adjoin the reality of a future exiſtence. And 
ve need not wonder that real things ſhould make a 
deeper impreſſion than fictitious ones. 

But to account for it another way, and preſent you 
wth an atrum horum, we meaſure the time paſt by 
the actions we remember. But ſince ſo many of for- 
mer occurrences are utterly eraſed from our memc- 
lies, this cannot but wonderfully ſhorten the ſo mea- 

| DOS --: | __ for's 
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ſur'd time. But fince we cannot meaſure future time 
by actions or ideas, that have yet no being, we are 


oblig'd to have recourſe to another method, and make 
a computation by the multiplication of the time but 


very lately paſt, when the recollection of all that oc. 
curr'd cannot but repreſent it under a tedious ap- 


pearance. | 


Q. There is a young Lady in this town with whom I am | 
o much enamour d, that I lade her above all things in 
toe world, and 1 am of opinion, that fhe loves me altoge- | 
ther as well; but her fortune exceeding mine, I cant } 
tell haw to make my application to her, nor tell aubat n 
do to let her know my mind; nor can ſhe thro" baſhfulu; | 
tell how lo open hers to me; fo that your ſpeedy afſiji- | 


ance is deſired, to tell me by what means 1 may intre- | 


duce my ſelf into her company and acquaintance, 


A. Since you can frame to your ſelf ſuch an af- } 
furance of the Lady's paſſion for you, without the | 
leaft acquaintance with her, we adviſe you by all 
means, not to endeavour to make yourſelf better | 
known to her, left the conviction of your error (the 
probable reſult of ſuch an airy foundation) diſturb | 
the phaſing amuſement you now enjoy. | | 
Q. Whether there ever was or is ſuch a creature a. 
an Hermaphrodite, and how far both ſexes. prevail? | 

A. That there be Hermaphrodites, is certain, a cer- | 
tain Gentleman of our Society having, ſeen ſeveral of | 

divers ſpecies ; but it is obſerv'd they are not equally | 
pPrevalent in both ſexes, being generally inſufiicient | 


Tor generation in one. | 


Q. Je powers, from whom in vain I ſeek repoſe,. : 


To you the mournful ſlory of my woes 


did unfold, my Damon's dying flame, 


My loſs of honour, innocence, and fame; 
The virgin joys that J na more fhall ſce, 
Fee jou remain as pitileſs as he: 

Wretch that I am, to aid me earth denies, 


And the no longer charitable ſkies, 
_ Behold my grief with unrelenting eyes. 


Whither, 
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Whither, alas ! for refuge ſhall I run, 
0h! wwhither, ſcorn'd, forſaken and undone ? 
Vet head n at laſt compaſſionate may prove, 
May pity blooming youth and hapleſs love: 
Sighs from @ foul bath'd in repentant tears 
Shall climb the ſtars, and reach its willing ears; 
But man, obdurate man, while 2ve implore, 
Flies from th'intreating maid he did adore. 
Then farewel trifling life, a long adieu, 
7 bliſs and joy, to happineſs and you : 
The lonely vault of ſome capacious tomb 
Will hide me from the miſeries to come; 
Securely there my weary head reclin'd, 
Tranquillity and peace will ever find : 
No more, dear perjur'd youth, wwhom flill T love... 
Vill pour idea my cold boſom move: 
Tho! now the phantom Hines and glitters there, 
'Tavill vaniſh then, depart, and diſappear. 
The bleeding ghoſt of murder d innocence 
Will fright my foul no more; that refidence 
Of perfect reſt no wakeful terror knows, 
Eternal filence dwells with feet repoſe : 
lamenting loves ſhall abecp around my grave, 
a; e bbs of ber they knew not how to ſave. | wo 
e generous youths my fireaming tears deny | | 
er- hire words to grief, my dim and daxl'd eye N ö 
of Can ſee no more; but with decaying light 
ly {:/en/f5ly finks into eternal night c 
ent . ! 1 feela melancholy joy 

Vile on my ſoul, preſaging 1 /hall be | 
Bl een in death, and free from trouble know 


Mere bliſs above, than what Iaveakly bift below. 
Ns Euthalia. 


A. The mounting /ark ſo warbles as ſhe lies, 
| To gild her wings with luſtre in the ſkies ; | 
So mourns the dying favan in notes, which pleaſe 
| To think ſhe's finking to eternal eaſe. | 
but oh Exthaha ! er thou tak'ſt thy flight, 
, 'repare thee for thoſe manſions of delight ; 
er, | 


Let 
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Let penitential ſighs and flowing tears 
5 Secure thy paſſage and diſcharge thy fears, 
A Let them thy ſully'd innocence repair, 
For nothing criminal muſt enter there. 
| Then with contempt the barb'rous man you'll view 
| Who with deluſive arts could thus purſue os 
1 Your ruin, hideous will his aſpect ſeem, 
3p | And all your fondneſs vaniſh like a dream. | 
* Q. Great Smintheus, ab encompaſs'd all with day, | 
| | Daſ rule thy throne, and fervent beams diſplay; 
On whoſe right hand fits virtue in her pride, 
And wit flands centinel on tother fade : 
Tell, for *tis you the depth of ſecrets know, 
[: - From whence does odorif* rous amber flow ? 
ZE Why ſome does cloudy, ſome refin'd appear, 
N | What greater virtues iſſue from the clear, 
Dan from the dark condenſed amber flow, 
Lell, and oblige your friend Cornelio ? . 
' A. Bitumen-like the fragrant amber breeds, 
| And from the caverns of the earth proceeds : 
t Thence in the ocean's bounds its progreſs takes, 
Whoſe ſaltneſs there its condenſation makes: 
il But only ſome cloudy, and ſome clear is ſeen 
Is plain, ſince one's impure, the other clean. 
Their virtues only differ in degree, 
As this to that may preferable be. 
8 | . Apollo's the man 
{ | Who muſi fokve, if he can, 
' The queſtion I'm going to propoſe : 
The which if he don't, 
Or be otberauiſe won't, _ 
He deſerves io be lug d by the noſe : 
The queſtion is, «why 4 
I'm jo ready to die 
With laughing, or aukwardly grin, 
When about my ſides rove 
. The fair hand of my love, 
Like a fidler*s upon violin? 
On the contrary ſhe, 
Without moving for me, ö 
Can bear my hands reving around; 
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Tho' no flays to defend 

From the touch of my hand, | 
But only this wrapper caft round. 

A. Pretty maſter, tis love 
Does your faculties move, 

With your tickliſh and fond inclinations : 

Whilſt a temper ſedate 

Io your FAIR does relate, 

Which behaviour more modeſt occaſions. | 

But that love you profeſs, 

We may readily gueſs, 

Since your poetry bears ſuch confuſion : 
Since the ſtrength of your lays 
Lues in wrapper and ftays, 

And you make ſuch a fidling concluſion. ; 
Q. Apollo, I wonder 

Dat you can thus blunder, 

And give us falſe anſavers for true; 

That aſs which was ſpoke of, 

And you made a joke of, 

1 believe wwas related to jou; 

Or elſe with relations 

And equivocations, 

You'd newer fo fooliſh appear ; 

When a queſiion's advanc'd, Sir, 
Which you cannot anfaver, | | 
You frog ht turn it off with a jeer. | 3 

A queſtion was ſent | 

With ſenſe enough in it, 

Why a horſe is afraid of an aſs ? 

But like ignoramus, 

for quillets maſt famous, 

You had not an anſwer to paſs. 

A. When a queſtion is ſent, 

In which can be meant 

Neither reaſon nor ſenſe, we think beſt, 
To ſhew how we light 
The follies they write, 
To render the author our jeſt. 
If an horſe (as you ſaid) | 
bo Of an aſs is afraid: z Then 
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Then who would believe, but a fool, 
They would kindly imbrace 
To form a new race, N 
And ingender between them a mul ? 
Perhaps your rude phiz 
Your argument is, 
Becauſe when you courted your laſs, 
She ſtarted to ſee 
Such a creature as thee, 
'Thence thought all afraid of an aſs. 
Q. Ne jons of bright Phoebus, 
M lo in omnibus rebus, 
Are ready and willing adviſe ; 
Pray pity my caſe, 
The *thas a bad face, 
And whatever you ſay I will prize. 
By taſting the pleaſures 
Of bowe's favecteft treaſures, 
I have ruin d myſelf, T fear, 
Tove got a young brat, 


”" Fthich addles my pate, 


Il puzzles me how to get char. 
A. Who take ſuch a courſe 
Muſt expect ſome remorſe, 
Since you have gained your ends, 
Both juſtice and honour 
Will fix you upon her, 
As the only way to make amends. 


Q. Nour theught: of our tranſlation of the 4th verſe 
of the cxl1.Pſalm; to me it ſeems to hade no coherence with 
that uſed in our Liturgy. 


A. Since our old Engl; verſion (which is that i in 


our Liturgy) is taken from the Septuagint tranſlation, 


but our new verfion from the Hebrew orginal, we 
nced not wonder at different expreſſions ; but the 


expreſſions of both tranſlations in the recited texts 
are ſo ſynonymous (or alike in ſenſe). that we are 
ſurpriſed it ſhould raiſe any ſeruple in your mind. 
We would therefore adviſe you to compare them a- 
gain carefully, and you wall 9211 perceive your er- 
_ TOR, 


Q. i 
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Q. In your anſwer to mine on polygamy your conſequence 
ft parallel; for when the Apoſtle ſays, Let not biſhops 
þ frikers, brawlers, covetous, &c. We do not infer from 
tence, that others may not be jo, but becauſe wwe know 
A ſeveral places of Scripture thoſe things are expreſly for- 
ian, Now this cannot be an equal caſe, unleſs you can 
hrw me that polygamy is ſo; and what is not denied in 
(rripture may be allow'd, that being allew'd to be a per- 
guide. 85 | 

Therefore Q. again, if the contrary be not only a hu- 
nan order? | | 

A. Since the precept againſt polygamy in a biſhop 
b introduc'd in the very fame manner with thoſe o- 
ther precepts, it follows, that they may fairly be ex- 
pounded in the ſame ſenſe, unleſs extrinſically deter- 
nin'd to another. If therefore it can be proved from 
ſme other place or topic, that the Scriptures allow 
polygamy in the laity, we own, that the text you 
quoted would imply as much. But then cloſe think- 
nz would have ſuggeſted to you, that the implica- 
ton would be deducible, not merely from the t-nor 
of the words, as you ſuppoſed, but from a compari- 
lon of them with that other proof you mention. We 
E {tall conſider the force of it when we ſhall anſwer 
your other queſtion of polygamy, which we refer to 
another paper. 5 

M did Aaron, when he caſt the golden God for 
lle Hraelites, make it in the ſhape of a young beef above 
wu other creatures fu | | 

A. It is probable he did it in imitation of the E- 
rptians, the 1/-aehites had ſo lately left. And it is ob- 
krvable, that the Egyptians worſhip'd Ofiris and Iſis, 
[the one under the ſhape of an ox, the other under 
that of a cow. ens, | 

Q. Whether the fouls in paradiſe know thoſe whom they 

mt valued in this life ? | | 
E 4 Since we difallow of a paradiſe diſtin from 

heaven, as we have formerly thew'd, we beg leave, 
that the queſtion may be ſtated, (as it is by many] 

| concerning the ſaints in heaven, — 4 

KI 
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ments of entirely united friends, and which we wiſh 


but a ſandy foundation of our fruitleſs hopes, ſince 


where we ſhall love, as well as live as Angels; where 
every member of the church triumphant will be our 
mother, our brother, and our filter? 2 


not ſo much by merit, as giddy fancy; and if by] 
but reaſon will be re-inftated in its priſtine ſove- 


the Pſalmiſt, we muſt be ready to cry out, A ny} 
_ delight is on the ſaints that are in the earth, and on ſuch 


of froſty weather. 
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As our deſire of ſatisfaction, in this too curious: 


query, takes its origin from that raviſhing delight, 
which ſo agreeably ariſes from the reciprocal endear. 


may not expire with our parting breath, ſo this is 


every ſingle inhabitant of thoſe bleſſed regions will 
be dearer, infinitely dearer to us, than are here our 
neareſt relatives, our beſt beloved. What have we to do 
with a partial friendſhip in that happy place, where 
there is nothing but peace, harmony, and delight; 


We ſhould conſider too, that here we chuſe our 
intimates, not ſo much by the ſtandard of virtue, as 
the agreeableneſs of their humours to thoſe of ours, 


merit, yet frequently by a miſtaken one. Whereas, | 
when this mortal ſhall have put on immortality; when 
we ſhall be diveſted of our weak infirmities, fancy 
will guide no longer, humour will prevail no more, 


reignty. If therefore we would enjoy their friend- 
ſhip in heaven, whom we value moſt, we muſt va- 
lue them moſt that beſt deſerve it; in imitation of} 


as excel in virtue. 5 
y does hot water freeze ſooner than coll? 
A. Hot water cannot be ſaid to freeze ſooner than 
cold; but water once heated and cold may be more 
ſubject to freeze than cold water that never was 
heated, by reaſon of the evaporation of the ſpirituous 
parts, which render it leſs able to withſtand the power 


. V WW hat benefit doth one receive by kiſſing ? And whi 
was the inventer of it ? f 
A. Ah! Madam, if you ever had a lover, you 
would not have come to Apollo for a ſolution, ic 
| - .- --- The 
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eee is no diſpute but the kiſſes of mutual lovers 
gre infinite ſatisfaction and pleaſure above deſcrip- 
on. As to the invention of it, *tis certain nature 
us its author, and that it began with the firſt court- 


ſup. | 9 | 
| U 1. hence aroſe the cuſtom of drinking healths ? and 
ch is the Quceen's drank before the Church's ? 

J. The drinking of healths probably took its riſe 
om the time of the Danes in this ifland, it being 
Wutomary with the Danes, whilſt an Enghman was 
;WWiinking, to take that opportunity of ſtabbing him. 
ere ne Ergliſb upon this, enter'd into combination, to 
our e mutual pledges of ſecurity for each other whilſt 

linking, ſo drank to each other's health and preſer- 
our ation. From thence alſo came the cuſtom of pledg- 
ig. The Queen being head of the Church, her 
urs, lealth claims precedence, . 
by Q. IL it harder to gain a woman's love, or to keep it 
45, alen obtained? © „„ | | 
nen 4. The great difficulty lyes in the firſt attempt, 
cy ine, if a man has ſhewn himſelf maſter of an ad- 
re, ¶ refs ſufficient enough to gain the love of a Lady, he 
ve: dom forfeits her eſteem, till he has made it appear, 
nd-W that his conqueſt was due to a pretended not a real 
Va- il nerit. 885 Eh 
off 8 £48 thinking to change my condition, 1 have tao 
bntlewomen' offer'd me, both are beautiful, witty, and 
«0 dd humour” d, all the difference is, one is born of a good 
family, and has no fortune ; the other has a fortune, and 
oF mean deſcent. I defire to know which to chuſe ? 
lan A. If you have an eſtate to maintain the young 
ore Bl Lady agreeably to her deſcent, the generoſity of the 
vas i action will give you much reputation with people 
dus WY of ſenſe ; alſo the conſequence is likely to turn much 
der o your comfort, fince ſuch have generally a better 
| Wotion of gratitude than others. But if your circum- 
obe I fances are not ſo, we adviſe you to accept of the 
laſt, whoſe fortune may make amends for her mean 
ou Ul deſcent. . „„ 
nee Q. Pray inform a poor man how ts get wealth ? 
ey 4. By induſtry, exp, 
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* Apollo, ] the meaneſt of the throng, 
Who aaily learn from your politer ſong : 
J {the unhappy, wretched and förlorn 
| (Te all the wrecks of adverſe fortune born) 
| To buſmeſs doom d, to that am forc'd ſubmit ; 
That croſs of hatpineſs, that bane of awit, 
That fatal curſe does all my ills create, 
And ſtill my thoughts run counier to my pate. 
For when thoſe trivials er my mind deface, 
Opponent ſcenes their chara@e-s eraſe z 
The muſuck too of your hi roic tyre 
Does greater deeds and nobler thoughts inſpire. 
That dear inchantreſs does my br caſt controul, 
5 00 e reigns ſupreme and dards it c er the aubole. 
| Oppoſing cares in vain their force conſpire, 
I FE coming dangers quell the morning fire. 
But by your feveet deluſions led afiray, 
Whilt with a beck you fleal my wandring foul axvay, 
| Ceaſe then, ye bard, your Joo harmonious lays, 
| And crop the toaw'ring trophies of your praiſe, 
| Adplauding bays ſo crowd your temples ver, 
|  They'we be ef 10 room on your expanded flore, 
A You to receive or abe to heap on more. 
| Ceaſe then your ſlrains, or Jour indulgence ſhew, 
i 
ö 
{ 
| 


TC. 


And paint the path you wou'd adviſe me to. 
A. Recall, . bard, abandon'd ſenſe, 
Summon your reaſen to your mind's defence, 
= Mit, when uncurb'd, oft leads our ſouls aſtray, 
- | And that obſcures our path, which ſhou'ddire&our wayz 
1 But when true judgment does as P:let fit, 
| And turns the ſprightly rudders of our wit; 
= : . We plainly ſee, that men without employ 
5 | Are ſpirwrachd oft in eas of light and dang'rous Jay, 
©] Whilſt ſolid bz/ineſs balances our fail, 
i And ſafely ſtands the ſhock of ev'ry adverſe 425 
1 hs,» Te learned Apollo's, 
| 


| | Pray anſwer what folbews, | 

| | For a wager does on it depend; 

6 Reęſolve me from æuhence 
Does the cockney commence, 


| _ And DPI ſtill efleem you my friend 4 A. The 
| 


ay; 


5 


The 
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J. The ſtory is common | 
That one Mr. Bowman, 
From London to Exeter came, 
When a hor/e chanc'd to neigh, 


And a coc d crow'd by the way, 
He gave the /2/? the fir/Ps name. 


Lach fen! us the Ke Lines, with a Knol of Silk 
made up like a Halter. . 


Q Tho" you promis'd your anſwer 
Amain to advance, Hir, 
Lite mortals 1 find you flill wary, 
For tavelve days are paſt, 
Since I ſent it peu laſt, 
Ergo omnes {int patibulari. 
Vet to ſhew my reſpect, 
For all your neglet ) 
Thy about the poor inſect you falter, 
Tpity your fate, 
Which will come ſoon or late, 
And have ſent you a filken halter. 
A. The preſent you ſent, 
We receiv'd as'twas meant, 
And ſhou'd we make uſe of your Fn, 
'The reaſon wou'd be, 
Mere vexation to ſee, | 
A young Lady attack us with Lale. 
If with one tongue you can, 
So much over talk man, 
Sure with 7avo you'll harangue us to death, 
We may therefore think fit, 
Not to die by your ww, 
But prevent, by your preſent, your breath, 
Q. A youth I admire, 
But Pm forc'd to retire, 
And return cruel hate for tendere/ bre, 
Uncivil, unkind, . 
As wav ring as wind, 


Oblig*d by my friewss inconſlant 1 prove, 
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unblotted paper ; grace firſt eraſes the blot, and the 


comely veſſels; but it is more tranſcendently ſo o 
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I newer reſtrains, eatior 
His generous pains, none; 

But ſtudies to ſee me with different wiles 3 other. 
But becauſe he wants caſh | ndiſe, 
(The de el take all traſh) ſons of 

1 dare not oblige him with one of my ſmiles: radiſ 
How to change my friends mind, | work's 
And make em more kind, © a the 

Amyntas's ruin, with mine, pray prevent, ith ad 
And in your next ſay, ee behn 
If lawfully I may, 8 - 5 jet his 

To phaſe myſeli, marry without their conſent ? fe vie 

[By my friends I mean brothers-in-law.] nethod 
A. If Amyntas his flame, WM ves : 
With yours be the ſame, bis laws 
And his morals are ſuch, will ſecure you fro ue bre 

5 „ 1 tho' he « 
And you've enough ca abliges 
For both tho? but 272%, onder 


"Tis ſuch many comforts from thence are accruing an 


Then ne'er be in awe, bo Ange. 
Ofa brother-in-law, | we anc 
Whoſe pretended regard may be only deſgn: vithſtar 
For ſuch have no force, o exer| 

In for better, for worſe, Nas attr 
By human injunctions, or precepts divine. pardon's 
Q Which are moſt to be admired, the works if nt ble, ar 
fure, or the works of grace? | | But t. 


A. If it be ſtupendous, out of nothing to make {We int 
man, it is more ſtupendous, out of worſe than ich, 
thing to re-make a man. If it be difficult out WF” 
non-exiſtence to make us be, it is more difficult ol 
of ſinners to make us ſaints. Nature writes up! 


makes a new, a fair impreſſion. It is glorious! 
the almighty Potter, out of a non-/ub/{ratum to mak 


of veſſels of wrath, to make weſſels of honour. Creatic 
is a ſingle taſk ; Renovation includes annihilation a 
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reation too. The Creator exerted his omnipotence 
none; the Creator became a creature to effect the 
ther. Happy Adam, that he was able to ſay, in pa- 
ndiſe, by nature I am, what I am; but more happy 
ons of Adam, that they are able to ſay, even out of 
aradiſe, by grace we are what we are. If in the 
works of nature we ſurvey ſeveral attributes of God; 
n the works of grace we behold the ſame attributes, 
jth additionary ones more eminently diſplayed. Here 
je behold his juſtice in the puniſhment of ſin, and 
jet his mercy too in the pardon of the finner. Here 
re view his wiſdom in the contrivance of ſuch a 
nethod, as at once releaſes the criminal, and yet pre- 
ewes authority; at once remits our diſobedience to 
lis laws, and yet guards thoſe very laws from a fu- 
ure breach. Here we admire his holineſs, in that, 
0 he cancels our unhappy guilt, he yet more ſtrongly 
abliges us to be holy, even as be is holy. Here we 
zonder at his power, in effecting our redemption by 
ſich an union, as is inſcrutable to man, unfathomable 
b Angels, for the very Angels defrre to pry into it. Here 
ze ſtand in admiration at his goodneſs, which, not- 
withſtanding our provocations, could yet prompt him 
b exert ſuch wonders in our behalf. O! the glori- 
Ws attributes of God, ſo ſurprizingly diſplay'd in 
rrdon'd ſinners ! his works of grace are all un-ſearch- 
ble, and his ways paſt finding out. | 
But to make a right uſe of all this, let us conſider 
tie intention of it; conſider, that the grace of God, 
which hath appeared unto all men, teaches us, that de- 
ming angodlineſi, and worldly luſis, aue ſhould live ſo- 
ir, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world . | 
Q. Whether "tis really a crime for a young man, (that 
bas not wwherewithad to heep a wife) to converſe mode- 
rately with a miſs, fince "tis only following the diftates of 
mature, as to eat when hungry, drink when dry, &c, 
4. We mult acquaint you, that the ſimilitudes you 
ue are no ways parallel. For though nature cannot 
ubſiſt without meat and drink, yet it may without 
lie other. Our Saviour indeed ſays of perpetual vir- 


3 ginity, 
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ginity, where there are opportunities of marriage, ff jon 5 N 
men cannot bear this, but they to whom it is given. BA objectec 
chaſtity is a gift we may be ſure he will beftow "cn 
thoſe, to whom he denies the opportunities of mat is juſt 
riage, unleſs we will ſuppoſe him an Eg yptian tag ele th 
| maſter, ſuppoſe him to refuſe us ſtraw, and yet re ;nd ſay 
1 7 quire the full tale of brick. with 6 
1 Q. What will (at the laſt day) he done avith thy 
i 
| 
[ 


8 men, who are not good enough for heaven, nor bad ennu 
for hell? | | 1 
| Q. There is no fuch thing as a middle ſtate, whi 
| ever therefore are not bad enough for the ſhades be 
| 3 low, we doubt not, but a merciful Redeemer wil 
BH graciouſly admit them into his heavenly paradiſe 
bi. But let us earefully beware, that we judge not too f: 
| vourably of our ſelves, leſt by a falſe, a miſtaken eſti 
1 mate, we fall ſhort of the Glory that is to be revealed; | g 
TH . Q. How can it fland with the juſt wiſaom and guid & i 
1 nefs of God to give man free-will, ſeeing God foreineM,' ““ 
| He abculd abuſe that free-will, to his own hurt and dan”, © 
nation, or why he ſuffered him to be tempted? It may 
anſwered, That the advantage we have by Chriſt's dj 


eparat1 
nable « 
om ſo 
knguid 
ture, an 
„ wha 


Fa you 


| ing, ſufficiently equalixes, if not exceeds the bs we ſuſtail 

| by the fallof Adam. 1 anſwer no, for (notwithſlandin Ber 
N redemption) the greater part f mankind muſt remain i 9 = 
ö | endleſs miſery to all eternity. ob Q 7 
| 4 A. The reaſon why ſo many fancy, that free Wa 


will, as circumſtantiated in man, is irreconcileab| 115 
to the goodneſs of God, is namely this, they conſideſi, Long 
1 his goodneſs excluſive of his other attributes, whic A f. 
1 is no leſs than to un- god him: According to the ob . 
F „ 3 ien 
| jection, juſtice cannot poſſibly belong to God. Ani; , 
= | | yet to debar God of the poſſibility of exerciſing ju . 3 
| ſtitice, vindictive juſtice, (for juſtice is not complet 11 146 
without it) what is this but to circumſcribe inſinity 11 0 6; 
Would we therefore but conſider, What wonders Got 4 y 
has done for the children of men, to determine their free Lad 
will aright, conſiſtently with liberty; would we but mich ; 
reflect, how unreaſonable it is to diveſt onr Make 
of what goes to the completion of infinite perfec 
| | tion 
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ion; would we but obſerve, that his wiſdom, (tho? 
jetted by the queriſt to a contrary purpoſe) is 
oncern'd to reconcile one attribute with another, 
is juſtice with his goodneſs ; would we but ponder 
theſe things; we ſhould ceaſe our unreaſonable doubts, 


with the. 8 | 
Q. Why does gun-powder, that is compoſed of ſuch 


wality, and be as cold as ice? 


eparation of its contrary qualities, and its inflam- 
nable ones, which were before predominant, flying 
tom ſo oppoſite a body, as that of water, leaves the 


knguid particles of the gun-powder without a mix- 


are, and conſequently occaſions an entire reſt, which 
s what we vulgarly call, intenſe coldneſs. | 
Q. Since the moon is a dark body, which are thoſe 


tw great lights that God made, the one to rule the 


Wi, and the other to rule the night? | 
4. Tho' the moon be an opake (or dark) body 

eſpe&ively, and in its ſelf, yet it is luminous with 

eſpect to us, in that it reflects the light of the Sun 

m this lower world. And therefore, by virtue of 

Icch reflection, it may juſtly be ſtyl'd, as it is in 
(ripture, the leſſer light to rule the night, _ 


i a young Lady of eight hundred pound fortune) com- 
London, in queſt of a huſband, would beg the fa- 


ur of your directions, how ſhe and 1 may come to an 
merview, I hing under the ſame unluciy predicament, 


pul buſineſs, and by the by, think I deſerve a wife 
wth jo much money. es, 


de Lady is, fince you have the liberty of addreſs, 


bme greater merit, than your baffled attempts de- 
Vas, II. Ee moniizate, 


nd ſav, Righteous art thou, O Lord, when wwe plead 


fry particles, when diſſolv d in water, have a contrary. 


4. Becauſe upon its diſſolution there becomes a 


Q. Finding in one of your papers, a letter (in behalf | 


jaiving of the many fruitleſs journies ſe hath made up 


lauing done all that in me lies to engage ſome pretty ſhe 
b accept of my paſſion, but in vain. I am young, in 


4. You cannot be under the ſame predicament as 


which the modeſty of her ſex denies her; therefore 
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merit has enter'd in the liſt of thoſe contenders, who 
lay claim to that admirable book, The whole duty of 
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Tl 
monſtrate, muſt be thrown in to balance the account 
Q. Are women as capable of learning as men? 

A. Since our ſex allow the fairer one a no dif 
obliging character, the character of the /, the tend But ye 
ſex, they will not, we preſume, at all reſent it, ifa quick: 
we be unwilling to contradict a character they are Ins, in 
not diſpleaſed with, and venture to affirm, that they ration 
are caſt in too ſoft a mould, are made of 700 fire, u friende 

dulicate a compoſure to endure the ſeverity of fiudy Mint com 
the drudgery of contemplation, the fatigue of pro. {ive our 
found ſpeculations, of deep reſearches. Had Ewe ſprang Wi recru 
out of Adam's head, as according to the poets, Pala: ur futur 
did out of Fove's, we might then indeed be of other i 14»: / 
ſentiments. But fince ſhe was taken from his , Vit ar 
to denote her his companion in inferior matters, but WM Q 7 
not a ſharer in dominion; ſince Adam was created I add to 
for a ruler, thy defire ſhall be to thy huſband, and be Here,, 
hall rule over thee, we cannot think, that the God of . Hing. 
nature would beſtow the ſame qualifications for go- CH 
vernment upon a ſex he intended for /ubje:#ion, as be Ws Heuci 
would on thoſe he deſign'd for empire. Not but that W tad © 
there may be ſome women eminent for learning, too . Nn e 
many to be called Phenixes, as tho each ſucceſſor Ne ad. 
aroſe from her-predeceſlor's aſhes ; nay, there may be * oy 

1 a t/ 


ſome few, who may ſeem to rival men, to bid fair, 


tho not for the palm of victory, yet for the glory of I 1th: 


equality. In evidence of which we appeal to a noted I =: 
foreigner, ſcarcely inferior to a very learned huſband, WW es 
We appeal to a country-woman of our own, whoſe Wl 4: Si 
ſublime, whoſe manly energy might beſpeak her man. 
We appeal to a deceaſed Lady, whoſe uncommon 


Ind no 
o try a 
or let 
or a m 
Ind de 
Ur repai 
hich « 
but if a 
du mu 


man. And tho' ſhe may not be the perſon, (for the 
Ladies can never blame us, if unwilling to give away 
ſo glorious a title from our own ſex, tho? this be the 
effect rather of our -wiſhes than of our knowledge) 
tho? ſhe may not be the perſon, yet if one of the 
maſeuline gender can put in a better plea, he may yet 


ſay of her in imitation of what 4jax ſaid of his antago- 2 7 
niſt Les, (but without his contempt) _— 0 650 


9 
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That durfi for ſuch a prize contend with me 1 

But yet the women may perhaps outſtrip the men . 
\ 


quickneſs of apprehenſion in leſs profound con- 
rns, in nimble turns of thought in common con- 
erlation. And therefore our Creator has graciouſſy 
efriended us, in that he has afforded us ſuch excel- 
ent companions to divert our vacant hours, to re- 
ere our wearied minds, to ſupply our waſted vigor, 
p recruit our exhauſted thoughts, and prepare us for 
ur future labours, our ſucceeding ſtudies. | 
Thus they in learning, tho" they yield the bell, 
Vet are the cauſè, that men ſo far excell. 
Q. 1 am grown pretty fat, and in a fair way, 
c add to my plenty more ev'ry days | 
therefore to you for advice J do ſeek, 
k thinking than doctors you're fomething more cheap: 
maerate exerciſe conſtantly uſe, | 
V fencing, and dancing, I invoke to my muſe : 
read various autbors, the" difficult too; 
en jet to paper, yet this will not do: 
one adviſe me to mary, as a very good way z 
line tell me 1 muſt at tennis go play; 
nd a thouſand odd things flill added to theſe, 
Wt thing without your wiſe counſel will pleaje : 
I mightily truft to Apollo's found mind, 
þ expeting from thence my remedium 10 find. 
J. Since the courſes preſcrib'd have not alter'd 
your ſtate, 
Ind no moderate methods will leſſen your fat, 
o try a camp- life, let the ground be your bed, 
or let ſleep for a fortnight once ſettle your head: 
ora month ar a quarter be ty'd to a dearth, 
ind deny all relief from the Fruits ef the earth; 
vr repair out of hand to the gallies in France, 
hich emaciates much more than a puſh or a dance: 
but if all theſe ſhall fail, and your labour's but waſte, 
ou muſt hang your ſelf up for a Bacchas at laſt. 
Toe heartily laugh'd at the queſtions are ſent ye, 
lu thoſe are in metre, there's ſearce one in twenty, 
%%% 
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I fit Io be laid at Apollo's bright ſhrine, 


Yet the mortals, no doubt, think their brats are divine; 
But PII fevear they're infectious, for Pe got an thing, 
To be ſcratch'd by a muſe, but the jades are a bitching, 


Not one of the nine will come at my call, 


Yet Apollo's brifſe ſons have lain with them all; 

Tau re fav rites, and know all their frolics and meeting, 
And therefore to you, Sirs, I humbly ſend greetings; 
May't pleaſe ye to give me your hind information, 
Where I may find ONE to ſupply this occaſion ; 

And bacht, if ye pleaſe, with a recommendation, 
And when I can get her to come at a whiſtle, 


Depend on my thanks in another epiſtle. 


A. Were the muſes ſuch drabs, as your verſe 
dag e, 


But thoſe we converſe with more modeſty own, 


Deaf to invocations from rates of the town; 


Shou'd we recommend you, it were but in vain, 
Till your virtues and morals more influence gain ; 


When purg'd from the droſs, with an innocent mind 
You approach, we'll engage, that their favours you'll 
1 „ 


nd. 
Till then, pray beware you provoke not their ire, 
For they puniſh with ſcorn, whom they will not npire, 
Q. Soon as had fight en | 
My beautiful Titan, 
Such pleaſure my foul did pojjels, 
No more I hok'd cov, | 
But raviſh'd with joy, 
Did the charming returner careſ+. 
Now my anger I own, 
Too warmly was ſhown, 
But ſince from true love it took being, 
Let Apollo excuſe 
The real of my muſe, | 
And there'll be no more diſagreeing, 
Tho 1 to your court, 
Made early reſort, 


\ 


Without doubt by tis time you'd laid with all ame; 
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And began «with the firſt to ſubſcribe, 
Till the aui ſer were heard, 


1 never appear d, 


In the rank of the queſtioning tribe, 


At laft I adareſl, 

With a civil requeſt 

To which having had no reply, 
I ſeribbled again, = 


But where it has lain, 
Mr. Mayo knows better than I. 
However he faiÞ'd, | 
So far you've prevail d, | 
That my muſe by you is pregnant grown ; 
Then quickly diſchſe, 
How you mean to diſpoſe ). 
F the brat ; for 'tis ſurely yur own? 
A. If the brat be our own, 
It will quickly be known, 
By its glittering amorous eye; 
Nor can ſuch a ark 
Remain in the dark, 
Except in the centre it lye. 
Nor Mayo ne&er fear, 
Wou' d keep it long there, 
He has not ſo warm a deſire; 
Leſt the urchin ſhou'd chance, 
His heat to advance, . 
And ſet all his paper on fire. 
As yet we ne'er ſaw | 
The wandering boy, 5 | 
Nor know on what coaſt he is loſt ; 
But if you ſhall find him, | 
Pray whip him and bind him, 
And ſend him to us by the poſt. 
Q. You criticks of this dull and heavy age, 
Who drive old Saturn from the Britiſh flage, 
I would of you enquire what trade is beſt, 
And. ſo Tll anſever him that made this queſt? 
A. Not that which moſt of pains and care will coſt, 
Or wealth; but that which its the genius moſt. = 
E e 3 Q. in 
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; 2 Ir the liturgy it is required, that children when a- 
rived to a competent age, &c. ſhould be brought 10 pl 
biſbop to be confirm'd, before they receive the 11 's ko 
per; but thro neglect 7 my godfathers and my ſelf 
newer WAS confirm d, but habe frequently receidd i 
holy Communion. Now this having raiſed a ſeruple 


arthodo 
cuſtom 9) 


preſs, tc 
hirit, 
and dea 


my mind, I defire your ſolution to this caſe of con ſcience And 
whether the ceremony of confirmation be fill neceſſary, af weight 
communicating ſeweral years without it ? = ſenſe 0! 
A. Since the ſolution of your queſtion depend bunda 
upon the neceſſity, as well as reaſonableneſs, of con ſom t 
firmation, and that too, not only as an order of on The 
Church, but as an apoſtolical inſtitution, we beg leu icientl 
to lay the foundation, before we proceed to the u M.. 22 
perſtruRure. - ue nuc 
I mpoſition of hands (as confirmation is ſcholatiM ” thei 
_ cally call'd) may ſo clearly be deduc'd from A viii] The 
14, 15, 16, 17. Ch. xix. 5, 6. that he who run of Eng! 
may read. In Heb, vi. 2. we meet with this memo end of 
Table paſſage; of the dodtrine of baptiſms, and of laying bric a 
on of hands, and of the ræſurrectiom of the dead, and per 
eternal judgment. And here we have a double argu the th 
ment for confirmation, ſince as the laying on of hand ſucceec 
is mention'd ſeparately from the doctrinè of baptiſm for con 
ſo the text is a gradual advance, according to thd Ane 
chronological ſeries of the particulars included. Aud de ha 
this receives an additional enforcement, if you com ince 1 
pare it with our firſt quotation. 85 Kar 
But ſince the opinion of the fathers, who liv'd it preſen 
the neareſt ages to the Apoſtles, is no ſmall confi o the 
mation of our faith. Tertullian, St. Cyprian, an Q. 
St. Auſtin, acquaint us, that this was the practice of 4. 
the ancient Church; remarkable that paſſage in St. 7 % ſ 
rom, where he introduces an heretick ſpeaking thus thing 
Are you ignorant, that tis the cuſtom, that hands ſhould ale 
le laid on thoſe that have been before baptix d? Dil lite 
thou demand where it is auritten? In the Acts of fe mare 0 
Apoſtles. But tho there avere no authority of Scriptur (0 be 
zo ſupport it, the conſent of the whole world would jutth 1 
the deficiency of a precept, To which he makes ff et 
e ortho ©" pe 
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rthodox Chriſtian reply; 7 deny not this to be the 
cuſtom of the Church, that the biſhop ſhould take his pre- 
preſs, to lay his hands for the invocation of the Holy 
Yirit, on them who were before baptiz'd by the prieſts 


and deacons, in the ſmaller cities, at a remoter diſtance. 


And becauſe Calvin's authority may have greater 131 
weight with ſome, we beg leave to reprefent his 1 
enſe of it: This one place (meaning Heb. vi. 2.) = 
WT :bundantly teſtifies, that this ceremony took its riſe 1 
from the Apoſtles. | oY 17 
The moſt eminent preſbyterian miniſters have ſuf- T4] 

W iciently commended this primitive inſtitution. And Mi 


Mr. Caryl ſays, That confirmation would be perfectiue of 
the much defir'd and long*d for reftoration of the Churches | 
5 their primitive purity. IE 236 
They that would know the full ſenſe of the Church _ || 
if Eng/and in ſo important an affair, may conſult the 4 
end of the public Baptiſm of infants; the firſt ru- 
bric at the end of the office for Baptiſm of thoſe of 
riper years; the title of the Church-Catechiſm; 


r 


r 


| the third rubric after the Catechiſm; the rubric 1 | Mil 
ſneceeding to it; the rubric at the end of the office % 
for confirmation; and Canons Goth and Giſt. 5 | 1 4 ; 

And now, fince your queſtion is diſtinct from what | N 
je have been inſiſting on, tho' founded upon it; and * 
Ince it may not be improper to ſay with the orator wil 
ſertullius, that we be not further tedious, to wit, at | 1B 
preſent we beg leave to refer the ſolution, you deſire, e 
to the next Paper. | | | ol | 5 

Q. Why do bugs bite ſome, and not other? | 11 | 5 

4. As contemptible and vile a creature as a bug | ms 
may ſeem to us, yet this ſhews, that there is ſome- | 1 
thing in it, as well as in all others, which deſerves 10 
dur admiration : For if they bite one, and do not | - FM 
bite another, *tis by reaſon of the exquiſite contex- | 10 

ture of their organs of ſmell, which makes them apt 1 
to be differently affected by the different N r 1 
continually perſpiring from different human bodies, / 1 
and thereby to be determin'd either to ſtick to them, ö 7 10 

Jer paſs over them untouched, according as their A 
Ee 4 blood - 1 

| ; 
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diſſolvent, ſuppoſing the ſmall particles of butter to 


don almanach, on the third day of October, and in the | 


new moon is, when ſhe advances out of the ſolar , 77 
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blood may afford them a better or worſe nouriſh... 
ment, and ſo may tend to the preſervation or de. 
ſtruction of theſe little machines. 5 | 

Q. Why the bones of an Anchove diſſolue in hot bz. 
ter, when the bones of other fiſh keep their ſpecies ? 

A. As the diſſolution of ſome bodies by other; | 
depends upon the proportion that is between the} 
Pores of the bodies to be diſſolved, and the configura- 
tion of the inſenſible particles of the menſtruum or 


be ſo canfigurated, as to be fitted to enter the pores } 
of the bones of Anchoves, and not thoſe of other | 
bones, it muſt diſſolve the one and not the other, | 
Q. When avas the laſi new moon; it being in the Lon- 


Cambridge ahmanack, the ſecond day of October. | 

A. Both the almanacks are right. But the reaſon} 
of their difference is, becauſe the one means the pro- 
per new moon, the other the wu/zar one. The pro- 
per new moon is, when the ſun and moon are in 
conjunction, which happen'd the 24 inſtant, at nine at 
night. But becauſe the moon, while in conjunction Ml {teas 
with the ſun, is inconſpicuous, therefore the vulgar | Q. 


rays, and becomes viſible, which aſtronomers call ker 


Ortus Heliacus. And this happen'd the 3“ inſtant, 12 al th 


at noon. | | they 


Q. What are the excellencies and prejudices of cus! wife 


Al. Coffee is a very great deſiccative, it comforts WI crow. 
the brain, dries up crudities in the ſtomach, and perſo 


through its alcalious property, is wonderfully bench- 
cial in ſcrophulous and ſcorbutical habits of body. WM on- F 


Nor can we omit its inconveniencies in reſpect to WM /e 


ſome particular conſtitutions, as being ſubject 1 WM 74, 
fur the ſtomach, engender obſtructions, and to cauſe, WF j7;. 


rather than cure, (as ſome will have it) ſplenetical WM 5a, 
phypochondriacal diſtempers. „„ Ar if 


Q. What's the difference : between looking, gazung, D? 
en,, . > 

A. They bear much the ſame relation to one an Cen 

5 | | ther | 
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ther with the three degrees of compariſon, looking 


js, as it were, the poſitive, gazing the comparative, 
and ſtaripg the ſuperlative degree. But leſt the que- 


rit be no Grammarian, we muſt acquaint him, that 1 if 
to look is barely to view, to gaze is to look ear- | ® | 
neſtly, to ſtare is to look with the higheſt degree of . 
earneſtneſs. But then we muſt obſerve, that to ſtare, | 1 
not only fignifies the intenſe degree, but alſo the 1 
manner of looking, namely, with widely open'd and 1 
extended eyes. 3 11 
Q. [know a woman, whoſe eyes are of different colours, | ! uy 


one light, the other dark, upon which I deſire your thoughts? 
A. We think it not at all improbable, as having 
ſeen ſome inſtances of that kind, and what is more 
ſtrange, one eye half dark, and half grey ; it being 
only a various, tho* uncommon formation of the iris. 
Q. Why doth the greateſi love when ſlighted, turn to 1 
the greateſt hatred ? | . e 1575 
4. That contrary paſſion ariſes from a contrary o- | 
pinion, which neglect and ingratitude give us, of the 1 
perſons formerly belov'd, defacing all thoſe beautiful 175 | B 
ideas we before conceiv'd of them. | | 11 
Q. Why are the fineft thinkers commonly obſerv'd to . 
be the leaſt ready for diſccurſe, & vice verſa? OR. __* {MT 
A. Becauſe the delights of contemplation engage TS . 
all their faculties; they alſo weigh their matter before _ nt 
they utter it, which employs ſome time ; often like- . 
wiſe their multitudes of notions, like perſons in a 3 | 
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crowd, prevent one another, whilſt the unthinking Tl 
perſon throws out whatſoever lyes uppermoſt, 1397 
Q. Parnaſſus has (we're told) two tops, 5 | 111 
One full of books, the other cups: 5 e n 
The one the manſion of the muſes, | 5 | (V1 
Thother of Bacchus and red noſes : _ 
Which by a clear allufion ſhows, © 1 5 | (| 
That awit abounds, where claret flows z 1 4 
as if the ſpirituous fumes bottle, oy 
Did briſker fpirits raiſe in noddle, | N 
Which flaſhing out in language neat, \ 1 
Compoſe that glitf ring thing calÞd avis; | | N 
| Ee 5 Then | 
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+, Wen why ha'n't I got brighter thinking, 
| By n' elab'rate, fludious drinking ? 
A. The reaſon's this, as we account, 
You ne'er aſcended either mount: 
And though Parnaſſus one allots, 
For Bacchus, tis not due to ſots, 
But *tis a place created fit, 
To relevate the ſons of wit; 
Not ſuch as deal in ſtrolling verſe, 
Or crambo's only can rehearſe: 
Where cups and tops may paſs for rhimes, 
And muſes with red noſes chimes : 
Therefore, ſince this alluſion's vain, 
Tis hop'd you'll ne'er allude again. 

Q. Te well-known offipring of the Delian God, 
Which of the two burns with the brighteſt flame 
Hie, wwho within the bounds of rea ſon loves, 

Yet nothing wou'd refuſe to pleaſe the fair, 
M ho ſlights his kindneſs, and himſelf diſdains ; 
Or he, awho meeting nothing but contempt 
From her whom he adores, through madneſs raves. 
And often things impoſfeble attempts; 
By the fair ſex, unwilling to be try'd, 
We hope ye will impartially decide? 
As. We think them rigid ſtoicks, who pretend, 
That reaſon always flies approaching ve 3 
He whoſe ſound judgment can, unſhock'd renew 
His toils, tho“ by contempt oppos'd and ſcorn, 
And all th' artillery of cruel frowns ; 
A brighter and a nobler fame may boaſt, 


Wo Than thoſe unſinewed youths, whoſe feeble brains 

Wi Are diſcompos'd upon the firſt repulſe; _ n 
E 'Their weak attempts but to their ſcandal turn, f BK 
| Their flame expiring, e er tis ſcen to burn. E hes 
8 = Q. Pray tell me, bright Phoebus, | N ye 
1 | Muy Novem Diebus, | f "6g 
li . Hung kittens and puppies want fight : f 105 
a Since to me tis no Novum, pol 


1 Birds hatch'd in an Ovum, Tell 
h Do jooner diſcover the light? f 
e | A. The 


— . — 


A. The tallon-like features, 
Ot thoſe ſprawling creatures, 
In the matrix diſorders do raiſe ; 
Whence they're whelp'd &er due ſeaſon, 
And that is the reaſon, 
Their eyes remain clos'd for nine days. 


Q. Tam handſom and young, 
As chaſte as a nun, | 
My beauty cauſe many /ly e ; 
Wherever I come, 
To church, or at home, | 
But no one, as pet, makes advances. 
My teens I am paſt, 
bh very great haſte, 
To get in the conjugal nooſe ; 
But I am afraid, 
Unleſs have your aid, 
My preſent intent J ſal boſe. 
I court with my eyes, 
A man who denies | 
His notice; how ſhal 1 di ;ſcover, 
Whore plainly my love, 
And modeſi to prove 
That J am his realeft lover ? 

A. Since your end to obtain, 
Common methods are vain, 
Let Acontius his apple invite him: 
And if that does not prove, 

An incentive to love, 
be as ſtudious from henceforth to light him, 
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Q. The wretched world has nothing eworth my cart, 


Now cruel Celia as caus'd me to deſpair, 

That I the lovely nymph fhou'd ever pleaſe, 

To whom fo hay Pee facrificd my eaſe. 

But yet, Were Ibid my laſi adieu, 

Apollo's ons, TJ hens recourſe to jo. | 
Tell me, what med" cines can allay the ſinart 


Of deadly won, or heal a bleeding | heart? 


Ee 6 A. 
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A. Alas! Poor ſwain! Thy hopes are now no more, | 7 
The gangrene's mortal, that attends thy ſore ; 
Nor can our parent, with his healing tribe, 
Effectual means to eaſe thy woes preſcribe : 

In vain his godſhip Panaczas try'd, 

(For once thoſe dolors did afflict his ſide) 

And though his pow'rs did oft victorious prove, 
Pythonick bays were forc'd to yield to love. 
Hence then no more Apollb's aid recal, 

But to great Cælia's charms a olorious martyr fall. 

Q. If ſons o th Delian deity you are, 

And worthy of the gods paternal care, 
Give your advice to an unhappy fucain, 
Preſer ibe a cure for my tormenting pain. 
1 am in lode with a bright charming Fair, 


As beautiful as ſpotleſs angels are : 


But /he is with a generous prone ble fs 
And Þ of very little am poſſeſs d: 

Which makes me fear ſhe never ww ill be mine, 
But flill will at too great a diſiance ſoine. 
That fhe is cruel, I muſe not complain, | 
She knows not, therefore cannot eaſe my pain : 
And 1 through fear my paſſion can't e 
Nor let her know the torture that I feel: 
Therefore for eaſe I have recourſe to you, 
And hope that you'll adviſe me what to do: 
Either how TI hall love for love attain, 


Or elſe inſiruct me how to break my chain? 


A. If to her generous fortune ſhe has join'd 
The great addition of a lovely mind, 


A friend's advice from Phœbus you obtain, | 


To drop your ſuit, before you meet diſdain. 
Fortune, you ſay, has given you no command, 


Or thrown her favours with a ſparing hand: 


And nature we are ſure with equal thrift, 
Leaves you no room to boaſt of any gift 


From her: What claim have you then? What pretence? 


To hope ſucceſs in you is impudence. 
Some humbler choice let your low genius prove, 


But a is the reward of more deſerving lone. 
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On the taking of LISLE. 


T length the Sa is ſtruck, all Gallia feels 
The blow, at which her haughty Monarch reels; ; = | 
Struck, whilſt his brawe/? troops beheld the fghr, a |: 
Superior much by odds in all but Ficur 3 | 
By ſaccours fed around, whillt our Allies 1 
Through thouſand toils and dangers ſuatch'd ſupplies, 1 
| Where Marlborough loo d, their courages ſunk down, l 
Shock'd at the fate which fat upon his frown, ..\\ Wes 
Great Marlborough! But now the trump of fame, 
Grows hoarſe in echoing round the g/obe his name. 
Invincible Eugene, how ſhall we raiſe 
Trophies and triumphs worthy of thy praiſe ? | 
Who through ixceſſant fires and bullets paſt, | | | | 


Midſt thoufand deaths has reach'd the gaol at aft ; 167 
The Call which ſtruck thy head ne'er ſtir'd thy brain, 
dure death to others: Thee it ſtruck in vain: . 
Thy feud in ſpite of fate its manſion will maintain, 
Great BouFers and his pow'rs, a nation brave, 
(When forts and bultuwarks may from danger ſave) | 
With art ſupply nature, to ſecure | - 06 
His men inſconc'd, which might an age endure, | 1 | 
Ply'd all their ſkill ; but when in dreadful form | + dl 
They ſaw the bold a/ſailants fixt for florm ; = | | 
j 


And now they bravely muſt engage, away - > ow 
To further frength they fly, not dar'd to ſtay, 153 
But to our champion yield the glory of the day. 3 | bn 
Q. Pray reconcile the ſeeming difference that is betaweers | i | 5 
thoſe two expreſſions in the xxX111% chap. of Exodus, ver. . iin 
11. it zs ſaid, And the Lord ſpake unto Moſes face to os 
face, as a man ſpeaketh unto his friend. And in the 1 
20 ver. it is ſaid, Thou canſt not ſee my face; for l. 
there is no man can ſee me and live? a | 308 
4. The firſt is a figurative expreſſion, and imports 9 
no more than that God entred into converſe with 
Moſes, engag'd in a friendly conference, and talked 
with him in a kind of familiar intimacy ; ſo familiar 
indeed, that Maſes as well as Abraham may be ſtyl'd the 
friend of Cad., : 2 
.Q. & 
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evhether you think Thomas receiv'd the Holy Ghoſt ? 


A. Thomas was at that time a ſubject incapable of 
that divine infuſion, ſince he was little better hn an } 
infidel, and denied the faith; denied the article of | 
Chriſt's reſurrection, that principal doctrine of the 
Goſpel ; it is Chrift that died, yea rather that is riſen a- 
gain. But we may probably ſuppoſe that he receiv'd | 
the heavenly gift the Sunday following, when he ex. | 
preſt the ſincerity of his faith, in this ſort but full 


confeſſion, My Lord, and my God. 


Q. Whether a perſon, who thro his friends and hi; ö 
own neglect has never been confirm d, but yet has been fre- | 
quently a partaker of the bleſed Sacrament, be oblig'd u 


be confirm'd the next opportunity. 


4. Since (as we prov'd lately) confirmation is a | 
neceſſary ordinance, nothing can ſuperſede that ne- 
ceſſity, which is not repugnant to its very nature and 


deſi gn. 


But we are aware of an objection that may be 
ſtarted here. Confirmation is indeed (may ſome ſay) 
both a reſtorer and improver of that grace we receiv'd | 
at baptiſm. But ſince a participation of the holy Sa- 
crament is a reſtorer of that very grace we received 
at confirmation, why may it not be a beſtower as 


well as a reſtorer of it? 


But tho' this be a plauſible objection, yet the nece/- |} 
ty of confirmation does ſufficiently confute it: for 
tho? to him who thro' an unblameable ignorance has } 
neglected confirmation, or for want of opportunity | 
has not been able to obtain it, the participation of the | 
Sacrament may be an uſeful ſupply of that ſpiritual } 
vigor, he would have otherwiſe receiv'd in that pre- 
vious ordinance, yet that he who wilfully neglects a 
poſitive inſtitution, ſhall the next time he approaches 
the Lord's table, receive any recruit of his waſted } 
ſtrength, is what we dare not promiſe, If God ag | 

On ow 


Q. I St. John xxt chapter, and the 224 verſe, u 

vill find that our Saviour. breath'd the Holy Ghy/? upon | 
His diſciples: now verſe the 24 you will find that I ho- 
mas calld Didymus was then abſent. I defire to kn, | 
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tow unmerited favours on his creatures, ſhall he not 
chooſe the manner of beſtowing them ? Shall he not 
chooſe the conduits of conveyance ? are we not con- 
tented to receive the divine infuſion, unleſs we pre- 
{cribe alſo the method of reception? but if we be 
unwilling to accept our Maker's bounty in his own 
way, we have reaſon to ſuſpect, that he will not give 
it us in ours. | | 


But tho' young perſons, who have never yet re- * 


ceiv'd the Sacrament, ſhould obey the order of the i 
Church, and wait for an opportunity of confirma- 1 
tion (if there be a proſpect of it) before they venture * 


to be preſent at ſo divine a banquet, it is yet enough 
for thoſe who have already taſted the heavenly food, 


that they reſolve to embrace the very next opportu- ö 

nity that ſhall preſent it ſelf. And by virtue of ſo If | 
commendable a reſolution, they may hope the mean | - ms 
while to receive ſuch advantage from the holy Sa- © 2BKi3 


crament, as t grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
wr Lord Feſus Chriſt. 1 
Q. God being incapable (becauſe of the holy rectitude 1 
of his nature ) of committing fin, I defire to know, whe- -M ! | 
ther you think the devil knew our Saviour to be God? if 1 
ſo, why did he tempt him to fin, when he ſaw there was it | 
wt the leaſi ſhadow of probability (no, nor poſſibility) of e 
compliance ? „ | 1 | | 
A. Ignatius was of opinion, that the myſtery of 145 
the incarnation was in his time a ſecret to the devil. 75 
But however that be, we have reaſon to believe, that - 6388 
it was ſo at the time of our Saviour's temptation, | 1 
W ince ſo ſagacious a being (as the devil muſt be al- 11 
W low'd to be, for we are not ignorant of his dewices could 1 
lave propos'd to himſelf to tempt ſo glorious a per- N 
ſonage to ſin, as was ſo intimately united to the Di- 
vinity it ſelf. But we muſt obſerve to you, that you 
have founded your queſtion wrong, and make no di- 
ſtinction between the manhood and the godhead. 
Q. Why the ſame idea does at various times variouſly 
ect us, and yet admit of no alteration in its ſelf e 
A. It muſt be allow'd an axiom in metaphyſicks, 
1 4 5 


3 


as well as phyſicks, that the ſame thing may ad wel 


of the external objects they are accuſtom'd to, it 
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ferently upon different ſubjects. Since therefore ud 
bodies, which ſtrangely influence our minds, are juf 
continual fluctuation, and the inclinations of our 
minds are fo apt to vary, according to the diverſity] 


thence naturally follows, that the ſame idea, tho inf 
the ſame perſon, may yet at different times have my 
ferent ſubjects to work upon. And therefore tle] 
fore-mention'd am is a ſolution of the queſtion, | 

Q. What is the reaſon, that if a perſon has act, 
aſcended a pair of fiairs in the dark, yet as he ſuppoſes le 
hath not, therefore lifts up his foot in eæpectation of more, 
the extended foot is ſtruch with fach force againſt the 
boards ? 

A. Becauſe the fright ſo unexpected an event na. 
turally occaſions, difables him from performing a 
gentle demiſiion of his leg. And as, unleſs we poiſe | 


our bodies, their weight will depreſs the deſcending | 
leg with tke greater force, ſo by the ſame fright we | 
are rendred incapable of ſuch a poiſe. 


hence proceeds that fo conſtant formality of people 
bearin ins a ſprig of roſemary in their hand when accompa- 


2ying the obſequies of a deceaſed perſon ? 


. That cuſtom tis like) had its riſe from a no- 
tion of an alexipharmick, or preſervative virtue in that 
herb againſt peſtilential diſtempers; whence the ime]]- 
ing thereto at funerals was probably thought a power- 
ful defenſe againſt the morbid effluvia of the corps. 


Nor is it for the ſame reaſon leſs cuſtomary to burn 
' roſemary in the chambers of the ſick than frankin- 
cenſe, whoſe odor is not much different from the 
former, which gave the Greeks occaſion to call roſe. 


mary ACavruTH a Ne thus. 

Q. There is a hugh in the North of Ireland, calld 
Neugh, that a holly flick being put into, it is petrified i in 
feav years, and has no Fect upon any other <wood ? 

A. The diſpoſition of the holly to be petrified 1 in 
the lough (tho' no other wood is) conſiſts in the pe- 
culiar configuration of its | as, by which it is more 
apt 
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apt to receive the petrify ing particles of the water, 
and keep them ſo wedg'd in, that they conſtitute to- 
gether but one very ſolid and hard body: whereas 
the ſame particles only ſlide upon other woods, or 


have a free paſſage quite through them, and ſo 


can cauſe no alteration. 

Q. We find Jeveral iſlands not inhabited in the In- 
dies, which abound with divers wild beaſts, many of 
au ich are enemies to mankind : I defire to know how 
they firſt came there? OO. 

A. They muſt either have been carried thither by 
men (notwithſtanding their enmity to them) as we 
lee daily, that bears, lions and tygers are brought 
over from diſtant countries, or elſe they muſt have 
ſwum thither ; or we may ſuppoſe, that theſe iſlands 
were not always ſo, but made formerly part of the 
continent, which 1s certainly true of ſome, 

Q. Why does tickling produce laughter ? 

A. Becauſe, when tangible impreſſions pleaſantly 
aſſault the fibres, the ſpirits implanted there are ga- 


W ther'd together and delighted, and this ſenſation is 


communicated by the nerves to the common ſenſo- 
ry, whence the imagination and præcordia are in 
ſuch a manner affected, | 5 

Q. What is the cauſe of the cramp ? 

A. It is cauſed by the evil diſpoſition of the ani- 
mal ſpirits, which being burthen'd with heteroge- 
neous particles, and at length irritated, attempt an 
expulſicn thereof, but being thick and viſcous, and 
conſequently more tenacious, are ſhut up within the 


fleſhy fibres, and the longer detained in the expanſion ;. 


or it may be imputed to the conſtriction or ill con- 
formation of the tendons, whereby the reflux of the 
ſpirits from the muſcular fibres is obſtructed. 

Q. Apollo, pray tell me, why people in fits 

| fre fo much the ſlronger than when in their wits ? 
Sire, i jou can ſolve it, Pl ſay you deſerve 
De name of Apollo, which fame ewill preſerve. 
Al. Thole fits take their riſe from a nervous default, 
| Which with frantic diſorders the fick does aſſault f p 

| An 
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And that flrength we derive from the furious debate, 
Which the ſpirits with humours offending create, 


Q. 1 have a couſin left unto my care, 
But jo fo witty, and but fo ſo fair 
Yet the indifferent nymphs divinely crown'd 
With that extatic charm, five hundred pound. 


Aittracted by its poww'r, three youths would wed, 
With hearts as dogs noſe cold, and brains of lead : 


The jſt a boatfevain, rugged as the ſeas, 
Loud as a florm, and juſi as fit to pleaſe ; 
His fofteft court/hip's like his midnight call, 


Jud fovear it was not talk, but caterwaul ; 


For ever too th* amphibious ſpunge does drink, 
And like his fellw beaſt, the otter, fink, 
The next a proctor's clerk, a would-be-beau, 
But nature, ſhape, and — 
A cautious, diſtant lump, yet dares intreague 


With tavern wvench (his maſter's maid looks big) | 


Wh harmleſs foxord, he flruts à martial pace, 
With chan in's mein, and coward in his face. 
A taylr too, a fly informing knave, eg 
Wha only hunts the better game to have : 


He's nature's fool. coat, flitch'd with ſaleſbop care 


With grogram temper, and with buckram air. 


Do all ſuch wretched fparks, cus will have one, 
For oh ! how diſmal found to virgins None ! 


Aud three and twenty does for wedlock call, 
(That maidenhead's grand climacterical) 

Then penetrating Phozbus, tell me, which 
My cuz fall have, probatum, tar, or ſtitch. 


A. Sure ſome propitious ſtar, with luſtre bright, 


Shone out, when cuz firſt viſited the light; 
Or ſuch a glorious choice had never hapt, 


Nor by five hundred pound ſuch worthies trapt; 
Each fraught with wondrous art (tho' flender braw) 
Which like a Counteſs may your cuz maintain, 

Tar, tho' with ſtench he fills the ambient air, 


And polcat's ſweet, to his effluvia are; 
Tho' Mapping doxies ſwallow his returns, 
And he at once for baud and brandy burns ; 


All deny the ſhow ; 
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Yet he each wyjage his effects renews, 
As well diſpos'd on cuz as en the Heut. 
Probatum may diſpoſe of ſpouſe for hire, 
And when the gin has ſnapt ſome Country- claire, 
In Doctors Commons ſue for honour loſt, 
And thence gain more than board and bigging colt, | 
And then our mathematical Sir Stich, 
With croſs legs and ſhop-board join'd cloſe to Br- --ch; 
By remnants and bills doubly charg d, may raiſc 
Enough to keep ſpouſe glorious all her days. 
Yet Tar we moſt prefer, for ſhould he roam, 
Forc'd by his debts) the world is all his home. 
Q. Is love, Sir, blind, or does he Wink # ? 
The firfl Pam rather apt to thisk : | 
F 2 from what cauſe did ariſe 
7 he little urchins loſs of eyes? | 
donne thus are pleas'd to ſolve the doubt, 
And jay, that folly beat em out 
In his minority, when they 
Friendly together quere at play. | 
A. That ve is blind, we plainly prove 
From many blind e, of laue; 
But don't believe he loſt his eyes 
By folly, boxing, or ſurprize; 
But that the Gods to mortals kind, 
Determined he ſhould be Bind: 
For could he /ee, the objed#s are 
S very few eamongſt the fazr, 
Not one in fifty would remain 
Within the compaſs of his reign : 
And ſo that ſweet amuſement loſe, 
Which ſoftens all within the NOOSE. 


To Admiral LEaAKE, on our late ſucceſſes in the Medi- 
terranean. 


HAT, tho' too ſoon the fading laurel FS 
Since freſher boughs provoke the rival'd {ky, 
Time ſwiftly runs with an unheeded pace; 
But thy more fee ift atchicvements claim the wandrous race. 


Should 


” .- 


i 
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Should Phebus give the crown your deeds require, 
With darling Daphne he muſt part intire. 

Y' {ralien pow'rs, whom Rome would fain engage, 
Wich force alli'd to prop her feeble rage, 

Can th” heated Pontiff guard your trembling ſhore ? 
Our cannons will his frighted bull; out-roar. g 
Sardinia Ceres on her Charles beſtows; = 
Sardinia, where her fruitful offspring grows. 
Neptune and Mars to him Minorca doom; 
Mars, who no more defends his once eſpouſed Nene. 
The avatry God (tis what he does to few) ; 
His mighty trident he entrufts with you. | 

Q. In the 43d verſe of the xxiii® chap. of St. Luke 
abe read, our Saviour promis'd the thief that then was 0 
faffer with him, viz. This day ſhalt thou be with me 


words ; He deſcended into hell; the third day he roſe} 
again from the dead; he aſcended into heaven, &c, | 


day ? 


its reunion with that companion, which was not 10 
ſee corruption, 


you mention could not be expounded of a paradiſe 
diſtinct from heaven with that firm aſſurance, as to 


we with firm aſſurance ſay, that it is not ſo, And if 
paradiſe may be expounded (as it pozbly may) in the 
Fewiſh notion of the word, it wholly removes the 
foundation of your queſtion. But you may take no- 

tice too (as we have formerly obſerv*d) that Chriſt 
does not ſay, thou ſhalt go with me int paradiſe (as 
tho' there were to be a local motion on his own 
part) but thou ſhalt be with me in paradiſe. And _ 
| N fore, 


in paradiſe ; whereas in the Apoſiles Creed are theſe] 


Hoxw could he be that day in heaven, if, as the Apoſtles 
Creed mentions, he roſe not from the dead till the third | 


A. It is an uſual figure in the ſacred Writings, to | 
apply perſonality to either ſoul or body in a ſtate of | 
{eparation ; and therefore Chriſt's ſoul upon its de- 
parture from the body, might advance to heaven, | 
from whencc it might afterward return in order to | 


But tho' in our ſolution concerning 
Chriſt's deſcent into hell, we affirm'd that the text 


ground an article of faith upon it ; yet neither can | 
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ore, as Chriſt inight ſpeak the words with regard to 
tis Divinity, ſo that Divinity might diſplay it ſelf 


to the departed ſaints in a ſeparate paradiſe, tho' in 
i leſs proportion, as to be ſure it would do in its 
heavenly reſidence. 

Q. Reading in the xxxviiith chap. gf Job, I met 
with the following verſe. | | 

Verſe 8th. Who ſhut up the ſea with doors, when it 
hate forth, as if it had i/Jued out of the womt ? 

Which ſaid text plainly implies, that the ſea was 
ſut up in ſome womb before the deluge. 


I defire to know, what aas that incloſed ſtate of the 


fa, and what place or part of nature was that re- 


whtacle where it lay? | 

A. The word doors is a metaphorical expreſſion, 
ind denotes no more than that God reſtrain'd the ſea 
vith its proper boundaries, when he ſaid to its proud 
waves, thus far ſhalt thou go, and no farther. And 
ince the ſea is contain'd in an extenſive cavern, that 
cavern may very fitly by the ſame figure be ſtyPd a 


womb ; expreſſions. parallel to which you will fre. 


quently meet with in profane authors. 


Q. am a young man, apprentice to an ap-. 


and happening to fall in love with a relation (tho not jo 
war as debar us of marriage) yet ſhe ſcruples accepting 
if me on that pretence ; the old Gentlewoman her mother 
1 for it, and introduces me into her company very often, 


tut if I go to touch her, ſhe makes all the aury faces © 
maginable, and ſays, what can't 1 fit till as others 
h; if Iam alone with her ſhe preſently flies away? 


A. If ſhe be your couſin german, or related at a 
greater diſtance, we are apt to think that her ſcruple 
b but a mere pretence, and that it is not the relation, 


but the perſon ſhe excepts againſt. And then we muſt 
quaint you that you will find it an hard taſk to 


wercome her wry faces and nimble retreats. But 
lowever, if the palm be worthy of contention, de- 
monſtrate the ſincerity of your love by the conſtancy 
of your purſuit. And ſince Venus as well as Mars 
van admirer of unſhaken bravery, Rand up againſt 


all 
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all diſcouragements, and give her daily proofs, that 


even deſpair it ſelf, (tho you'll ſay *tis a paradox) 


cannot drive you to deſpair. And if after a tedious 


campaign you ſhall make no manner of advance, the 


poet will preſent you with a more cheriſhing cordial 
than any your maſter's ſhop affords, | 


Unus ſalus miſeris nullam fperare ſalutem. 
Your only comfort is to hope for zone. 


Q. 1. Why a hare leaves liſi ſcent, when almoſt run | 


own, than when firſt flarted ? 


Q. 2. Why a keen huntſman carries all before him, | 
and leaves all behind him? | 


Q. 3. Why bucks make vaults ts ſerve the does in? 
A. 1. The ſcent of the hare conſiſting in ſome of 


the molt volatile parts of his blood, continually per- | 


ſpiring out of his body ; and there being a much 


greater waſte made of them when he is in a violent 
motion, than when he is at reſt, it neceſſarily follows, 
that when firſt ſtarted he muſt leave a ſtronger ſcent, 


than after a long run, becaule in his race thoſe vo- 
latile parts have been faſter expended than they could 
be recruited, | £4 


A. 2.Becauſe as keen as he is, he is not however 


ſo keen- ſighted as Argus, to ſee before and behind; 


neither is he ſo nimble as to move forward and back- 


ward at the ſame time. 
A. 3. By the ſame reaſon that birds make neſts to 
lay in their young; that bees and ants build ſmall 


_ repoſitories and granaries to lay up their ſtores; ſince 
it is in all alike a neceſſary conſequence of that 


wonderful ſtructure of their bodies, by reaſon of 


which every ſpecies of animals does perform ſome- 


thing. peculiar to its kind, and by that declare the 
infinite wiſdom and power of its Maker. 
Q. defire to know why the face fwells after the 
tooth-ach. „C Hey l 
A. Becauſe the peccant humour is then tranſmitted 


from the interior to the exterior part. 


Q Why muſt” perſons that have any manner of cold 
#pon them, have (for the moſ} part ) fuch an 1 


running from their noſes ? 
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A. Becauſe by the conſtriction of the pores thro! 
cold, a quantity of ſerous humours is collected in the 
brain, which for want of due perſpiration are conve- 
nently diſcharged thro' the paſſages of the noſtrils, 


zz being moſt obvious. 


Once more to ſing, before ſhe leaves the day, 
brfore foe quits this ſad unhappy coaſl 
bleeding innocence ard virtue loſt, 


fir pious counſel, charitably kind. 
With your advice my fainting ſoul complies, 


Q. Once more the weak Euthalia makes ay, 


ſo pay thoſe thanks (your due ) with grateful mind, 


lud paves with faghs her paſſage to the ſhes : 


ers off tears mine eyes minutely pay, | 
WH purge my foul, and waſh my flains away 
I contrite ſpirit and a broken heart 
h the ſad confort bear a mournful part. 
0b! that herevy I may juft heaven appeaſe, 
Whoſe benign ſmile would all my troubles eaſe 9. 
bir noww my ſoul is warm'd with ſacred fire, 
ind heav'n alone has every ſtrong defire. 
Nb lawleſs wiſhes in my boſom move, 
I hoſe deſires remain, no wanton love, | 
| more regret the perjur'd youth's diſdain, 
I lnger figh for his return in wain ; 

my ambition now is to acquire, 
lo gain admittance in the heav'nly chair, 
Where pious fouls do their devotion raiſe, 
lad celebrate their bounteous Maker's praiſe ; 
laviſd with inward peace, ſupremely bleſt, 
uft joys alone reign in each peaceful breaft. 
bus blefl : no more ſhall fin or folly know, 
but Ive divine will in my boſom flow, | 


"ejt of all and more, I ſought in vain below, 
4. Sing on, ſweet ſoul, be ever thus in tune, 


nd all uneaſy thoughts will vaniſh ſoon ; 


ark, how the heav'nly choirs in confort join, 
ore pleas'd with one return d, than ninety nine, 


bo never flray'd ; a joy triumphant reigns, 


hen ſuch with tears have waih'd away their ſtains, 


4 
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Behold ! above yond azure roof there dwells 
A hover, whoſe extatic form excells 
All fancy can create, or wit ſuggeſt, _ 
The ſource of light, and glory of the bleft ; 
With open arms and ſmiles prompt to receive 
All who their treſpaſſes fincerely grieve ; 
When once the force of his bright charms you know, 
The joys and raptures from Bis preſence flow, 
You'll ſcorn the ſully'd dull embrace of mortal here 

Below: ES 

Q. Suppoſing now, Apollo's ſons, 
Jui roſe from picking of gooſe-bones, 
This on you pops; pray, tell me whence 
The cuſtom d proverb did commence, 
That who eats gooſe on Michael's day? 
Sha'n't money lack his debts to pay? 
A. This notion fram'd in days of yore, 
Is grounded on a prudent ſcore: _ 
For doubtleſs twas at firſt defign'd 
To make the people SEASONS mind, 
That ſo they might apply their care 
To all thoſe things that needful were, 
And by a good induſtrious hand = 
Know when and how t' improve their /and. 


On a hack of hair, given by a young Lach to put in a rin | 


Nor rich Arabia's precious ſtores, 
Nor fertile India's golden ores, 
Not all the wealth that crowds the main, 
Can poiſe the treaſure I obtain. 5 

No more let faithle/s Faſon own 
That he Medea's favours won, 

No more his gaudy prize ſet forth, 
Of fond, imaginary worth, 

Tis I can greater things expreſs ; 
Tis I the golden fleece poſſeſs: 

Such none before did &er receive, 
And none but Chloe ſuch could give: 
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\ pledge, wherein does always move 
The whole artillery of love ; 
Which o'er the paſſions bears command, 
And {ways my Heart, and guides my hand: 
Nor lives a Monarch, but would be 
Petitioner to ſhare with me. 
Q. 1 am very well ſatisfied in the reaſons for chang- 


ing the ſabbath ; but can't conceive how the fourth com- 


nandment can be any ways obligatory to us that keep the 
fn day of the week? nor how wwe can pray that God 


would incline our hearts to keep the fourth commandment, 


which enjoins the keeping of the ſeventh ? 

A. The precept, as adopted by the Church in her 
excellent liturgy, is to be taken in a qualified, in a 
reftrained acceptance, namely ſo far as it is binding 


in a Chriſtian church. Nor can it ſeem harſh to un- 
lerſtand it in ſo qualified a ſenſe, ſince the creation 


af the world, ſo particularly ſpecified in the fourth 


commandment, is the foundation of the chriſtian 


abbath, and we as well as the Feaus ſolemnize a ſe- 
renth day, (for ſo is one in ſeven in a conſtant ſepte- 
nary return) in memory of our Creator's ring from 
all bis work which he had made. : 5 
Some learned men object it to the Fewvs, that they 
are unable to produce any pregnant evidence, that 
their ſabbath was the ſeventh c. 
of the world. And in caſe it be not the ſeventh, 


they, as well as we, muſt underſtand the command- 


ment in an applicative ſenſe; and yet we may be 


ure, that an all-wiſe God would never preſcribe a 


aw that ſhould be improper and abſurd. | 
Before the Fewiſb law was given, all nations (when 


made acquainted with the divine injunction) were 
ablig d to celebrate a ſabbath in obedience to what 
Cod enacted immediate to the creation, when he 


bled the ſeventh day, and ſanctiſed it. And yet, if all 
tations were to keep holy that very individual day, 


tat immediately ſucceeded to the 1ix days creation, 
the ſabbath would have begun in different places, at 
Uferent hours, throughout the whole compaſs of 


Vor. II. 38 | FF their 
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their civil day. But we cannot think, that they would! 
be oblig'd to begin the ſabbath at ſuch improper 1 
hours as many of them muſt have done. If there. 
fore their ſabbath had commenc'd (as we ſuppoſe it} 
would) at the beginning of their civil day, they muſt 
_ neceſſarily have taken that very law they acted by, in a 
limited acceptation; and yet ſure they might have 
ſaid of ſuch a law as was the ſole occaſion of their 
practice, Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our heart 
zo keep this law. es 1 
Q. Mat. i. 16. 4h Facob begat Foſeph, the buſ. 
band of Mary. And Luke iii. 23. Foſeph, which wasY 
fon .of Hely. "Now, which is the true meaning of the 
Evanigelifts, as to vho was Joſeph's father? = 
A. Some learned men are of opinion, that as St. 
Matthew preſents us with Feſeph's genealogy, with 
regard to his own deſcent, fo St. Lule deſcribes the 
pedigree he claim'd in right of his wife. Others are 
Xerſuaded, that both the Evangeliſts give us Jol 
genealogy, the one his 7atura/, the other his 4g, 
one. For as it was enjoin'd by the Meſaical inſtitu- 
tion, that when an elder brother died childleſs, the 
younger ſhould raiſe up ſeed to his brother, ſo it is} 
ſuppos d, that Hel dying without iſſue, his younger 
brother Jacob raiſed up ſeed to him, when he begat 
2 and therefore agreeable to this opinion Ja. 
rob was his natural, and Hely his legal father. 
Qt. Sin is the tranſereſſion of the law, the law was} 
not before Mos Es; ergo there was no fin before Moss? 
2. Your ſyllogiſm is a piece of ſophiſtry, and 
conliſts of more terms than it ought to do; for the 
term law, Which you make the predicate of your 
major, and the ſubje& of your minor, 'is an equivo- 
cal word, and fignifies both the law of nature, and 
e law of Moſes. Now, as the former was before 
es; ſo fin was then the tranſgreſſion of the moral 
law, @ law written upon the  fleſhly tables of the heart. 
Q. May I lawfully marry my godmather or not? 
For if I may, Il boſe no time, 
F net, I muſt and will decline. | 
. f 3 | A. The 
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A. The Romanifts will not allow it, becauſe they 
ay there is a ſpiritual relation between a god - mother 
and a god- child. But how ſuch a ſpiritual relatiqn 
ſhould forbid true banes of matrimony we ſee not. 
If we Proteſtants join iſſue with the Papiſts in this 
rticular, we muſt affirm alſo, that it is unlawful 
for a pariſhioner to marry the paſtor of her pariſh, 
for there is as near a relation in ſpirituals between the 
clergy and their pariſhioners, as between god-parents 
and god-children. V 
But we may tax th'unequal bed, 
E'en where tis not a fin to wed. . 
Q. About three years fince I came acquainted with, 
you, Gentleman, who after he had correſponded with me 
ſome time, made profeſſions of love to me, which continued 
fir about, a year ( 1 liked him very well, and his circum- 
ſtances) wherefore, you may be ſure, I made his paſſion 
all modeſt returns I was capable r; but after that he 
grew more cold, and has continued ſo ever fence, yet will 
wt quite break off his correſpondence with me, but flill vi- 
ſts me with other company, and if there ever happens to be 
any perſon preſent, he ſuſpects him to be his rival, and 
the whole company immediately perceives an unuſual unea- 
fineſs in his countenance ; yet will he not renew his 
paſſion, or ſhew the leaſt continuance of his lou; of | 
had I hopes of that I would refuſe all other offers. Then 
teach me, divine Apollo, haw to fix this inconſtant, or 
at leaſt to cure my ſelf ? | 5 8 
A. The Gentleman's jealouſy is an argument he 
ſtill retains a paſſion for you, the cauſe of his ſeem- 
ing indifference may ariſe from his eaſy acceſs to 
you ; the difficulty of the attempt generally enhances 
your opinion of the purchaſe; therefore we adviſe 
you politively to deny. his admittance upon a juſt ac- 
cuſation of his levity, whilſt you give a modeſt li- 
berty to others. If he has a ſpark of affection left, 
this will blow it ſoon up into a flame; but upon his 


re- addreſſes, (which we doubt not you will meet 


with) be very cautious how you ſurrender, without 
jufficient hoſtages, to ſecure againſt a relapſe. 8 
N 7 Q. With 
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A. 
* 


Q. With anxious thoughts and with deſpair oppreſi, 
ue to you to have ae redreſi; . 3 1 
| Scarce can my tim'rous tongue my grief relate, = 7 

Or words expreſs my too too rigid fate. | | 
The ſubtle god of love's unerring dart | 1 0 P | 
By magic ſent, has pierc'd my tender heart. | ö The 
No anodyne can mortal man invent, 4 755 
That yields a moment's eaſe or hour's content. ; 
The fair Belinda has inſpir'd my ſoul, 5 fy 
And who f mortals can her charms controul. ; 771 
Such magic glances from her eyes, ſuch grace N 00 
ars in every feature of her face, : 
That theſe I can no more expreſs than Jove b Wu 
Merit or claim a right to half her love. uu. 
A. Audacious mortal, how durſt thou prophane por 
Belinda's beauty, with attempts ſo vain; ver 
What hopes canſt thou preſume, when even Fove | Flle 


Wants merit to partake of half her ove? 
Change then to ſervile awe thy impious claim, 
Leſt from her eyes ſhe darts a ſubtile flame, 


Deſtroys thee quick, and leaves thee nothing but ( V 
ED a name. 3 3 
Q. 77. you, dear youth, that I aſpire to know, | Na 
"Tis you, from whom ſuch charming numbers flow : A 05 
Your love 1 bluſbing aſt : my trembling quill, f Vo 
Conſcious of guilt with pleaſing tortures fill, e 

My alnaſi fainting foul, wwing'd avith defire, p 
if | Till I the prize, the long d for prize, acquire. 15 
| BY But &er the time and happy time I chooſe, 10 
LE” | This boon 1 ſupplicate you'll not refuſe, 85 ; 
| | Will you a dear afſiciate pleaſe t'allow, 14 , 
1 A witneſs of my joy and of our vows? pr 
19 A. No vows, dear Theodora, of our lues, | 40 
110 A wow refirains, where liberty improves ; | He 
1 Where inclinations do not ſtrongly bind, Th 
** | All formal wows will prove, alas! but wind; Do 

| ö And witneſſes are but litigious ſnares, H 
Il | | Who truly love, deſpiſe thoſe vulgar cares; : 
5 Effects of mean diſtruſt, our brighter fires 


Shall have for witngſſes our own deſires, Eo 
1 8 . 5 


\ 


Q Directions I humbly beg of your worſhips 
How to deal with a gang of impertinent gaſſibs, 
Whoſe ridiculous prattle and bantering flame; 

A private affront upon one of their crew, 

On me, has their malice and hatred drew. 

They falſely awaw it, *twas innocent I, 

%% with ſolemn aſſertions the fact I deny. 

[fin art there's a power ſo ſtrong, to with-hold 
Their opprobrious tongues, or their will to controul 3 
I Britons part it, oblige the whole nation, 

Not only the fre/ent, but late generation. 

A. In vain all attempts will moſt certainly prove, 


When Funo's loud tongue has out thunder'd een Fove, 


Their ſex we muſt charge, &er you we'll reſtrain, 
For whilſt they are avomen, detraction will reign ; 
Yet judge them aright, and this comfort is found, 
Eſteem all their praſtle as only a ſound. | 


Le II God's preſence is fullneſs of joy... 
W ITH 2hee in Phalaris his bull I'd ſing, 


And vie the chanting miſtreſs of the ſpring. | 


In midſt of penury I'd nothing lack; _ 

Nay, hug my fate, tho' ſtretcht upon the rack. 

Center'd in raging fire I'd ſcorn to move! 

Yet feel no other Kms than thoſe of love. 

Th'exploded ftoick I'd no more deride ; 

But in his darling Apathy would pride. 

Yet oh! I'd limit this to abſent pain; 

For raptures in my panting ſoul would reign : 

Should a Domitian meditate my toil, . 

And plunge me whole into the boiling oil; 

From beatific viſian would accrue 

Such pleaſures as the tyrant never knew, 

He'd ſtorm, and me for very ſbite releaſe, 

That flooding joys might with his tortures ceaſe. 

Down into hell I would to zhze repair; 

Hell is no longer hell, while thou art there. 
Q. St. John in Rev. vi. q, 10, 11. gives us an ac- 

count of opening the fifth feal, where he ſaw under the 

| | 1 altar 
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allar the fouls of them that were ſlain for the word of Grd N 
and for the Ake which they held. And they cried 
with a loud voice, ſaying, how long, O Lord, holy | 
and true, doſt thou not judge and avenge our blood | 
on them that dwell on the earth ? And white robes | 
iven unto every one of them, and it was ſaid | 
unto them, that they ſhould reſt yet for a little ſea- | 
fon, until their fellow ſervants alſo, and their bre- | 
thren, that ſhould be killed as they were, ſhould be 
fulfilled, I would defire to know the meaning of the fifth | 
ſeal, and what is meant by under the altar; for in ny | 
epinion it ſhould fignify a place of ſeparation, not a place | 
of purgation ; a paradiſe, as I take tobe St. Luke's mean- } 
ing, Chap. xxiii. ver. 43. a place of felicity, where god 
men enjoy a reward ſufficient for all their trials and ſif- 
Ferings they baue endured for the ſake of Chriſt, though | 
not that full fruition of happineſs,” aubich God has promii'd | 


Were 


thro the merits of Chriſt, to beſtow on them. 


A. The Romanifts themſelves will not alledge the | 


paſſage in vindication of a purgatory ; for they allow 


it the glorious privilege of the martyrs (who are the | 
very perſons mentioned by St. Fohn) not to: go to that | 
place of torment, But as we have more than once ac- } 
quainted the world, that we allow not of a paradiſe | 
in any other notion, than as ſynonymous to heaven, | 
ſo the meaning of the paſſage is, that the bodies of | 
the martyrs ſhall not be raiſed out of their mouldring | 
_ duſt, till the conſummation of all things; when all 


the martyrs, that ſhall ever have been, ſhall riſe to- 


gether, and receive the completion of their now par- | 
tial bliſs. And parallel to this are thoſe verſes in the | 


| Hebrews, And theſe all having obtained a good report thro 
faith, receiv'd not the promiſe ; God having provided ſome 
better thing for us, that they without us, ſhould not be 
made perfect. Dr . 

nder the altar, may no more than figuratively ſig- 


nify that the preſent ſtate of the martyrs in heaven, 


is no better than an ob/czre condition, if compared 


with the glory that SHALL be revealed; revealed at 


the reſurrection of the juſt, 
„ | : Q. Whether 


# 
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Q- Whether you think the leber, Mark i. (to whom our. 
Saviour, ver. 44. ſaid, ſee thou ſay nothing to any 


man) who went out and blaz'd his wonderful cure, and 


J ſuppoſe) the manner and the, perſon by whom it was 
dine, greatly finned ? ns . 
A. It was no doubt a fin, to difobey ſo divine a 


perſon as had performed ſo miraculous a cure upon 
himſelf : but then we cannot ſay that the fin was 


great, ſince he did it with a good intention; did it 
out of a generous gratitude, as being willing that the 


world ſhould know what the Lord had done for him, and 


that every mouth might be filled with his benefaQtor's 
praiſes; nay, and he might. fancy too, that ſilence 


was enjoined. him out of an humble modeſty, and that 
therefore he was the more obliged to act the herald, 


to proclaim. the modeſt, the humble J Andif 
this were his perſuaſion. (as. probably it was). what- 
ever were his ſin, it was a ſin; of ignorance, And 


therefore, notwithſtanding the fin he might be guilty 


of, he may. yet be allowed to ſay, that his praiſe is in 

the Gola,  — „„ | 
Q bat is meant by the ſin of unchanneſs, mentioned 

in Gal. v. 197 „ | „„ 
A. We ſuppoſe the foundation of your queſtion to 


proceed from your obſervance, that adultery and for- 


nication are previouſly taken notice of. But to remind 
you that there are uncleanneſſes, abomi nable unclean- 


neſſes, ſeparate from the {ſins of adultery and fornica- 


tion, and to make the Apoſtle his own expoſitor, we 
refer you to Rom. i. 24, 26, 27. But there are other 


uncleanneſſes, which we forbear to, mention, fince 


they ſhould not be once named among us, as becometh 
Saints : for it is too evident to be denied, that 27 zs 4 
ſhame eden to ſpeak of thoſe things, which are gone of 
ſome in ſecret, 5 1 - 
Q Who was the compiler of the Atts of the Apoſtles? 
A. The preface to St. Luke's Goſpel, and that to 


the Acts of the Apoſtles, acquaint us, that the ſame 


perſon was the author of them both, namely Lule the 
belved phyſician. For as he dedicates his Goſpel 20 the 
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moſt excellent Theophilus, ſo he not only dedicates his 
Acts of the Apoſtles to the ſame Theophilus, but re- 
minds him of his Goſpel too, the former treatiſe hace | 
1 made, ob Theophilus, of all that Jeſus began both tg | 


do and teach. 


Q. Fa man dreams he commits fornication, or bla. | 
pbemes God in his dream, ſhall it be imputcd to him a; | 
A. He may aſſuredly expect to be he man uno 
whom the Lord imputeth no ſin upon that account, un- 
| natural tendency of | 


leſs his dreams proceed from the 
his waking thoughts. 


Q. If a man makes an oath, being urged to pay no- 
ney, or do any other matter by a time certain, which oath | 
be widlates, it lying not in his power to perform by the | 
time allotted, pray, anſwer whether this be a crine, | 


and if a crime, how far criminal? 


As. It borders on the guilt of perjury (if not the 
very guilt itſelf) to oblige our ſelves by the ſolem- 
nity of an oath to the performance of that which we 
cannot be infallibly aſſared will be within the com- 
paſs of our ability, even tho' afterwards we ſhould } 
actually perform it. Such oaths therefore (when pro- 
per to be taken) ſhould always be accompanied with | 
neceflary proviſions; but if the Queriſt for want of 
power has failed in the performance of the oath, with | 
regard to the payment of a ſum by a ſuch a time, the 
| beſt reparation he can make, is to pay it as ſoon 2s 
Poſſible. | e 


Q. Sure when I enter d on this mortal ſlate, 
Some balgful flar, malignant o'er the orb 
Di ſaſtrous influence ſhed, or dire portent. 
For my rewolving years, pregnant with woe 
Hawe paſt, without the very dawn of joy. 


N hat tho no pain enervate ſhakes my frame, 
| Nor want penurious, bane of human bliſs, 


The cauſe create of theſe my joyleſs hours: 


Ter do detradtions falſe my ſoul oppreſs, 


And all my juft deſigns abortive prove; 
But that which moſi my troubles aggravate, , 
| FM wy if an 
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[ am defam'd by him I thought my friend, 
Who by inſinuations baſe has rais'd 
A blaſling ſcandal of my ſpotleſs fame. 
O] let your wiſe unerring precepts guide 
A youth dgefted with the frowns of fate ; 
Direct him how to chooſe a faithful youth, 
Whoſe balmy friendſhip may alleviate 15 
His anguiſh, and diſpel what caus'd his drocping ſlate. 
A. Tho' foul detractions ſully your white name, 
And by a friend, malevolent, traduc'd ; 
Yet innocence affords divine relief, 
By giving ſweet reflections to the mind, 
Healing with richeſt balm th' imaginary wound. 
Not to be conſcious of an act malign, 
Is joy above deſcription, pleaſing dreams | 
Shall ſooth your nights repoſe, and gild your wak- 
ing hours. | | 
What tho' miſtaken in the fatal choice, 
You took a friend inſidious to your arms! 
The ſlander will return upon his head, 
And loads of ſhame his guilty ſoul depreſs : 
Whilſt you, tho? for a time by clouds obſcur'd, 
dhall riſe like virgin influence, and ſhine _ 
With rays of virtue, then let reaſon guide, 
And long experience hx your choice divine. 
Let the juſt youth, whom you would make a friend,. 
With piety and honour be replete, _ 
Whoſe ſteady principles with friendſhip join'd, 
May heal the wounds of your diſorder'd mind, 
Q Was the world created with God's omnipo- 
tence ? ac writ by me in Latin thus, Utrum Deus mun- 
dum creaverit cum ejus omnipotentia, nec ne? the true 
ſenſe of the quęſtion being, Utrum Deus mundum crea- 
yerit cum tota ejus omnipotentia, nec ne? the particle 
tota being omitted, it might render it leſs intelligible io 
thoſe who did not conſider, that tota aud om nis were. fy- 
nonymous terms. A friend of mane tramſlated the que- 
inn for me in my abſence, but he not being either à di- 
dine, or an Engliſhman, I hope 1 foall not be anſwerable- 
for his bad ſenſe, 5 | | 
F f 5 A. The 
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A. The omiſſion you was guilty of, makes a fig. | 
nal difference in the nature of the queſtion ; for a; 
God does every thing (how ſmall foever) with his 1 _- 
omnipotence, ſo in no action (how great ſoever) does 
he exert his whole omnipotence. Jo ſay that omni- 


potence is put upon its utmoſt ſtretch, is a palpable 8 
cContradiction; for if ever it be put upon its utmoſt 

ſtretch, it follows, that it can proceed no farther. 

And ſure a bounded omnipotencèe is no omnipotence. / 


Q. 1 John iv. 12. Exod. xxxiii. 20. 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
No man hath, or can ſee Cod; and yet in Gen. viii. 1. 
God appeared unto Abraham ; and 7 Deut. v. 24. He 1 
ſhewed himſelf to the Iſraelites. I defire to know h 
theſe texts can be reconciled ? | ; 


A. When the Scriptures ſay that God appear'd to | We 


| Abraham, we are not to ſuppoſe, that he diſcoverd 


to him his very eſſence, which is an immaterial ſub- 


ſtance, and therefore inviſible to a mortal eye. No, 1 
we are to underſtand no more, than that God dif- | 
play'd ſome viſible tokens of an inviſible preſence, M _ 
which the Jeaus call the divine Shelinab; and therefore, 4 
tho' he exhibited his glory to the trembling 1/-ae/ite: MI 
im a magnificent, a | xtra manner, yet it was 
but a material glory, but a faint reſemblance of his / 
real glory, and therefore ſhort, infinitely ſhort of that 
Glory which ſhall hereafter be revealed : for tho', while 
in this vail of fleſh, we can diſcover no more of | ; 
God, than what the Scriptures repreſent as his hinder | 
parts, yet when mortality ſhall be fewallw'd up of life, | : 
we ſhall then er him face to face, ſee him as he is. | ] 
Q. Can a clergyman demand tithes in any number un. - 
der ten? | 7 . 
A. Of corn, hay, Sc. he can make no demand F 
under the number ſpecified : but of living creatures, | 
though there be but ſeven, yet one becomes his due. 
Q. The charmingeſi creature. a 
With lavelieſt features, _ | 
That &er any mortal did ſee, 2 
Lives juſt croſi the away, To 
So that every day | A: 


Jam taken up in viewing her beauty, Shs 
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| She's as bright as the day, 
HAs charming as May, | 
And amiſs nought in her I fads ; 
By night and by day | 
In my chſet, at ply, | 
She is never out of my mind 
T have a great mind, 
And long have defign'd | 
With an humble ſuit to accoff vor 5 ; 
But being unſeill'd 
Lowe's mice ſhield to wield, 
Im afraid 1 ſhould be deny a, Gir 
But now, if Apollo, 
Wieſe parts are not ſhallow, 
Me guickly ſome advice will lend, 
What propereft means are 
For the gaining the fair, 
DI praiſe Jim for &er without end. 
A. If you love, as you lay, 
The fine laſs croſs the way, 


i : And hope by your paſſion to move her, 


You muſt flatter, careſs, 
Sigh, ogle, and dreſs, 
And play all the tricks of a lover. 
Tho! fools ridicule, 
Still keep to this rale, 
You'll find your account in't hereafter; 
Since ſhow has oft hit, 
When good ſenſe and wit 
Have fallen more wide of the matter. 
Then with courage advance 
Like beau in romance, A 
And dazle her eyes with that glory: 
The when and the where 
Will quickly appear, 
And then there's an end of the ftory. 
Q. Ne tranſcendent ſons of radiant light, 5 
Whoſe nobler fouls an humble fwain invite, 
To aik a queſtion, i, your godſhips pleaſe, 
A nod will 45 and ſet 776 at eaſe. 
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'Tis where content and friendſhip may be found ? 
long to find them, and have lok'd around 
The world, and plough'd rough Neptune's watry brow, 


But hade not found them, nor I can't tell how. 


Does earth poſſeſs the ever bleſſed pur 3 

Or if not fo, ye ſages, tell me where | 

They dwell; Id leave the world, and ſoon be there. 
A. In vain, alas! about the world you roam, 

To find content, which muſt be found at home; 

To wealth and pleaſures never have recourſe, 

The firſt brings only cares, the laſt remer/e 3 

Your wy#hes and your looſe deſires reſtrain, 

And ſoon the valuable prize you'll gain. 


But friendbip by ſtrict ſearch will ne'er be found, 


"Tis chance muſt throw you on that happy ground ; 
When ſympathizing ſouls together meet, 


. They'll both exert their faculties and greet ; 


No ſymptoms, ſigns nor marks they'll want to I 
But naturally to each other flow ; | 

Leap to embrace, and ſuddenly unite 

In clear identity, like beams of light. 

Q. To you, O learn d Phœbeans, I dare cru 

hode; but dare not let that love be known 

Yo the fair maid who has the conqueſt won. 


When firſt ] jaw her, I no charms could find, 


But whar might well beling to worankind. 
Her talk was witty, eaſy was her fly, 
Saveet was her voice, and charming was her ſmile. 


1 ſaw with joy, but thought no danger there ; 
Fur they complete in one or other ev'ry day appear. 
Such common charms fhe had, a thouſand more, 


Hier face, neck, breaſt, her ſhape, her gate, her 1 


But I had ſeen em all elſewhere before. 


Tet when I enter d on a ftricter view, 

En then all rapture in the ſearch I grew. 

In ev'ry charm fo vaſ a luſtre ſhone, 

Ht dazed brighter than the noon-day's ſun. 
*Tavas then, alas! tabas then in vain 1 fire 


T avoid the arraws of the god of live. 


5 
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All ways 1 try'd the conflits to maintain, 
But love reſold the victory to gain. 
In vain 1 ſummon'd reaſon to my aid, 
Love was victorious, and that phantom fled. 
Something ſhe has, which renders her fo far 
More beautiful than other women are, 
Tabou be almoſt a fin to make compare. 
She is, but oh! I cannot tell ye what, 
Think all that's charming, and ſpe merits that. 
Now ſay, Phœbeans, grant your generous. aid, 
Adviſe me how to gain the lovely maid. 
Alrcady ſeveral ways Pe tried in vain, 
Whilft we been teaching her to guide the pen. 
Her jealous mother ( for her father” s dead) 
Sets ſpies, who tell her ev ry word that's ſaid. 
Therefore in copies I expreſs my mind, 
But ſhe inapprebenftue is, or cruelly unkind: 
To guide her band I ſhew officious care, 
But "tis to figh my palſion in her car. 
Theſe too do vain and ineffetual prove, 
Nothing, 1 fear, can ſoften her to love. 
That you alone, ſagacious Delians, now, 
For nothing ſurely.can be hid fi om you, 
Therefore adviſe me quickly what to do. 
To folbw you I with impatience wait, 
| Command me any thing, except to hate. 


4. In vain, fond lover, you Implore our aid, 


To ſoften into love the cruel maid ; 

For all Apo/lo's arts have fail'd to move, 
And he himſelf has been a ſlave to love. 

Yet we can pity, tho' not give you eaſe, 
Since you're afraid to cure the fond diſeaſe. 
Try all thoſe arts which Czpid does inſpire 
Thoſe vot'ries with, for all that feel his fire 
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Have brighteſt views of lave, rais'd by their ſtrong þ 


deſire. 
Cold as Lucretia ſhould the charmer prove, 
Gold and addreſs will warm her into love, 


And flatt'ry well apply'd the hardeſt n will ( 
Us: 
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Then preſs your ſuit, that happy time improve, 


Lowe hath at laſt o ertalen, now no more 


Now with a ſullen dutneſs Treceive 


| Clarinda's ; whom if I gain not ſoon, 
To boſs of her I poverty ſhall join. 


His mercantile imploy runs retrograde, 
Clarinda flies, and poverty purſues, 


Your wiſeſt courſe, until you're quite reduc'd ;. | : 
Your wits (your hopes all vaniſh'd) may return wi 
Io foreign coaſts urg'd by neceſſity, Fou en 


Uſe all your {kill to pleaſe with ſtudious care, 
Obſerve the eyes and actions of the fair, 
Till ſome unguarded minute does appear; 


And leave the care of your ſucceſs to ve. 
5 Te fons of Apollo, 
hoſe ditates Tl follow, 
Believing you'll friendly adviſe me, 
Which way I muſt walt, 
That for actions and talk, 
The world may never deſpiſe me ? 
A, That your words and your ways 
May merit true praiſe, | - 
Keep innocence, Sir, we adviſe you; 
For if that appears, 
You may ſhake off your fears, 
The world can never deſpiſe you. 
Q. Me bred amidſi the noiſe, the conflant cares 
And gainful pains of mercantile concerns, 


My thoughts on floating wealth expected home, 
On Rows payments, or too haſly claims, Fr 
Bat on Clarinda's bright perfections dwell : 


Once grateful tidings of arriving ſhips. 
Now I neglect what's owing to demand, h 
Nor think what I muſt pay when duns appear, 
All thoſe affairs forgotten, in my mind 


Perplexed thus, till pointed out by you, 
4 wait to know what courſe I muſt purſue. 
A. Since Me's concerns are left at fix and ſev'ns, 


And love ne'er ſmiles upon departing wealth; 
In vain your preſent hopes do all appear, ; 
Yet to proceed, and make all fly, we judge of 


You then may quite forget Clarinda's charms, 
or by retrieving wealth retrieve her heart, 

Whilſt more auſpicious ſtars ſmile on your fate, 
And you recover what feems now too late. 

Q. 1 was lately in company wwith tawo fiters of equal 
and eminent beauty and ſenſe; bath receive my addreſſes 
very reſpectfully, and have an equal ſhare in ny heart. 
It is certain 1 can't haue them both, therefore defire your 
advice, what ¶ ought to dv in this caſe ? 

A. Since your heart is equally divided between the 
two filters, you cannot with juſtice pretend to ei- 
ther; for we preſume you expect a whole heart in 
exchange for your half of one. 5 
Q. By what marks Gall 1 know a true friend? And 
how may 4 diſtinguiſh him from a falſe one ? | 


A. You will know your true friend by his ap- 


pearing leaſt your friend; we mean, by not uſin 
thoſe proteſtations of friendſhip, which the falſe one 


abounds in. He will aſſiſt you, where it is eſſenti- 


ally for your good; and ſometimes beſt aſſiſts you, 


where he declines his aſſiſtance; that is, when he 


foreſees the conſequences are to your detriment ; 
whereas the falſe one ſeeks to pleaſe your appetites, 
without regard to the conclufion. But where great 
ſubtilty aſſiſts falſhood, vice will ſo exactly ape vir- 


tue, that the diſtinction will be difficult. The moſt 


certain opportunity you can have for diſcovering the 


real from the impoſtor, is in neceſſity; but even then 
you muſt be cautious how you make a judgment 


thereof: For the ſeeming friend may act for oſtenta- 

tion, from future prof. of retaliation, or ſome o- 
ther ſelf-intereſted deſign: But he that then aſſiſts 
you privately, even without your own knowledge of 


the author of the benefit, who Its not his right-hand- 
know what his left-hand does, him you may ſafely 


conclude your true friend. 5 
Q. Could a man marry the twins, and not be guiliy 
of polygamy ? 


A. If the meaning of polygamy is to have more 
wives than one, and twins ſignify more women than. 


one, certainly it is polygamy to marry the twins. 
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QI having a very infirm conſtitution, foul ſeorbutich | 
blood, frequent bilious colics and weak nerves, ask your 


opinion, is green tea with mill good for me ? 


A. Tis doubtleſs very proper in ſuch caſes, and 
eſpecially by the addition of the milk, which renders : 


it more powerful in blunting the acid points of the 
bile, whoſe irregularity (perhaps) may occaſion the 
reſt of your diſorders. 

Q. A certain Gentleman put ſome ſpiders into a widl, 
ewhich having ſlopt with a cork, and tied over with a 


bladder, ſealed down; in ſome time after he obſerved f 
maggots to breed from the putręfaction of the ſpiders; 1 


beg your help to ſhew how the privation of air, which 
cau fed the death of the ſpiders, 0 2 fer the produc- 
tion of thoſe inſets ? 

A. How cloſe ſoever the viol was ſtopt, there 


was not an entire privation of air: And a leſs quan- E 


tity might be ſufficient to permit the maggots to ad. 
vance into living creatures, than was ſufficient to 
continue the grown ſpiders in life. And this appears 
from the ſmall portion of air human, as well as 
other fœtus's enjoy in the womb. 

Q. Whence proceeds the diabetes ? 

A The diabetes proceeds from a looſe contexture 
of the blood, whence there is a perſpiration of the 
ſerous particles from the grumous ones, ſo that. their 
embraces thus broken, the former flow plentifully 
through the moſt open paſſages of the reins : Nor 


may we improbably derive this diſtemper from the 


ill conformation of the reins, the lymphatic veſſels 
being too wide and open, eaſily receiving, and ſwiftly 
tranſmitting the ſerous liquor, without obſtruction. 
Rus © op bye you'll be kind, 
As to others I find 
You have been, and counſel will give 
To-a tim'rous maid, _ 
Who's ſluggiſh, not laid, 
That with 5 penceforth [oe may lius. 
Ore offers, indeed, 
Whoſe years mine exceed 


Much 


«a a 
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Much his love : He makes me believe, 
He cannot ſubſhſt, 
Unleſs he be kiſs'd 
By me, and none elſe will receive; 
Beſides, he's wealthy, 
Strong, hail, and healthy, 
And coffers replete he may leawe, 
But a num rous knot | 
Of chilaren he's got, Ro oe 
Which I fear will cauſe diſtaſte and grief. 
Shall Tendurethe curſe, 
For better for worſe, 
To chifter myſelf ina cell, 
| Ft aa T be briſk, 
Still running the riſque, 
Of leading old apes in hell? 
A. Some riſque mult be run, 
Whatever 1s done, 
For nothing on earth is ſecure, 
Nor is there a ſtate, 
But early or late, | 
You nothing will need to endure. 
If your fortune be ſmall, 
Or nothing at all, 
And he does in riches abound, 
Tho' the children may grieve ye 
His wealth will relieve ye, | 
And therein the comfort be found. 
ut if you have plenty, 
And not above twenty, 
We think it much wiſer to tarry; 
And hold your ſelf briſk, 
To run t'other riſque, _ 
Nor fear but you'll happily marry. | 
Q. I entreat your advice lo a poor unhappy ſoul, that 
is reduced to very unhappy circumſtances, thro' hſſes and 
compaſſionate kindneſs to others ; and is now in deſpair. 
The Almighty's hand has been long heavy upon me, inſa- 
much that Jam now at a hſs what courſe to take, other- 


wiſe il an the only remedy of defiroying life. *Trs much 


oy 
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my grief, fearing the Lord hath caft me out of bis fa. 
our. Likewiſe I can't bear, that any one fould ſir | 


by me; and yet I cannot avoid it. 


A. Since you are tortur'd with the bare ſuſpicion | 
of having loſt that favour, which 7s better than life it | 
fff, we wonder, that it ſhould enter into your thoughts, 
by ſo heinous a tranſgreſſion, as that of ſelf murder, 
to bring inevitably upon your felf the very object of 
your fears. Are you fearful of an Almighty hand, 
and yet can think of daring the divine diſpleaſure ? # 
Do you dread an excluſion from the beatific viſion, Þ 
and yet are willing to exclude your ſelf? Are you in 
a kind of agony, left rhe pains of hell ſhould take hold 
upom you, and yet are deſirous to be tormented before | 
| the time? To tremble at the terrors of the Lord, and 
yet to call a ruſhing headlong into eternal flames the 


only remedy, are inconſiſtencies. 
Has your contemplation upon a future ſtate occa- 


ſion'd your deſpair, diſmiſs your over ſolicitous con- 
cern, baniſh your unreaſonable fears, ſince it is within 
your power to make proviſion againſt the evil day? 


ſince he, with whom you have to do, is a merciful, a 
gracious God, a God not ſo fri to mark what is 
done amiſs, as that frail mortality ſhall not be able ts 
abide it: Aﬀeront not him who died for you; who 
is ever ready with extended arms to receive, to em- 
brace the returning ſinner. Affront him not by an 
under-ratement of his merits, by a deſpondence of his 
mercy : ſure a rigid Saviour, a ſevere Redeemer, are 
inconſiſtent terms. 3 „ N 

But why does your temporal unhappineſs ſo much 
aggravate your ſorrow? Do you think, that God 
diſtinguiſhes his favourites by temporal enjoyments ? 
Where then are thoſe, auho avere floned, avere ſawn a- 
under, were tempted, were ſlain with the favord ? where 
are thoſe, who wwandred about in ſhrepſeins and goatſkin:, 
aftiaed, tormented ? And yet obſerve the character the 
mouth of truth has given them; of whom the world 
was not Worthy, OE 


But 
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Bat are you under a concern, that you are not 
permitted to enjoy the good things of life? Alas! 
One would be apt to think, that a man ſo wonderful- 
ly ſolicitous for eternity ſhould overlook the world, 


deſpiſe the momentary ſcene, be willing to drink of 
the cup, which his Saviour drank of, willing thro? 


many temptations ſo enter into the kingdom of God. 
What you ſay of others ſuffering by you; ſince 


it may refer to different circumſtances, we would 


deſire you to explain your ſelf upon the matter; and 
then we ſhall endeavour to give you ſatisfaction as 
well in this as in any other thing defired by ſo diſ- 
conſolate a Queriſt. SF: | 
Q. Reconcile the words of our Saviour, and the afſer- 
tion of St. Athanaſius, Oe: 
In the 28th verſe of the 14th chap. F St. John's 
Goſpel, Chrift ſays, my Father is greater than J. 


St. Athanafius (in his Creed ſpeaking of the bleſſed 
Trinity) ſays, the whole three perſons are co-eternal to- 


gether, and co equal. 


A. When one perſon in the Trinity is ſaid to be 
greater than another, this is to be underſtood, not 


abſolutely, but in a certain reſpe&t only. The Father 
therefore may be ſtyled the greateſt, in that he is the 
ſountain of the Deity: the Father and the ſon may 


be ſtyled greater than the Holy Ghoſt, in that he pro- 


ceeded from them both. And yet the three pertons 
are co- equal together, in that the Father communi- 
cated to the Son, the Father and the Son communi- 
cated to the Holy Ghoſt, an equality ofall perfections. 


Q. How God can be ſaid to be merciful, mercy being 


the mitigation of juſtice, of which his pure nature cannot 
be capable, ſeeing whatever he wills, is juſt, and jo he 
cannot be thought in any thing in which he wills, to re- 


cede from juſtice, and ſo can no more properly be ſaid to 
be merciful, than one act can be both the law and the 


mitigation of the law. 


4. Your queſtion ariſes from your not conſidering 
that there are two ſorts of juſtice, vindictive and mo- 
ral juſtice. To recede from the latter is a mighty 

| n LE 
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imperfection, and therefore incompatible to the di. 
vine nature. To recede from the former in a glori- 


ous perfection, and therefore not incongruous to a per- 


fect being. ED 

Q. Two countrymen ſell two forts of corn, A, 6 buſhel: ; 
but B, receives for his corn 20 ſhillings: and B, ſays to 
A, if wwe add the number of my buſhels and your Hol. 


lings, the ſum æuill be 28 s. A anſwers, and if I add ie 
Jeuare of my ſhillings to the ſquare of your buſhels, the 
total will be 424. The queſtion is, how many buſhel; B | 


fold, and how manyſillings A received ? 


A. Since the corn, which the two countrymen | 
ſel}, are of different ſorts, and conſequently of difte- | 
rent prices; and ſince withal you acquaint us not, 


whether 4, or B, has the beſt corn, there can no- 


thing more be done than to divide the 28 into 2 
ſuch parts, as that the addition of the ſquares of each | 
may amount to 424, therefore the 28 muſt be divid- 
ed into 18 and 10. But whether the greater num- 
ber be the ſhillings belonging to 4, or the buſhels 


belonging to B, it is impoſlible poſitively to affirm 


for the foreſaid reaſon. But ſince the allotment of | 


18 to the ſhillings of 4, and 10 to the buſhels of B, 
is moſt agreeable to the preſent price of corn, we 
conclude that allotment to be not improper. | 


Q. Whether glaſs is ſubject to decay by proceſs of time? | 


A., All things are ſubject to decay, unleſs always 
_ extrinſically ſupplied, which is incompatible to glaſs. 


But the decay of glaſs is ſo lowly gradual, as to be 


imperceptible. But tho' it were more perceptible in 


progreſs of time, yet its brittle frame allows it ſo 


| ſhort a duration, that we cou'd ſcarcely make the 
experiment, 2 

Q. tho was the inventor of wine, where and when? 
A. Noah is the firſt we read of, that planted a 
vineyard, and drank the wine thereof. For prophane 
hiſtories give us no tolerable account of occurrences 


ſo early as the days of Noah. This particular is re-| 


| Tated of him immediately ſubſequent to his deſcent 
from the ark . And therefore we may ſuppoſe, that 
e | it 
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it happen d not long after the flood. To know where 
he planted his vineyard, we muſt conſider where the 
ark reſted ; namely, upon mount Ararat, which, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, is a mountain in Armenia. But others 
think (and with more probability) that it is the 
ame with mount Caucaſus in Mingrelia. But ſince 
we may ſuppoſe he immediately deſcended from the 


licious liquor in Xer/, the moſt north-weſt province 
of China. | 


Q. What is the reafon of a man's hair growing 


gray, there being ſeveral inſtances of ſome being jo at 20, 
and of fome being as gray at zo, as others at 70 years. 
A. This untimely alteration of the hair ſeems to 


xrife from the predominance of phlegm in that juice 
that nouriſheth the hair ; whence the hairs of the 


head and face ſooneſt turn white, becauſe the brain 
moſtly abounds with pituitous humours, 


4 Paſtoral occafion'd by-the death of his royal highnejs 
e Prince. Dorinda and Sylvia. 

Dor. H Y mourns my Syfvia, why theſe flow- 

„% ] ⁰.ß 3, A 

This heaving breaſt, and theſe heart- piercing ſighs, 

Is Coridon unkind ? Or have your ſheep 5 

Neglected) ftray'd, whilſt you their roving weep ? 
Sy]. Ah! no——Had I the griſly wolf beheld, 

Devour them quick (and yet they ne'er rebell'd, 

© But always at my call, obedient came, 

Each bounding with delight to hear his name) 

© Such floods of tears, their loſs I'd ne'er deplore, 

Nor Coridon, a/tho* he were no more. 

JW But ſuch a mournful fight I've ſeen alas! 

do ſad, ſo wondrous ſad, "twill far ſurpaſs 

All that my falt'ring tongue knows to relate, 

The moſt terrific blxo of unauſpicious fate. 

Oh! Had J ſunk into eternal reſt, 

Before the vn had diſturb'd my breaſt! 


Dor. Altho' 


mountain, and perhaps travell'd ſomewhat farther 
before he ſettled, ſo he might firſt make the de- 
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Dor. Altho' thy words portentous ſeem, mine eat 
Expands to take them, whilſt it dreads to hear; 
Dear Hlvia, let thy voice the whole confeſs, 
Il bear my part, to make thy load the leſs. 

Hl. Firſt let me eaſe a while my o'ercharg'd eyes, 
For ev'ry accent will advance ſupplies. | | 
In yonder dark and melancholy ſhade, 

Of haleful Nav and fatal Cyprus made, 

URANIA fits——-diflolv'd alas! in tears, 
And by her lyes—-DOR. Oh! My prophetic fears. 
Ol. Departed CELADON. Hee faithful ſheep | 
Stand gazing round, and mournful filence keep; 
The drooping choriſters with faging wing 
His ob/equies in dying accents ſing ; 

The murm'ring brook the offers ſlowly laves, 

Moves heav'ly on, and checks the flowing waves; 
A gen'ral buſh goes round, ſhock'd at the blow, 
URANIA's texder heart muſt undergo. 

Dor. Oh] Ceaſe a while, ſuch big ſwoln griefs ariſe, 

Oh! Ceaſe, till they find paſſage through mine eyes. 
Ihe thrilling ſorrows of URANIA's heart, 
Who can imagine and not feel a part? 

She whoſe unrival d charms, the world engage, 
The choice of heaw'n, and darling of the age; 

As good as great, as merciful as auiſe;, 

Jo of all hearts, delight of all our eyes; 

So % her temper, ſo compaſſionate, | 
It fifles envy, as it cancels hate. 

When e (mult | /uffer, and ſuch ſorrows feel, 
What heart of adamant, what breaſt of ſteel, 
What cruel tyrant, barb'rouſly inclin d. 

But mult, re/entzrg, grow both / and kind, 

And ſuch a % as CELADON, bemoan, 

Whith univerſal nature giues à groan? 
| ——For.ob! their tender | loves. 
Sy. Propban d, when they're compar'd to turtle dove. 

Not ſuch %% tenderneſs the mother knows, 
Joo fee the product of her cruel throes ; 

Not ſuch the 6/4/5ing virgin, when her heart 
Takes firſt impreſſion from th'unerring dart; 


Not 
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Not ſuch the hver when his mph complies, 

And he with the extatic pleaſure dies. 

But faint gays, theſe to our royal pair, * 

Whoſe gen'rous fouls, far more capacious were, jo 

And more extenſive paſſions form'd to bear. 

Bare union Cou'd not their bright loves expreſs, 

More like to angel. flames, when they careſs, | 

And mingling forms, ſeraphick joys confeſi. ) 
Dor. What one enjoy'd, the other did partake, 

The joy exalted for the other's fake. 


Crowns, thrones and triumphs, which amuſe the 


| eat, 

Balanc'd with Ps were overpoiz'd in weight ; 

A ſpacious throne each to the other was, 

Which all the zhrones on earth did far ſurpaſs, 
When home, or foreign exigences preſt, 

Or cares of ſtate fatigu'd Urania's breaſt, 
Her trouble and concernment ftrait were gone, 
And vaniſl'd in the files of CELADON. 

Hl. When her viforious arms, from hoſtile fields, 
Brought all the joys, triumphant conqueſt yields, 
Unmov'd ſhe ſeem'd, till CELADON He found, 

And his ld temples, with the laurels crown'd. 
Whilſt he releas'd from all morbific pains, 

A perfect health enjoy d through all his werins ; 

For her bright ſalutif rous preſence brought, 

More eaſe than Zfculapius-feill e er wrought. - 

Dor. In mutual joys their hours thus flid away, 
Their mutual joys encreafing ev'ry day, 

Thus did hey in continued raptures hve, 
And all the %%% Which heav/n on earth cou'd give. 

Sz]. But now alas! they're ceas'd, for ever done, 
For CELADON, oh dreadful ſound ! is gone, 

Gone to eternal reſt, new thrones to gain, 

And never, never, muſt return again. ER 
Dor. In vain URANIA's tears, in vain her cries, 
In vain her nournful plaints and ſcalding fighs, 

In vain -her-foft dgfires, and all her charms, 
They ne'er again muſt bring him to her longing arms. 


Fyl. Silent 
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Sil. Silent foe ſits beneath the horrid. gloom, | 
Nor thinks, nor hopes for any joys to come, | Q. 
Whilſt w tumultuous griefs crowd on her breaſt, Levis 
Fixt like the centre, yet ſhe finds no reſt. 5M 
Now /+e revolves on all the 5% is paſt, 
Then /ighs to think, that he has ſeen the 4%. 
That now their mutual flames no more muſt burn, 
Nor chearful hours of converſe e er again return; 
Oppreſt then with the h, /e finds to earth, 
And then revives to give her woes new birth ; 
Which by 44 acquiſitions greater grow, 
Till all tenacious bounds the torrents overflow. 
No mortal can expreſs a grief like Hine, 
No mortal, who is not like thee, divine. 
Inform'd with ſuch a vaſt capacious foul, 
In which ſo large a flood of grief may rol!, 
And yet oo great een for thy ſelf they grow, 
Till all tenacious bounds the torrents overflow. 
But ſee Dorinda, night with ſolemn pace, 
Move's ſlowly on, and Phebe's fickly face, 
Bound up in clouds, aſcends yon eaſtern ſkies, 
Whilſt chearful day her mournful wiſage flies: 
The prieſts of Pan, their ev'ning off'rings bring, 
And to th' indulgent Cd their veſpers ſing, 
For his protection of their ſheep all day, | 
But ours neglected, all are gone aſtray. 
Dor. For ever let them wander, ſince no reſt, 
Muſt e' er re- enter my forſaken breaſt; | 
__ Ofercharg'd with forrows for URANIA's ſake. 
-  $y4, So much my ſad and troubled thoughts partake, | 
They fit upon my ſoul (griev'd at the figh) _ 
Like heavy plummets of eternal night, © 
Dor. Let's part now, deareſt Sylvia, for our woe 
Begins, alas! ineffable to grow; _ 
And yet my boding ſoul (to add new pain) 
Whiſpers, alas ! we ne'er ſhall meet again. 
Sl. Something ſo ominous in mine appears, 
As fays *twill ſoon be wafted hence in tears. 
A long farewell, eternally adieu. 5 | 
Dor. A long farewell to love, and life and = 
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Q Whether or no children that are born of unbe- 
lewing parents, and die in their infancy, have any fin 
to anſwer for, but original ſm? ; 5 

A. The purport of your queſtion returns to this; 
namely, whether the children of unbelieving parents, 
who die in their infancy, ſhall ſuffer for their parents 


no more than recite thoſe awords of truth and ſoberneſs; 
the foul that finneth, that ſhall die. | 


never was baptiz'd ? e 
A. The ordinance you ſpeak of is therefore ſtyl'd 
confirmation, becauſe it confirms the previous ſacrament 


of Baptiſm. But now we deſire to know, whether 


that can be confirm d, which has no being? 
Q. Does the Devil know our thoughts? 


A. To know our thoughts is repreſented in the 
Scriptures as the incommunicable prerogative of that 
omniſcient God, who is a ſearcher of the heart. 
The Devil therefore can no otherwiſe dive into our 


thoughts, than as by the ſagacity of his nature he 


can lay concurring circumſtances together, and draw 


appoſite concluſions from them. 


Q. If the Divinity of our Saviour had no ſhare in his 


ſufferings, why would not any other man have made as 
ſufficient an atonement for the fins of mankind, as himſelf ? 
A. The merits of the manhood (which alone was 


capable of ſuffering) receiv'd an ineſtimable value 
by the honour of ſo intimate an union with the God- 


head. 


Q. About frue years ago I was unfortunately married 
to a man (who unknown to me) had @ wife then liv- 
ing: after I had lived with him near a year, tauas 

| diſcovered, and I immediately went from him, and he 


forn after left his wife again, and has not been heard 


of fince: 1 defire to know whether 1 may lawfully 


marry again, I having had no child by bim: | 
A. You are no more his wife, than if you were 
never married to him; and therefore as free to marry 
another, as when you were a maid. 
Vol. II. 5 Q. What 


negle& or unbelief. In anſwer to which, we need 


Q. Whether confirmation be ſufficient to oxe that 


ap „„ i F 
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Q What nation (after Noah's general deluge) fr} 


ud a mouarchical gouerument? 
A. Aſſyria. 1 


Q. In what manner (if one whihers againſ! the | 
wall, on one fide in the cupola of St. Pauls) the woice | 


is retorted jo very much louder to the other ? 


A. Sounds are communicated in arcuate lines, and 


therefore arcuate fabrics (ſuch as the wall you ſpeak 
of) are more agreeable to their extenſive propagation. 


Q. Hence proceeds | that notion. of. the fortune f | 
being born with a cawl, and why. they attribute ſo | 


many good qualities ta it. 


A. This notion is altogether. groundleſs, and firſt 
trumpt up by fanciful old women; the caw/ being 
nothing elſe but a portion of the membrane, Amnio;, | 
which ſometimes cleaves to the head, and is there 


diſcover'd at the time of birth. 
Q. ſwake poiſonous or no & 


A. Authors have confounded the ſnake and adder, 
under the denomination of viper, and run altogether | 

upon the qualities of the adder, without making any 
difference between. that and the ſnake, whence ve 
conclude they eſteem them equally poiſonous : But 
if we may give credit to the general affirmation of 
thoſe.men, whoſe buſineſs it is to take theſe crea- | 
tures, they are as harmleſs as worms; and it may 
be daily obſerved, with how much ſafety the ſnakes | 


are daily handled, 


5 Q. Why the ſpecific C. P. ig never given in the „ 


A. Becauſe the exhibition of it at that time is apt 
to fix the morbific matter, ſtop the pores, and con- 


ſepuently encreaſe heat, occaſion a violent conflict 
with the febrific ferment, and render the paroxyſm 
more obſtinate. 


QQ. Why is it colder in the winter, when the ſun is 

ntarer to ut, than in the ſummer? 4 
A. That the ſun-beams not falling ſo perpendicu- 
lar, but more obliquely, the reflected rays are more 
ſcattered, and come not ſo near to thoſe of incidence, 
and conſequently are weaker. That appears by ths 
= 5 _excellive 
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exceſſive heats that are felt between the tropics, and 
the no leſs cold by the poles, and by our daily ex- 
perience that the ſun hath more force in its meridian 
than at its riſing or ſetting. r Ef. Nt 
Q. 1 an juſi in the prime of: my age, my years not 
amounting to 30, and I haue, I hope ever fince I com- 
menc'd man, according io my capacity, dont my duty to- 
abards Gad and man. I have a plentiful eſiate, with. 
which I can live very well without the. perplexities ff 
buſineſs, yet being young and vigorous; and fpur'd on 
by a. martial genius, methinks. I wou'd do ſomething 
that way, that may transfer my name to. poſterity, aud 
fix it beyond the bounds of obliviom : Now I defire your 
opinion, whether ] may ſafely ſoldierize without end- 
ing the Almighty ? 1 | 
A. When the welfare of: your country calls for 
aſſiſtance, we do not only think it lawful for you to 
-ſoldierize, but alſo an highly commendable inclina- 
tion, and the rather, becauſe neceſſity drives you not 
upon it. Such generous ſpirits are the ſafeſt as well 
as nobleſt props of their country, ſince their honour 
is leſs liable to prevarication, than ſuch whoſe neceſ- 
ſity provokes their courage. 8 
Q. A friend of mine could not for fix weeks drink 
any malt liguors, without making himſeif fick and very 
much out of order, and nothing but milk or ſpring au ter 
awould agree with him, till of late he is come to malt 
' liquors again, and it agrees with him as formerly. 
A. "is poſſible that the ſtomach was then diſ- 
ordered with ſharp choleric humours, which malt 
liquors are ſubje& to exaſperate, and upon the uſe 
of milk and water the. acidity. of thoſe humours 


were blunted, and the ſtomach reinſtated in its 
priſtine health. 13 | 

Q. Among themighty ſecrets of tbe main, 

And all the treaſures, that the ſeas contain, 

Which matchleſs HEY RIRC&-nobly does explain, 

Yet one profound Arcanum does remain. 
Whether within thoſe wat ry realms, among 

The ſcaly crue, that ſwiftly glidr along, - 33 
Gg 2 . 
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The fereet refreſhments of foft ſleep are known, 
In anſwering this your reaſons muſt be ſhown? 
A. Sleep is entail'd upon a mortal frame: 
In %% as well as fie here nature is the ſame. 
No creature free, tho' ne'er ſo briſk and gay; 
For /omnus claims an univerſal ſway. | 
Why do we find the watry tribe awake ; 
*Cauſe they with us of * parts refin'd partake. 
But ſuch refinements cannot long endure; 
Well then does ſleep a freſh ſupply procure. 


Q Tell me, Oh! Tell me (ye moſt godlile froaini) 


How from my m__ I may remove theſe pains, 
That I may here obtain my full deſire, £ 
And not incur my father's dreadful ire? 
Pm courted by a ſquire deform'd and old, 
He keeps his coach and has good flore of gold; 
My friends, becauſe he wealthy is, perſuade 
Jo wed him, but Dll rather die a maid. 
For, ah ! His riches will not do, nor's art, 
Ie is another that has gain'd my heart, 

T1 durſt not to my father make it known, 
Becauſe he's not fo rich, hell me diſewn. + 
N bat fhall I do (bright fons of Phoebus) ſay, 

To a diſtreſſed maid your till diſplay? 
A. With duty, your miſguided fire addreſs, 
And all the ſecrets of your heart confeſs ; 
A frank and open mind compaſſion moves, 
But none the ſubtile and reſerved loves ; | 
With ſorrow move your caſe and flowing eyes, 
Pierce his paternal heart with mournful fighs ; 
Urge all the miſeries and rigid fate, 
Which on unequal and forc'd matches wait; 
What diſproportion winter holds with fpring, 
What diſagreements oppoſites muſt bring; 
The black effects of jealouß, whoſe rage 


Deſtroys all peace, when youth is join'd to age; 


Acquaint him then what undeſerved ſname 
| Your innocence may ſully and defame. 


— 
— — 
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If theſe move not, advance a little higher, 
Shew how he deviates from th' indulgent fire ; 
That if to miſery he will confine 
Your future days, and all his love reſign, 

_ He cancels then the obligation due, 

Upon th' account of his begetting you; 

Since more electable *tis not to be, | 

Than have an eſſence in perpetual m/e-y, 
If all your arguments at laſt ſhould fail, 


Upon his cruel temper to prevail, 


You ſafely may refuſe, for heav'n does give 

No pow'r to parents, but a negative. 

Next, as to him, on whom your paſſion's bent, 
You can't comply with, without his conſent ; 


The iſſue wait, and caſt on heav'n your care, 


Your duty then perform'd, your actions fair, 5 


You'll meet your a9 at laſt, or ſufferance to bear. J, 


Q. Since in thoſe realms of ever boundkſs height, 
The prince and peaſant have an equal ſhare, 

Tho) matchleſs joys, and tho immenſe delight, 
In uncxhauſted fireams are flowing there 
Since to attain thoſe joys a well | wh life 
I all the care, that beaw'n of each requires: 
Since there in bliſs their ſouls ſecure from ſlrife, 
With equal flame ſhall burn, and with the ſame defires ; 


Why then on earth does heawn's omniſcient God, 
His diſtributions fo unequal give? Ein 
And why muſt one taſte the affliting rod? 
Why in reverſe to that the other live? 


A. We ſhod'd with tranſport hug th' afflicting rod, 


The very hand that frites us we ſhouw'd #js ; 
Since this the way to pleaſe a gracious God, 
The way to court unfathomable b//. 
When proſperous Fob in ſoothing plenty flow'd, 
And might enjoy, whate'er his cravings ſought, 
The ſpiteful king of hell with envy glow'd, 

And /lily ſaid, Job does not ſerve for nought. 
3 Gg 3 Com- 
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Commiſſion'd from above the tempter came, 

And Ae the tyrant ravag'd all his ſtore 
He ſuffer'd in his one antainted name; 
And ah! His darling children were no more. 

Then twas, that he diſplay'd the God-/ke ſaint, 
Diſplay'd a ſoul above infernal ſpite; 

He ſhew'd his virtue to be more than paint, 
And rais'd his glory to yon boundle/s height. 
Ts ſalſe that thoſe, whom heav'n ſhall deign to grace 
With endlez/s honours, everlaſiing fame, 

Shall ſhare alile in their anegual race, 

And {fer lights an equal ſplendor claim. 
No, no; the brightefi ſaint may ſure expect 
The 6brighteft luſtre, as the chiefaft gueſt ; 
O] May we all on this decree reflect, 

'He ſhall be greateſt, who ſhall live the 6%. 


To her Sacred Majeſty on Occafim of His Royal Hibub | 


the Prince's Death. 

H AD not religion been your tend reſt care; 

11 (Celftial minds for dire events prepare,) 
Had not your Savicur been your dearer ſpouſe, 
Been ſuch a bridegroom, as you ner can-loſe; 

Had not a ſoul to heav'n's decrees re/ipn'd, 
| Forbad you to complain, that heaven's unkind; 
Had you not learnt to bear the ftinging rod, 
To bear all hfſes, but to boſe your God; 

The fatal blow your 'burthen'd thoughts had 277 d, 
And with your other Jeff you had expir'd. 
Tis true, we cannot blame a juſt concern, 
Since he has left you, newer to return; | 
He, you ſo early hd, thro' circling years: 
Sure fuch a conſort may command your tears. 
Tears are a tribute you to nature owe ; 
Are-nature's tribute, ſo they gently flow: 

But if ſhe claim a more than ina! ſcene, 
And play the grant o'er ſo mil a queen; 
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If flooding forrows ſhou'd invade your breaſt, 
And poignant grief your bleeding heart moleſt ; 
Yet meditation can aſfwage the pain, 

While ruſhing ſtorms attack the fort in waz. 
Your rawviſbt ſoul from earth can take its flight, 
And mount the regions of eternal light. | 
There you can view your ſeparated dove 3 
Enjoy his converſe with the big above. 
So ſaints with feraphims communion hold, 

And mortal men the heawvnly choirs infold. 
So difiant churches (hence an union grows) 
The one, the univerſal church compoſe. 
What tho' his perzſbing enjoyments ceaſe ? 
Thi eternal ſpheres ſalute his bleſt releaſe. 

No H4/thnia's there refrain the panting breath; 
An exile ſickneſs, where there is no death.) 
No Lethargies the diſencumber d ſoul 
With flight-confining manacles controul. 
No bloating dropfies ever there trade, 
(What ev durit approach unmingled good?) 
o ſtrange convulſions can their nerves diflort, 
Who to thoſe: cahn, thoſe peaceful realms reſort. 
There the balſamick God of health reſides; 
And there the four? of pleaſure ſmoothly glides. 
There he, who ftruggling for a bright renown, 
Prefer'd his brother's ſafety to a crown, 
Enjoys a crown, his brother ne'er poſſeſt, 
Till wafted over to eternal reſt. 
There valiant George his reſcu'd * Chriſtian views, 
And there his ſweet endearments he renews ; 
There happy Denmark with his G/fler meet: 
Lo! How the raptur'd ſon the welcome father greets! 
Lo! With what eager tranſports they embrace! 
The joy and wonder of the heaw'nhy race. 7 8 10 
What? Griewe, that thoſe you love to heawn repair, 
When O! You ww, that you your ſelf were there? 


— 


* Chriſtian V. King of Denmark, and elder Brother to the 
Prince. | „ ä | 
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But pardon, Madam, our ungen'rons love, 
If Bere your ſubjects envy thoſe above: 
If we the ſovereign of the world implore; 
That Sovereign you ſo conſlantiy adore : 
If we intreat that he would /ate beſtow 

The ſwelling zoys, your fon and conſort know. 
Q. Why are the four Evangeliſts repreſented with each 
their particular ſymbol; as St. Matthew with an Angel, 
St. Mark with a lion, St. Luke ww3th an ox, and St. John 
"with an eagle? 


A. The hieroglyphics firſt ſpecified are drawn 


from the ſeveral beginnings of their Goſpels. 


An Angel is allotted to St. Matthew, becauſe in his 


flirſt chapter he informs us, that an Angel appear'd to 
Joſeph, to a thoughtful, a melancholy Jeſeph; and 
who ſo proper as a pure, as a ſpotleſs Angel to ac- 
quaint the diſconſolate huſband, that his ſuſpected au 
was a pure, was a ſpotleſs virgin? | 
St. Mark is repreſented with a lion, becauſe at the 
commencement of his accounts he relates our Sa- 
viour's temptation by the devil; the devil, that grand 
enemy of ſouls, who is à roaring lion, ſeeking whon 
he may devour. — „„ 3 
St. Luke is decypher'd with an ox, becauſe as he 
gives us the moſt particular relation of our Saviour's 
Firth, ſo he lets us know, that he was brought forth 
in a fable, born among oxen. And this ſymbolically 
diſplays the intention of his birth: it ſymbolically ſhews 
us, that he came into the world to turn Seaſts into 


men, to change ſinners into ſaints: that we may ſay of 


him in alluſion to what was ſaid of Auguſtus (the ſe- 


cond Roman Emperor) he found us brutal, he left us 


angelical. 8 
St. John is repreſented with an eagle, from the 


VUE, the uncommon ſtrains ſo deſervedly admir'd at ; 


the entrance of his Goſpel ; for he made an unuſual 
flight in his myſterious doctrine, his ſublime diſco- 


very of the eternal Word: like the ſcaring cagl he | 


took a nearer view of the Sun of righteouſneſs. Hence 


it is, that Theodoret ſtyles his Goſpel a theology _ 
| | ta0ie 
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table to human underſtandings. Hence it is, that he is 
favour'd with a name above the chiefe/? Apoſtles, and 
in a peculiar manner is entitled the Divine. Hence 
it is, that the moſt learned philoſophers of the hea- 
then world both admir'd and quoted him. And as 
Amedias (the Platoniſt) eſteem'd the firſt ſentence of 
his Goſpel as not inferior to the moſt exalted no- 
tions of his maſter Plato, ſo another Platoniſt ſaid of 
that celebrated paſſage, it ought to be written in golden 
letters, and fixt to the front of all churches. SY 
Theſe pertinent ſymbols may appoſitely teach us to 
live as Angels, to do God's will on earth, as it is done 
in heaven ; to bid adieu to our brutal luſts ; to ſhew 
that we are nen; to ſecure our ſelves from the wiles 
of the devil, not to be ignorant of his devices ; to ſub- 
mit to St. Fohr's doctrine, and in our elevated thoughts 
to contemplate the very place from whence he fetch'd 
it, and thus (to apply the Pſalmiſt) our wings will be 
like eagles wings, and our feathers will be thoſe of gold. 
Q. [ Matthew, Mark and Luke, tis /aid, that 
when our Saviour went to be crucified, they compell d ne 
Simon a Cyrenean t bear his croſs for him; and in 
John 'i ſaid he bore it himſelf. How do you reconcile 
that text ? TE | 3 0 
Alſo, whether 'twas a cuſtomary thing for malgfactors 
to bear their own gibbets ? | | N 
A. The paſſage in St. John is a figure (call'd fnec- 
3 che) which uſes a part for the whole. Chriſt there- 
fore carried his own croſs part of the way; but be- 
ing too weak to carry it any farther, they ſubſtituted 
another in his room. And well might he be unequal 
to the burden, ſince he had been fo lately in an agony 
in the garden, had ſweated drops of blood (and com- 
mon ſweat enfeebles the waſted body) had trod the 
wine: preſs of his father's fury, _ „ 
Q. Pray oblige me with a definition of charity. | 
A. Charity, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, as incluſive 
of the various branches referable thereto, is a rea- 
dy compliance with the ſecond of the two compre- 
nt Ces» Of - henſive 
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henſive precepts, on which hang all the law and the 
| 2 Lowe your neighbour as your ſelves. 


What is the meaning of thoſe words, xi. chap. of 


Hebrews, 39 and 40 verſes : And thoſe all having 


obtain'd a good report thro' faith, receiv'd not the | 
-promiſes, God having provided ſome better thing | 


or us, that they without us ſhould not be perfect? 
A. The paſſage ſhews, that martyrs themſelves 


ſhall not receive their conſummate bliſs 2 with | 
e with re- 
gard to their yet mouldring bodies) till the general 


reſpect to their very ſouls, but to be 


reſurrection, the final retribution, when every mar 
Hall receive according to his works. RI, 


2. When is this proverb applicable, Tenderton fieeple | 
js the cauſe of Goodwin ſands ? | | 


A. Tho' the queſtion may ſeem a little comzcal to 
thoſe who have not heard the proverb, yet we ſhall go 
near to make a 7regi-comeay. of the anſwer. It is ap- 


llicable, when we would adviſe a perſon to forbear | 


injuſtice and oppreſſion of his neighbours, and for 
this opinion we'll produce you our authority. 


FParl Goodwin, in the reign of William Rufus, was | 


: great abuſer of the privileges he enjoy'd by the un- 


ounded favour of that Prince, and growing odious to 


the people of thoſe parts wherein he liv'd, by his 


continued violences, thoſe who ſuffer'd by his power 


us'd.to-pray for a deliverance from it; and, in ſhort, 
the Earl himſelf was choak'd at the King's table, by 
a bone at dinner, and his whole eſtate was ſhortly at- 
ter overflow'd by a ſurprizing inundation of the ſea, 
and from that time became a gaichſand (now the 
GOODWIN from his name}. This unexpected acci- 
dent the inhabitants of TENDER TON, a neighbour- 
ing town, attributed to the repeated prayers they had 
| Tent up to heaven on his account, and look'd upon it 
as a judgment on his wickedneſs. _ | 
Or for wariety, it may be thus applyd, _ 
It is uſed when an abſurd and ridiculous reaſon is 
given of any thing in queſtion : an account of the o- 
„„ | riginal 
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riginal whereof may be found in one of Biſhop Las 
timers ſermons to the following purpoſe. _ 

Mr. Moore was ſent with commiſſion into Kent, to 
find out, if poſlible, what was the cauſe of Goodwin 
ſands, and the ſhelves which ſtop'd up Sandwich ha- 
ven; and being there arriv'd, ſummons all the country 
before him, but eſpecially ſuch as were thought to be 
men of experience, and ſuch as were moſt likely to 
give ſome account of this affair relating to Sandwich 
haven, Amongſt the reſt came in an old gray-hair'd 
man, ſuppoſed little leſs than a hundred years old. 
When Mr. More ſaw this man, he thought him the 
molt promiſing of any in the company to ſatisfy 
him; ſo calling to him immediately, aſks of him, as 
being the oldeſt man there aſſembled, the cauſe of 
thoſe ſands or ſhelves about the haven. Tis true, 
ſays the old man, my age is near 100 years, and far 
exceeds any other's in company ; and as I am an old 
man, I think that Tenderton ſteeple is the cauſe of 
Goodwin ſands ; for I can remember the building of 
 Tenderton Reeple, and I remember when there was no 
ſteeple at all there; and before Tenderton ſteeple was 
built, there was no talk of ſands ſtoping the haven ; 
and therefore Tenderton ſteeple was the cauſe of the 
deſtruction of Sandwich haven. © _. 

Q. What is the difference between ſalt-peter, and pe- 
ter-ſalt? _ + 5 8 

A. They differ only in their degrees of purification: 
The ſalt- peter conſiſts of volatile parts, and ſhoots, 
out into long cryſtals, which are the pure nitre: the 
peter- ſalt is that which is cryſtalliz'd laſt, is fix d as 
ſea-ſalt, appears not much unlike it, and very little 
nne hd lms; 1 25 
QU bade diſtracted perſons commonly a good me- 
mo ? 3 ; 74 
2 The memories of diſtracted or mad perſons can- 
not be properly ſaid to be good, tho' they ſeem to 
ſuffer leſs than the reſt of the functions, which, as we 
conceive, is chiefly owing to the vigorous activity or 
emanations of the animal ſpirits attending ſuch perſons, 
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Q. I have obſerovd in pictures by the life, that Tcould | 
diſcern a freſh ſanguine complexion at a greater diſtance | 
than a pale wan complexion, notwithſtanding that hath | 
more of white in it than the other, which methinks ſhould | 
render the figure by conſequence more obvious. 1 

A. It is not the whiteneſs that renders the object 
more diſcernible, but the correſpondency it hath with | 
light: the ſanguine and well colour'd complexions 
have a greater Fuſtre and ſharper ſhining on the balls 

of their cheeks, tops of their noſes, foreheads, c. 
than the pale and wan complexion, where the light, 
finding no correſpondency, is dilated with a more re- 
miſs briſkneſs” 

Q. I hawe alſo obſerv'd that the bodies of men in pic- | 
tures flrike the eye with a greater force than thoſe of * 
children, notwithſtanding the laſt ſeem a continued body of © 
light colours. 5 | 2 

A. Becauſe the ſuperficies of the bodies of children 
make no other impreſſion on the mind of the be- 
holder, than a certain diluting of a fat and ſimple 
matter, without ſharpneſs, and with very little ſha- 
dow; whereas in men the bodies are more compacted 
and ſettled, and thence the lights are more ſharp and 
full of force, and by the deepneſs of the ſhadows 
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brought more ſtrongly to the ſight. B. 
Q. DI oblige me with the tranſlation of the follow- Si 
ing diſtich, | EY | R 
Lingua potentior armis. | 10 

Funo tonat lingua, ſed fulmine Fupiter infiat ; = A 
Concutit ille POLUM, fed guatit illa JOVEM. FF N 
A. The diftich owes its original to the late fa- A 
mous Mr. Dryden, at a Weſtminſter election. 81 


1 The tongue is more powerful than arms. 
| Thunder is Jove's, the tongue is Juno's rod, 
He ſhakes the diſtant POLES, He ſhakes the GOD. 
Q. We youthful Druids, Britain's learned clan, 
| Whoſe nerwous eloquence illuminates EE 
With rays prolifick our expanding fouls ; 
Do not diſdain the tributary thanks 
Of one abo is unable to reſound 
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Your meritorious praiſe ; his tender muſe 

Wh pinions weak, dreads an Icarian fate : 

But as you did unmerited approve 

His rhymes incondite, and unpoli/Þ d lays ; 
Diſſuading to avoid the noble toil 

Of war deftruftive, where the brave and bold 

Glory purſue, and never fading laurel : 


Let your harmonious numbers guide and aid 


His unfledg d muſe, that ſhe thro tracts ſublime 
May foar, and blazon ver the ſpacious orb 
The matchleſi annals, and ſurprizing reign 
Of Europe's guardian ANNE, and fpread the fame 
Which her Britannick heroes juſtly claim. | 
A. Preſuming bara! (and yet tis brave and great 
Thus to preſume, when in the tract of glory) 
Thou'ſt choſe a ſubject of ſuch wondrous ſize, 
Homer himſelf had ſunk beneath the weight: 
Cou'd thy capacious ſoul adapt juſt thoughts, 
What language could aftord thee utterance ? 
Yet ſince thy nervous lines ſo pregnant ſeem 
Of promiſes, thy ſelf thou wilt tranſmit 
(By finging ANNA's reign) to future times, 
As yet locked up within the womb of fate; 
Accept this caution in thy daring flight, 
By negatives alone her worth define, 
Since no juſt epithets will reach her praiſe, 
Revolve on all the great and glorious deeds 
Of former heroes and bright Heroines,, ) 
And when thy images thou'ſt rais'd. ſo high, 
No ſtyle of language our addition give, 
And thou'rt unable farther to explore, 
Shew ANNA ii not this, but ſomething more. 
Q. Apollo 2 modeſt, | 1 25 
Daur humour's the oddeſt 
Dat ever appeared in print; 
= There's a great deal of wit, 
But the devil a bit 
O the luſcious can I find in't: 
By theſe Iuke-warm ways 
5 You never will pleaſe | 
312 Girls 
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Girls full of juice as a grape; 
Tho" awe ſometimes do frown 
On the impudent clown, 
Still wwe bbue, on our fancies, a rape. 
Let then evry turn, 
Net glitter, but burn, 
Let the lightning of Ovid be Huron; 
Your poetical flrains, 
When they we beat in their weins, 
Will ſhew you've got ſome in your own. 
4. We aim not to we: 
Your notion of wit, 
Who but in the luſcious delight, 
Which fulſomly cloys, 
And only deſtroys 
An appetite rais'd to the bright. 
If Fancy but ſhines 
In our g/ttering lines, 
And graces with de/icate turns, 
We ſhall not aſpire 
To ſet all on fire, | 
Since it leaves but a ſcar when i it burns, 


An "of ry on the character of bis RoraL Hichxzss the 


late PRINCE of DENMARK. 


Ain is complaint where can be no relief; 
Yet publick loſſes call for publick grief. 


»Tis falſe, that mourners ſnould in ſilence weep, 
Like ſtreams, which till, when ſmootheſt, run moſt 


deep. 


Sorrow ſpeaks paſſion, 651 where paſſes reigns, 
Nature ſcorns decency, and breaks her chains. 


Like a tempeſtuous ſtorm true grief appears; 

That's but a breeze that is allay'd by tears. 
Since then *tis dt; that excites our quill, 
Duty made ſtronger by confederate with, 
1 GREAT APOLLO, tune our favourd lays, 
And crown the mournful cpreſs with the MY. 


Tell us, oh tell us, 404 direting muſe, 


ad ſubject ſhall we chooſe : 


What part of this 
Shall 


> OO <0 


ETC, 
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Shall we, where widew'd Majeſty is ſeen, 
Weep tears of love with an affiifed QUEEN ? 
Shall we crowd /e on fighs? and ſwell a ſcore 
Of helpleſs ſorrows, overcharg'd before? 
Ah no; ſuch efforts cannot yield relief; 
We want her ſoul to equalize her grief. 
No, rather let us ſtrive to ſnatch from fame | 
The ſcatter'd !rophies'of great DENMARK's name; 
Hand down the glories of a Prince ſo'bleſt, 
And tell the age to come, what this poſſeſt. 
Reſt then departed foul of ANNA's care, 
Peace of her breaft, and ſubject of her prayer; | 
To Heaven's bright manſions wing thy tow'ring flight, 
Change mortal darkneſs for immortal light, | 
Melodious SERAPHS ſhall thy praiſe repeat, 
And tuneful CHERUBS ſing thee to thy ſeat, 
Whilſt led by love, which often guides amiſs, 
To mourn thy abſence, we forget thy b/;/5. 
Oh! for a verſe to paint the urs I feel, 
Or a capacity to ſuit my ,zeal ! LS} 
Then would I read him in his ANNA's eyes, 
Or paint him as he in her bo/orm: lyes 3 
For ſure, ſo ſoft a place as hat muſt be, 
Retains th* Ive a long of one ſo h as he. 
An-unaffefted freedom: grac'd his ſoul, 
He ſcornd ambition, yet diſdain'd controul: 
No wav'ring wiſhes wvantoniz'd his life, 
A faithful huſband to a faithful wife. 
His ſteady mind no ſcenes of fate cou'd move, 
As conſtant to religion as to love. _ 
Preferring eaſe, he durit encounter pain, 
Willing to /erve, tho' qualify'd to reign ; 
A fee to FACTION in a high degree, 
Yet none a greater friend to LIBERTY. 
Buy pride untainted, yet in converſe nice; 
Pleas'd to hear coun/e/, fit to give advice: 
Sloxo to reſent, yet ſcorn'd to bear too ar, 
Of peace a lover, yet unſbock'd by war : „ 
He weigh'd the cauſe of diſcord, not the prize, 
Was brave without reward,without vain-glory wiſe. 
5 Q Which 
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ſequence, he would be no longer a hypocrite. 
. TS, OS, Upon 
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Q. Which is the greater ſin, hypocriſy or profaneneſ: 7-1 
A. We beg leave to draw the pictures of both the 


hypocrite and profane, and leave it to the queriſt to 


judge of either the reſembling or diſagreeing features, | 


Ihe profane expreſs it in words, Tub, can God ſee d 
the hypocrite ſays it in his heart. The profane is 


the fool that openly makes a mock at fin, the hypo- 
crite is ſcarcely leſs a fool while he does it ec, i. 


The profane cries out, I am he that ought to feat ; 


the hypocrite whiſpers to himſelf, I am he that ought 


to think. The profane deſpiſes that hope which is an 


anchor of the foul ; the hypocrite, if he has any hope 
at all, it is a fruitleſs one, for the hypocrite's hope fhall | 


periſh. | 

The hypocrite ſhews ſomething of native modeſty 
(for Adam, or which is all one, man in the Hebrew 
original, imports that we derive our pedigree from 


the ruby, the blu/ping earth) the profane is fo averſe 


to modeſty, that he glories in his came; and yet ſtrange, 
unaccountable the modeſty of the daring hypocrite, 
who boldly ventures to wear the maſk, to a pre- 
tence to what he is an utter ſtranger to, and put on 
the form goalineſe, tho' he diſregards the power 
thereof. FR „ 
The profane deſpiſes all religion; the hypocrite 
thinks it worth the counterfeir. The profane under- 
values the eſteem of his fellow - creatures; the hypo- 


erite overvalues it; the profane makes proſelytes to 
profaneneſs; the hypocrite would not be wanting to 


make proſelytes to hypocriſy, were it poſſible for 
him by ſuch a method to carry on his unwarrantable 
deſigns, and withal to retain the hypocrite. The pro- 
fane ſets a ſcandalous example; the hypocrite, when 


detected, ſets a worſe; for his example has a more 


fatal influence, of whom better was expected. The 


profane makes no votaries to religion; the hypocrite 
many: but then we muſt boſerve, that ſo lovely an 


effect of ſo foul a cauſe is altogett.er accidental to the 
hypocrite's intention; for ſhould he deſign the con- 
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Upon the whole, we are apt to think that we may 
be allow'd to ſay to the profane, the Lord of this au- 
daciouſly wicked /ervant ſhall come at a day, when he 
looketh not for him; and at an hour that he is not a- 
= wareof; and ſhall cut him aſunder, and appoint him a 
HPiartion with the HY POCRITES. There hall be weep- 
ing and gnaſhing of teeth. _ | e 

Q. How may 1 frame a notion of God's exiſtence from 
eternity ; for the more 1 think of the divine Being, the 
more I involve my ſelf in a ſeeming labyrinth of impoſſibi- 
lities ? I believe it has been the cauſe of many Atheiſis, 
they not being able to conceive a being from eternity, = 

A. Can we think it poſſible, that a being, who 
was but of yeſterday, ſhould comprehend eternity! 
Eternity, which muſt tranſcend the capacity of any 
other intelle& but his, who is the eternal one! But 
tho* we cannot comprehend the manner of God's ex- 
iſtence from eternity, yet that he actually ſo exiſted, _ 
we can readily conceive. 'That ſomething did from 
eternity exiſt, we muſt neceſſarily allow ; for if no- 
thing did ſo exiſt, there muſt have been once a time 
when there was not ſo much as a ſtngle being. And 
then it may be confidently ask'd, how any thing could 
begin to be, ſince nothing cannot poſſibly be the cauſe + 
of ſomething. Unhappy Atheiſts ! that deny the e- 
ternity of the great Creator, and yet by ſo unfortunate 
a denial muſt unavoidably recur to the eternity of the 
. „% | 

Q. What preparation to the Sacrament is neceſſary for 
one whoſe neceſſary employment demands a more than or- 
dinary portion of his time? 5 | | 

A. Agood life, and unblameable converſation, is the 
beſt preparative to the bleſſed Sacrament. He therefore 
that is not unmindful of this oneth:ng neceſſary, will, tho 
for want of leiſure calld immediately from his buſi- 
neſs to that heavenly banquet, be allow'd by the bride- 
groom that bids him to the feaſt to have a wedding 
garment, If then the time you have to ſpare from 
your neceſſary employment, and not unneceſlary re- 
creation (tho the latter muſt make no encroachments) 

92815 you 
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you diligently ſpend in the important duty of repen- 


tance (for what man liveth, and finneth not?) and ex. 
erciſe your meditations on-a dying Saviour, a cruci- 


fied Redeemer, you may draw near to that ſacred or- 


dinance with love as well as fear, and take the holy Sa- 


erzment to your comfort. 


Q. I bave lately contracted matrimony with a young 


virgin, in token of which wwe hade by conſent broke mo- h 


"ney; 7s it poſſible for any to part us? 


A. Yourparents have the power of forbidding the 
banns, if ye are not as yet remov'd from your de- 
pendance on them: for ſure it was not in your power 
y any thing leſs than actual matrimony to ſuperſede 
the authority of your parents. And for your com- 
Fort it is obfervable, that under the Leviticul inſtitu. * 
tion, if a virgin made a vow, even to God himſelf, 
without the knowledge of her parents, it was their 
prerogative to revoke the deed: and if the authority ? 
of parents can cancel the ſolemnity of a vow, much 
more may it diſannul a leſs conſiderable engagement. 
Q. Two ſhips upon the equator, their diflance aſunder! 
dont direftly know, but I know thus much, that when it | 
ab 9 of the clock with the eaflermoſt, it was 30 minutes | 
paſt ꝙ with the weflermoſl. They both ſail due north til! 


C 


and 
ticul 
coun 
bigg 


mou 


in the latitude of 18 d. 28 m. north latitude. I demand 


their diſtance aſunder on the equinoctial, and their diſtance 


aſunder in the latitude of 18 d. 28 m 


A. Their diſtance upon the equinoctial is 7 d. 30 m. 
and conſequently the ſame in their northern latitude, 
if you number by degrees. But the diminution of each 
degree in the latitude of 18 d. 28 m. is in the propor- 


tion of 57 (bating the deficiency of a fraction) to 60. 


But the fraction multiplied by the foremention'd 7d. 
30 m. (their diſtance onthe equinoQtial) occaſions a ſub- | 


ſtraction of ſomething more than divided of a degree. 


Q. Whence, proceeds that ſprill chant of the graſh1p- | 


| pers, from the wings, or the mouth ? 


4. Tho' it is obſervable that the wings of thoſe 
_ creatures move upon the utterance of that ſhrill noiſe, | 
yet are we of opinion, that it is framed by the lungs, | 


and 
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and directed out at the mouth, and it hath been par- 
I ticulifty obſerved by ſome that have been in hotter 
countries, as Spain, where the graſhoppers are much 
bigger than they are here, that they open their 
mouths every time that chant is uttered. _ 
Y Q. Pray Gentlemen, why fo much paſfion 
Upon fo trivial an occaſiu ? 
I calÞd forfooth the Muſes whores, 
With truth to you and millions more. 
Don't | you enjoy em "when you pleaſe? 
And faith they've very litth eaſe. 
ou make em anſwer all dull rhimes, 
And ring for pence their hatkney chimes, 
You make em dance to ev'ry meaſure, 
To raiſe at once your fame and treaſure. 
Methinks fuch mercenary doings ER. 
Shad make em deaf to all your woings. 
Yet thus, for *bove tw thouſand years 
They ve been in common with your peers. 
Old Homer proves m aſſertion true, 
Who fold his ballads well as you. 
Virgil and Horace like bold lower, 
Did-all their hidden charms diſcover ; 
Yet made the amorous Ladies prove 
| Tools to ambition, bawwads to love. © 
Yet for theſe Madam Muſes ſake, 
Yau're pleagd to call your friend a rake; 
One, awho ner offer” d you abuſes, | 
He ſaid indeed, y enjoy'd the Muſes. 
(Which ſurely is à commendation) 
And aſt'd your helþ on that occafion. 
But know, ye mighty men of wit, 
DIl ſeize a muſe when I think fits 
Without your aid, and in her arms 
Tl boldly rifle all her charms, | 
And make her gratify my wiſh Bo 
In tuneful ſtrains and warbling bliſs, 
| And yet the fatal precipe will ſhun, 
Of turning poet, and fo being undone. 
Hur rejoiuder is expected by the injur d N | 
| | « OF be 


6 


Was very 
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A. Strephon at laſt has found a muſe, 
But pick't up doubtleſs at the fews, 
For when he wanted rhime for itching, 
He told us they were gone a bitching. 
Her inſpirations ſhew the punk. , 


dull or very drunk, 

Or ſhe'd not ſo profanely told 

Th' enjoyment of the bards of old, 
Which all, who've any ſenſe or art, 
Know 'twas with th” zntellefual part; 
And not that fulſom beſtial, which 


| (Your mule inſpires) of dog and bitch, 


When Homer, Virgil, Horace, you 


Avouch a mercenary crew, 


Courſe ballad-fingers, who for pence 
Would laviſh all their wit and ſenſe ; _ 


| Thoſe glorious lights, whom all the wiſe, 
The great, and all the learned prize; 


| Whole names ſhall laſt, when yours is toſt 


Mongſt rubbiſh, and for ever loſt; 


When ſuch reproaches you beſtow 


A wond'rous tafie of wit you ſhow. 
Since for your turn a muſe you've found 


In bodies you in judgment ſound, 
To trifle all her charms, tho? coarſe, 


She's frank, and will need little force; 


The poet's fate you'il ſurely ſnun 14 
For never mortal was undone 7 | 
By trade, before he had begun. 21 5 
A Pindaric Ode on the death of his Royal Highneſ The 
GEORGE, ate Prince of Denmark. Mer 
„ . NE And 
5 Peak, mournful muſe, in proper accents tel! Whi 
1 The woes that Britain laſt befell, | Spru 
Let the whole band of Helicon The 
Juſtly their pious weeds put on, The 
And urge the dreadful theme; Am! 
Let no Pierian fountain more Our 
Yield her inſipid cuſtomary ſtore, I I: 
But let each briny ſtream Afford I Wh 
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ford diſconſolate relief, | 
And let Parnaſſus tops be tumify'd with grief. 


2 


For lo ! by dire decree of fate, 
The wr#/e, the good, the great, 
Irh' iNufirious Denmark has reſign'd his breath. 
I (A debt from Prince and peaſant too 
A providential nature due) 
And falls a prey to ſtern inexorable death. 
J Lo! ſacred Majeſty in tears 5 
Oerwhelm'd with mighty ſorrows, mighty cares, 
Iehold the filent court, the warlike field 
The melancholy ſcene diſplay, 
JT heir tributary mourning yield, 
And ſignalize the diſmal inauſpicious day. 


: „„ 

A Prince adorn'd with every grace 

J Where ev'ry virtue did unite, 
Where ſpotleſs honour claim'd a place, 
And zufiice did concenter'd fit. _ 
SA Prince from all impetuous paſſions free, 
That ſtill prefer'd religion to renown, 
The nation's tutelary genius he, 
And ghry of the crown. 


| HS + 


I This late diſaſter to reflection brings 
he various turns of human things, 
When long ſucceſs did on our actions ſmile, 
And nought but trophies had approach'd our iſle : 
Whilſt Britain feaſted on his glad alarms, | 
Sprung from victorious Ax NA's arms, 
The palms at Ramelies and Hochſtet won, 
J The glorious toils of Liſe and Port Mahone : 
Amidſt thoſe extacies, alas! we ſee 
Our fad, our inexpreſſible cataſirophe : 
That ſo our bliſs is now no more, | 
| I Whilſt / poſſeſs thoſe hearts where raptures dwelt 
5 V S0 
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So when bent fol 9 * light. lead 
The ſpacious globe benignly gilds 4 
With amiable beams ſalutes the fields, dom 

And renders our horizon bright: £4 here 

Fach growing plant, and blooming flow'r, Tit 
Joys in the kind propitious pow'r, bear 
But when ungen'rous ſtorms appear, ing 
And gravidated clouds deform the atmoſphere. | to it 
The ſuff' ring vegetable's drooping ſeen, | Hae 
And panes to loſe her verdant green, 27 | 55 

6. 

Could we like Niebe our loſs bemoan, happ 
And metamorphoz'd be turn'd to ſtone, path: 
We'd then from henceforth ſtand and be 88 0 
Eternal monuments to thee. | mA 
But why, raſh muſe, this inadvertent thought! ? Arait 
Can ought is memory deface ? hum 
Do all 5is merits ſerve for nought? Iche e 
Or can the length of ee time his worth pre 
eraze? nens 

As ſoon may rivers ceaſe to run, mode 

As ſoon may fire eclipſe the ſun, Bu 
As glorious GEORGE's name plane 
Be cancell'd in the book of fame. 5 leade 

Cœleſtial ſoul, farewell, enjoy that ſeat hon | 

Buy Seraphim, prepar'd for hee; | as tal 

Where of an happineſs complete 5 T] 

Thou wilt an everlaſting ſharer be. Ire 4 

There no contentious broils of ſtate, 0 
a 


No popular debate | 
No interfering ſublunary pow'rs 
Shall diſcompoſe 2% bliſsful hours, 
But with an endleſs tide of peace and reſt, 
Amongſt the Saints ſhalt thou be bleſt. 
I defire your opinion on the words of our Saviour 
in the viith chap. of St. Matthew's Goſpel, the 13% and (a 
14 werſes: Enter ye in at the ſtrait gate: for wide 5 
is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to de- we 
ſtruction, and many there be which go in thereat: Be- 


cauſe 


broad 
mult; 
of thi 
there 
virtue 
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cauſe ſtrait is the gate, and narrow is the way which 
J leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it ? 


A. As our Saviour elſewhere compares the king- 


dom of the Meſſiah here, and the kingdom of glory 
J hereafter, to a nuptial feaſt, to a marriage entertain- 
ment, ſo the metaphor of a „rait gate may ſeem to 
bear a natural alluſion to the cuſtomary uſage at wed- 
ing ſuppers ; for it was uſual in thoſe ancient times 
to ſtraighten the gate that led to the ſolemnity, by 
J opening the wicket only, that the gueſts invited to 
the banquet might not crowd diſorderly, 


And as the /trazt gate ſignifies the way to eternal 


| happineſs, ſo the Gentile Philoſophers repreſented the 


paths of virtue under the like expreſſion. Cebes (who 


was a Theban Philoſopher, and Socrates his ſcholar) tells 
Ius in his Pina v, that the aſcent to virtue is exceeding 
Ffrrait. And hence we may learn the modeſty of the 
humble Jeſus, in that, tho' he was the divine Aoye-, 
the eternal Word, yet he no ways affected fingular | 
Fexpreflions, but was willing ſo far to condeſcend to 


Ynens capacities, as to uſe their cuſtomary if pertinent 


modes of ſpeech. | | PR oo, 
But to the queſtion that may be ſtarted to the ex- 
planation of the paſſage, in what ſenſe the gate that 
leadeth unto life is frat, we anſwer, that the expreſ- 
ſion is very proper upon a, twofold account; either 
as taken in a re ſpective, or in an abſolute intendment. 
The gate is rait in a reſpective ſenſe, becauſe men 


are ſo perverſe as to make it ſo, becauſe ſo few are 


willing to go in thereat ; for the many Chooſe the 
way that leadeth to deſtruction; a way appoſitely term'd 


road, with regard to the crowding travellers, to the 


multitude. of. ſinners. The formention'd Cebes ſays 
of the narrow way, that very few there are that walk 
therein. And ſmall indeed was the number of the 
virtuous in the time of the poignant ſatyriſt (if we 
make no poetical allowance) who compar'd the ſum 
total of the upright to the ſeven gates of Thebes, to 
the ſeven mouths of Nik, N | LS 
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The gate is therefore frat in an abſolute ſenſe, 
becauſe a religious life is a very nice, a very difficult 
_ undertaking. The way of virtue, ſays the ſame Ce- 
bes, is rocky and even. | R 

But then it may be aſk' d, how this comports with 
thoſe Scripture-paſſages that repreſent the paths of 
religion under the endearing notion of peace and 
JJ; 8 1 

In anſwer to the objection we think it proper to 
obſerve, that the ſtraitneſs of the gate (as taken in 
the latter ſenſe) has a more peculiar regard to the com- 
mencement of a virtuous life, to our firſt entrance 
on a holy converſation. It is difficult (no doubt) 


for the natural man to thwart the prevailing biaſs 


of his nature, to ſwim againſt the rapid ſtream, to 
ſtruggle with his reluQtant paſhons, and turn the 
current of his violent affections. It is difficult (no 
doubt) to put off the old man, to wreſtle with fest 
and blood, to bring the body under, to ſubdue the ty- 
ranny of the will, and captivate the rebellio1; 
thoughts 70 the obedience of Chriſt. But when once 
| we have made a thorough conqueſt, when once we 


have led captivity captive, then what was before 
exceeding difficult will become eaſy to us ; then we | 


ſhall behold religion in another view ; then virtue 


will diſcloſe her unrival'd charms, and we ſhall be 


enamour'd with her ſurprizing bounty. Then every 


valley ſhall be filled, and every mountain and hill al! 
be brought low, and the crooked ſhall be made ſtrait, 


and the rough ways ſhall be made ſmooth. Then 
we ſhall willingly, we ſhall chearfully ſubmit to 
that pious ſentence : Great peace have they that love 
thy law, and they ſhall not be offended at it. 
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